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Arr. I—DR. MARTINEAU ON THE NOTES 
OF THE CHURCH. 


NOTABLE figure has lately passed away in the 
person of Dr. James Martineau. Having reached 
the patriarchal age of ninety-four years, nearly all of 
which were devoted to thinking, preaching, and writing 
on religious subjects, he was and had long been the 
acknowledged head of the Unitarian body in this country 
—if individuals holding views so widely differing from one 
another can be said to form a body. At any rate, he was the 
leader of those Unitarians who regard the J/uqguzrer as 
the principal exponent of their religious convictions. In 
private life, as is well known, he was highly and deservedly 
esteemed, indeed venerated ; and his writings, even when 
most controversial, are as a rule marked by a freedom 
from prejudice which it is a pleasure to recognise. His 
language is that of a scholar and a gentleman, and not 
seldom attains an elevation of thought and tone which 
carries the reader’s sympathies with it, in spite of his 
profound dissent from the conclusions to which he is 
being led. 
It is not now proposed to take even a cursory view of Dr. | 
[No. 36 of Fourth Series. | 19 
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Martineau’s many and voluminous writings, but to con- 
centrate attention for a short while upon a very small part 
of one book only, ‘‘The Seat of Authority in Religion,” 
which may reasonably be considered as the crowning work 
of his life, and as containing his most matured thoughts on 
religion. In this book, published ten years ago—indeed, 
a wonderful book to have been produced at the age of 
eighty-five—Dr. Martineau sets forth his own conception 
of Christianity. Needless to say, a Catholic finds himself 
in absolute disagreement from the author on the most 
fundamental points, but that will not prevent a recognition 
of the intellectual honesty and fearlessness of conviction 
that is stamped on every page. The first half of this 
stout volume of 650 pages is devoted to Natural Theology, 
in the course of which the author deals in masterly fashion 
with the Utilitarian theory of Bentham and the two Mills, 
and the further development of that theory by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, and shows how ludicrously inadequate it is when 
applied to the realities of life. He then clears the way 
for his own exposition by removing from his path the 
impedimenta that cumber the ground; on the one hand 
the Catholic Church, on the other the various Protestant 
sects. Both of these, we are told, depend on ‘‘ authority 
artificially misplaced ’—the former that of the Church, the 
latter that of the Bible. As between these two he has not 
the slightest hesitation in preferring the former. ‘‘ If,” he 
says, ‘‘you would trace a divine legacy from the age of 
the Czsars, would you set out to meet it on the Protestant 
tracks, which soon lose themselves in the forests of 
Germany or the Alps of Switzerland; or, on the great 
Roman road of history, which runs through all the cen- 
turies, and sets you down in Greece or Asia Minor, at the 
very doors of the churches to which Apostles wrote?” The 
second half of the book—the constructive part—is designed 
to explain the mission and person of Jesus, which results 
in an elaborate attempt to explain away both, by the very 
old and simple expedient of treating as spurious and sub- 
sequently invented whatever does not happen to suit his 
theory. One feels, and Dr. Martineau feels too, that the 
Gospel narrative as we have it constitutes a series of such 
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very surprising and unaccountable sayings and doings on 
the part of Jesus from his point of view, that it is of 
vital importance to get rid of it guocumque modo. We 
follow with some curiosity what may be called the ‘‘ sweat- 
ing’’ process by which the New Testament, reduced to 
about one-third or less of its present bulk, becomes a mere 
bloodless simulacrum. At least Dr. Martineau has the 
courage of his opinions, and what measure of success he 
attains may perhaps be considered on some future oppor- 
tunity. At present, as above stated, it is intended only to 
discuss the forty pages which are sufficient in the author’s 
opinion to dispose of the claims of the Catholic Church 
to be the true Church of Christ. 

Although the Church is always on her defence, every day 
and every hour, and her teaching is accordingly always 
being spread abroad, yet it seems worth while to examine 
somewhat closely the objections made against her by a 
chosen leader of those who are among the chief opponents 
of ‘‘sacerdotalism.” For here we might presume that we 
have the most weighty objections put forward in the most 
effective manner. If Dr. Martineau makes mistakes in his 
presentation of Catholic belief, then others probably make 
more mistakes. If Dr. Martineau can be answered, then 
probably others can be more easily answered. 

It is a singular fact that with apparently the best inten- 
tions, those who are outside the Church, with rare excep- 
tions, show themselves not merely unfair to the Catholic 
point of view, but even utterly incapable of appreciating it. 
This inability to understand is, for instance, frankly ad- 
mitted by the late R. L. Stevenson. This charming 
writer describes how at a church at Creil he observed 
a notice, placarded by the ‘‘ Association of the Living 
Rosary,” that ‘‘ indulgences, plenary and partial, follow on 
the performance of the duties of the Association,” and after 
making a few of the usual Protestant remarks upon indul- 
gences, he proceeds as follows : 


I cannot help wondering, as I transcribe these notes, whether 
a Protestant born and bred is in a fit state to understand these 
signs, and do them what justice they deserve, and I cannot help 
answering that he is not. They cannot look so merely ugly and 
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mean to the faithful as they do to me. I see that as clearly as a 
proposition in Euclid. For these believers are neither weak nor 
wicked. They can put up their tablet commending St. Joseph 
for his despatch, as if he were still a village carpenter ; they can 
‘* recite the required dizaine,” and metaphorically pocket the 
indulgences as if they had done a job for heaven ; and then they 
can go out and look down unabashed upon this wonderful river 
flowing by, and up without confusion at the pin-point stars, 
which are themselves great worlds full of flowing rivers greater 
than the Oise. I see it as plainly, I say, as a proposition in 
Euclid, that my Protestant mind has missed the point, and that 
there goes with these deformities some higher and more religious 
spirit than I dream. ‘ 


It never occurs to Mr. Stevenson to question whether 
after all these things are ‘‘ deformities,” whether the ‘‘ ugly 
and mean appearance” of which he speaks does not arise 
from his own rather supercilious attitude. No, he has a 
‘* Protestant mind”; that isto him a sufficient explanation, 
and we get no other. So we may say of Dr. Martineau 
that he has an incurably ‘‘ Protestant mind,” and, apart 
from the greater moderation of his language (upon the 
whole), he misses the point time after time as much as less 
gifted writers. And for this we must admit a certain 
excuse. The teaching of the Church is an organic whole. 
Derange one part and another suffers. To take therefore a 
certain doctrine and isolate it, and then to try to understand 
it, without knowing other doctrines, and without knowing 
the principle that binds all doctrine together, is just like 
taking a sentence out of a book and trying to understand it 
without knowing the context. A doctrine, like a sentence, 
may be (and of course is) perfectly true and intelligible in 
its context, but extremely misleading when taken by itself. 
The teaching of the Church again, which has been 
elaborated and worked over by generations of scholars 
and theologians, is hardly likely to be upset by the crude 
criticism of amateurs outside. If it is to be attacked with 
any success it must be attacked on first principles. 

As the title of the book implies, Dr. Martineau main- 
tains the necessity of some authority for religion, and his 
professed object is to find this authority. And what is the 
end of his search? His authority turns out to be an 
old acquaintance that has proved totally ineffectual. It 
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is no other than the general conscience of mankind at 
a high level—an authority which on ordinary occasions 
may serve for people of exceptional sensitiveness and cul- 
tivation in spiritual matters, but which is notoriously 
incompetent as a guide to the average man. And it is by 
its effect on the average man that a religion must be 
judged. If it does not enable the average man of good 
will to save his soul, it stands self-condemned. Yet, as if 
there were no such thing as authority in religion, Dr. 
Martineau persists in arguing as though we were dealing 
with an experimental science, the truths of which must be 
ascertained by the inductive method. Thus he writes: 
‘‘We live environed with a sublimer nature, we are 
conscious of’a more sacred humanity, we own a wider 
providence in history, than was opened to our forefathers. 
The cosmic intellect was less august for Plato, the com- 
munion of the Spirit less deep for Tauler, the moral drama 
of the world less grand for Isaiah and for Paul, than for 
us. But along with this progressive truth are many 
lingering errors, grown worse from their misplacement 
in a larger scene.” Very eloquent language, no doubt, 
but what does it come to? How is nature more sublime 
now than it was two thousand years ago? How is 
humanity more sacred now than it was then? ‘‘ Progres- 
sive truth” is a favourite formula of the Protestant mind, 
but it can be admitted by Catholics only in a limited sense, 
viz., as applied to the growth of doctrine. Apart from 
revelation, we know as much of a future life as Macaulay’s 
Blackfoot Indian—but no more. Dr. Martineau, however, 
maintains that we gain new religious truth in the same 
way as we gain new scientific truth, and would apply to 

truth generally the lines of the American poet : 
New occasions teach new manners: time makes ancient 

good uncouth, 
They must upward still and onward who would keep 
abreast of truth. 

From this point of view he asks how we are to separate 
‘the two elements in our religious inheritance, the divine 
and the human—are they likely to be blended and inter- 
fused throughout, so that the criterion which shall sunder 
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them is needed everywhere? . . . It seems, therefore, 
hardly conceivable that an historical revelation should be 
pure and simple, even for an hour. . . . There re- 
mains no rule for separating what is divine and authori- 
tative, except the tests by which in moral and spiritual 
things, we know the true from the false, the holy from the 
unholy.” All this is true enough, and even obvious, if it 
were to be granted that the historical revelation given 
through Jesus Christ were to be considered as precisely 
parallei to the revelation of God given through the works 
of nature. Again, a little further on, he says of Catholics: 
‘* They are possessed with the idea that they have actually 
got divine truth enclosed within a ring-fence, still pure and 
integral after all these ages, a paradise of God, where His 
voice is heard, and His presence is felt, planted amid the 
profane wilds around.” Apart from the depréciatory tone 
of this remark, a Catholic would accept it as true. Indeed, 
it is a Catholic’s chief consolation, amid the confused babel 
of this distracted world, that he knows where to go to for 
truth—that he has not a God who enjoins obedience in 
such uncertain language that doubts can arise as to what 
His commands are. If religion is of an importance com- 
pared to which all earthly affairs are insignificant, then it 
is not unreasonable that we should expect to know definitely 
what God requires of us; and this expectation can only be 
fulfilled through some authority which cannot be mistaken 
in its interpretation of God’s commands, in other words, 
through an infallible Church. ‘‘ Catholics assign,” says 
Dr. Martineau, ‘‘ to something outward an authority before 
which the inward protest of even our highest faculties 
must sink in silence.” But surely ex vit termini an 
authority must be something outward, and gwd authority 
any ‘‘ inward protest” must sink in silence before it. The 
phrase ‘‘ highest faculties” rather begs the question, 
because we may reasonably suppose that the dictates of 
our highest faculties would agree with the teaching of the 
Church; and if they did not we should be put upon con- 
sidering whether in a particular case it was really our 
highest faculties that were protesting, or only what we 
took to be so. The founder of the inductive method of 
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modern times is far too clear a thinker to apply this method 
to revealed religion, and that for the very reason that it 
comes to us upon authority. Bacon writes in a well-known 
passage of the Advancement of Learning : 


The use of human reason in religion is of two sorts: the 
former, in the conception and apprehension of the mysteries 
of God to us revealed ; the other, in the inferring and deriving 
of doctrine and direction thereupon. . . . In the former 
we see God vouchsafeth to descend to our capacity, in the 
expressing of His mysteries in sort as may be sensible unto us. 

For the latter, there is allowed us our use of reason and 
argument, secondary and respective, although not original and 
absolute. For after the articles and principles of religion are 
placed and exempted from examination of reason, it is then 
permitted unto us to make derivations and inferences from and 
according to the analogy of them, for our better direction. 


Not that in the ‘inferring and deriving of doctrine” 
where human reason is legitimately used he would allow 
this to the individual, for a little further on, where he 
speaks of the interpretation of the Scriptures, he explains 
(in the Latin version) that he is treating only of the method 
not of the authority of interpretation, which latter is founded 
upon the consent of the Church. 

Dr. Martineau next speaks of the four Notes of the 
Church ; but before offering his criticism upon them he 
observes: ‘‘ If we take for granted that, somewhere upon 
earth, there must be a divine institute, and only one, for 
the distribution of grace and the organisation of true 
dogma ; and if the only question be, whether what we find at 
Lambeth, at Geneva, or at Rome, looks most like this long- 
lived and world-wide establishment, these ‘ Notes’ serve 
readily enough to pick out the Catholic Church ; being, in 
fact, invented for this very purpose.” Now it is at once 
admitted that in applying these tests we do take for granted, 
and are not now intending to prove, that such a divine 
visible society does exist. Tests such as these could not be 
applied except to a society, and the real question is, 
assuming the existence of such a society somewhere, 
are these the proper tests to apply, or are they not? 
If they are, then to say they were ‘‘invented for the 
purpose” is irrelevant; if they are not, then what other 
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tests, we may ask Dr. Martineau, ought to be applied 
to a society? The answer given is that these tests are 
inadequate, meaning thereby that we want a test not to 
select the true divine society out of several claimants, but 
one which shall put to the proof the divinity of a claimant, 
and from which it may result that no one claimant satisfies 
the test. And the test proposed is that the divine character 
must appear by the exhibition of ‘‘truth, justice, pity, 
purity, and self-sacrifice,” and the presence or absence of 
these virtues is to be judged by the ‘‘ moral reason and 
conscience.” Dr. Martineau, however, overlooks the fact 
that it is impossible to apply such a test as this either to an 
individual or (except as afterwards stated) to a society, for 
the sufficient reason that the test proposed is an internal 
test, and no man can read the secrets of the heart. As 
Catholics readily admit, the Church on earth is and must 
be a mixture of good and bad—wheat and tares which 
must grow together until the harvest. There may be—and 
doubtless are—some outside the visible Church who possess 
the virtues above enumerated, and we know that there are 
many who do not possess them in any appreciable degree, 
and yet are within the fold. To exclude them would make 
them worse, not better, by destroying their only chance of 
improvement, for the Church exists precisely ‘‘ to seek and 
save that which was lost,” and does not seek support for 
itself through the virtues of individuals. Immorality is 
not per se a ground for exclusion, because it may be the 
result of infirmity and not of deliberate disobedience to the 
divine law. On theother hand, a deliberate and formal 
denial of the Faith is a ground of exclusion, because here 
there can be no mistake. From a failure to understand 
this principle arises the plausible Protestant objection that 
the Catholic Church expels those who are guilty of mere 
errors of thought, while it tolerates those who lead immoral 
lives. No charge could be more unjust. A deliberate 
rejection of Christ’s word is not an error of thought, but a 
decision of the will, and in so judging the Church follows 
the example of Christ: ‘‘ Into whatsoever city you enter, and 
they receive younot. . . . Isaytoyou, it shall be more 
tolerable at that day for Sodom than for that city.” But 
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Dr. Martineau in applying what he considers to be a more 
stringent test is in reality applying only one out of the 
four Notes, viz., the Note of Sanctity, for the Church asks 
nothing better than to have its sanctity tested by the 
criterion of ‘‘ moral reason and conscience,” only the test 
must be applied in the only way in which a society cai be 
properly tested, and the ‘‘ moral reason and conscience” 
must not be the uninstructed moral reason and conscience 
of some self-constituted judge. 

After this long preamble we will now consider what Dr. 
Martineau has to say on the four Notes. 1.—Unity, or 
identity of Faith at all times. ‘‘If Clement of Rome,” 
we read, ‘‘ could be called to the scene of his labours, and 
placed before the High Altar of St. Peter's to-day, do you 
think he would find himself at home, and know when to 
kneel and when to bow, or even dimly guess the meaning 
of it all? Or, if before Clement of Alexandria you could 
lay the Tridentine Decrees, would they so speak to his 
habitual thought and faith that you could count on his 
signing them with joyful assent?” We may reply, very 
probably Clement of Rome would not know when to kneel 
and when to bow, very probably Clement of Alexandria 
would not find the Tridentine Decrees speak to his habitual 
thought and faith. But what then? If it were explained 
to the former that the kneeling and bowing was part of the 
ritual of the Church, and if it were explained to the latter 
that the Tridentine Decrees belonged to the formal teaching 
of the Church, we should find Clement of Rome kneeling 
and bowing at the proper places, and Clement of Alexandria 
joyfully signing the Tridentine Decrees, both of them 
being good Catholics and knowing Catholic principles. 
‘‘ Notoriously,” says Dr. Martineau, ‘‘there is neither 
dogma nor rite in the system of the Church, which has 
not a long history to tell of its growth into settled form.” 
We are not concerned to deny this. It would have been 
strange if it had been otherwise. No doubt Pytha- 
goras and Euclid, if they were again to appear on earth, 
would find that great strides had been made since their 
time in the science of geometry, but would they not recog- 
nise it to be the same science? The ‘‘ theory of develop- 
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ment,” according to Dr. Martineau, is a late ‘‘ invention” 
to account for changes in doctrine—a theory invented 
by Cardinal Newman he probably means, but it has, of 
course, existed from the beginning. At any rate, it was 
known to St. Vincent of Lerins in the fifth century. In 
the following passage Dr. Martineau falls into serious 





error. 


The life of each doctrine is sharply divided into two periods 
by the verdict of the Church, lying freely open to doubt and 
variation prior to that verdict ; but, from the moment when the 
judge has spoken, closed against the interrogating intellect, and 
registered among the conditions of salvation. Living in the 
former period, you may go wrong without offence ; living in the 
latter, your heterodoxy is perdition : under the very same con- 
ditions of thought, your relations to God‘are inverted. The 
definitions of the Church have thus the effect, not of simply 
declaring, but of constantly altering, the terms of acceptance 
with God: and if, being in error, you die the day before a 
Vatican decree, you may pass to the seats of the blessed ; if the 
day after, you join the devil and his angels. 





This is one of the few passages in which Dr. Martineau 
descends to the vulgarity of the ordinary anti-Catholic con- } 
troversialist, and the ignorance displayed is as great as the 
vulgarity. It isa mere falsehood to say that the ‘‘terms 
of acceptance of God” are ever altered, and the prospect of 
‘*joining the devil and his angels” is not brought one 
whit nearer to an individual by his dying on the day after 
a Vatican decree. The terms of acceptance with God are 
not the acceptance of any particular dogma, but the accep- 
tance of dogma on the authority of the Catholic Church ; 
and in the case supposed the time of death can make no 
difference, because a Catholic would accept a Vatican decree 
as soon as he knew of it. To have to state such an elemen- 
tary principle of the Catholic faith almost requires an 
apology to the reader. Several pages are now occupied 
with the discussion of various doctrines that have been 
disputed and subsequently declared to be matters of faith, 
but on the principle above stated the discussion is quite 
irrelevant. Before a doctrine is defined it has been pre- 
viously called in question, or it would not be necessary to 
define it ; just as any clause of a statute in English law: 
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does not have its meaning defined until a dispute has 
arisen upon the point. But we do not say that the law is 
therefore changed. The criticism of Dr. Martineau would 
have weight only if he could show any want of unity after 
a definition of faith concerning the article defined. That 
he cannot do, and he retorts that he cannot, because dissent 
is then cut off as heresy. Well, of course it is. What 
would he have? Assuming the existence of the visible 
Church of Christ, can he suggest any other way of pre- 
serving unity than the way that is actually followed? Then 
come the cases in which one infallible decree is supposed 
to clash with another infallible decree, and the histories of 
Vigilius and Honorius (why not also Liberius ?) are touched 
upon, and the inevitable Galileo. It is not worth while to 
deal with these now, as they have been answered so often. 
We merely point out that Dr. Martineau, like so many 
other writers, extends the sphere of infallibility to discip- 
linary decrees, to which the term has no application, and 
even in questions of faith and morals many decrees are 
issued that are not infallible. 

Again, it is sought to establish a charge of want of 
unity by the dealing of ecclesiastical legislation with 
various matters, and the subject of diabolical arts is 
selected. ‘‘Though the old demonology has silently 
disappeared from the language of faith, and the pro- 
cesses which assumed it have passed into desuetude, the 
canons which treat of it are unrepealed; so that, judged 
by its statutes, the infallible Church may be taken as still 
upholding the reality of sorcery. But in effect it has out- 
lived that monstrous superstition, and, through the lips of 
its scholars and intellectual guides, speaks, like the rest 
of the world, with shame and compassion of the miseries 
which so poor a delusion inflicted on mankind. This is 
an entirely new state of mind ; and, if it be right, it con- 
demns as wrong a series of Church edicts extending over 
seven hundred years.” Admitting, however, the truth of 
the statements of fact in this passage, there is no breach 
of unity of faith. Certainly the Church has never denied 
the reality of sorcery. 

Finally, after endeavouring to show the want of unity in 
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the Church, Dr. Martineau turns round and taunts the 
Church with its unchanging character. ‘*‘ Why,” he asks, 
‘*should we attribute the highest divinity to a crystallised 
Church, and the lowest humanity to a crystallised civilisa- 
tion?” It is not difficult to answer that the one is divine 
and proceeds from God, ‘‘ with whom there is no change 
nor shadow of alteration”; while the other is human and . 
proceeds from man, who is ‘‘ unstable in all his ways.” 

2. Sanctity, ‘‘as the one home of holy men.” This 
definition of sanctity is too limited. The Note of Sanctity 
not merely implies the existence of holy men in the Church, 
but chiefly points to the means provided for making men 
holy, viz., the holy doctrine and the sacraments and dis- 
cipline of the Church. A society must be judged princi- 
pally by its 780s or tendency. <A very widespread failure 
to secure its end would no doubt suggest that the proper 
means to secure the end were absent or exceedingly feeble ; 
but the mere fact that many who are not holy are within 
the pale of the Church is no objection to the note of 
sanctity. The proportion of holy men will naturally vary 
from time to time, but it is impossible to determine it with ’ 
any approach to accuracy, because holiness is not often 
exposed to the public view. Dr. Martineau, however, is 
by no means satisfied with this. ‘‘ To make good his case, 
he [the Catholic apologist] must prove that they [holy men] 
specially pervade the whole organism, and present the pro- 
portions of the holy and the unholy far otherwise than we 
find them in the world without.” This is, however, not 
necessary. The proportion of holy men and women pro- 
bably seems to Dr. Martineau smaller than it really is, 
inasmuch as he takes no account of the thousands of men 
and women in monasteries and convents whose holiness is 
not, to use the author’s words, ‘‘legible to every eye 
familiar with the language of character,” because it is 
subjected to the scrutiny of very few eyes. Naturally, 
Dr. Martineau attacks the Church on account of the few 
bad Popes that history has made known to us—especially 
John XXIII. and Alexander VI. We are not concerned 
to defend them, but cordially agree with the language of 
Moehler, who says: 
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Doubtless, examples enough can be alleged of priests, bishops, 
and Popes, who, in the most unconscionable and unjustifiable 
manner, have failed to discharge their duty, when it was quite 
in their power to bring about a reform of morals ; or who, by 
their own scandalous conduct and lives, have extinguished the 
still glimmering torch, which they ought to have kindled. Hell 
hath swallowed them up. Avowals of this kind Catholics must 
not shrink from, and never have shrunk from: it would be even 
idle to attempt to elude them, for the Protestants themselves 
furnish an irrefragable proof of the state of manifold neglect 
into which the people had fallen during the fifteenth century. 
Never would a system of doctrine like theirs have sprung up, 
still less have obtained such wide diffusion, had individual 
teachers and priests been faithful to the duties of their calling. 
Truly, the ignorance could not have been slight, on which a 
system of faith, like that of the Reformers, was imposed as 
worthy of acceptance; and thus Protestants may learn to 
estimate the magnitude of the evil, which then oppressed the 
Church, by the magnitude of the errors into which they them- 
selves have fallen. 


On this point Dr. Martineau falls into another serious 
error. ‘‘Is a distinction,” he writes, ‘‘drawn between the 
private character and the official functions of the successors 
of Peter? ‘Sanctity’ is an attribute which admits of no 
such distinction: it belongs to the indivisible will or 
‘personality ; it is a tincture of reverence in the conscience, 
of sweetness in the affections, of quietude in the sacrifice 
of self ; and to say that a man whois licentious in conduct, 
and perfidious in human engagements, can be holy in all 
public relations, is an insult to the primary apprehensions 
of right.” This is perfectly true, but also perfectly irrele- 
vant. For what instructed Catholic ever maintained that 
the Pope is ‘‘ holy in all public relations,” 7.e., gua Pope? 
Surely it cannot be meant that the official title ‘‘ His Holi- 
ness” implies this claim? It can hardly be necessary to 
repeat that the personal ‘‘infallibility”’ of the Pope has 
nothing to do with his personal character. As infallible, he 
is a trustee for the Church, it is a burden laid upon him 
for her benefit and not for his own; and if we come back 
to the foundation of the doctrine, the divine promise of 
Christ involves the existence of infallibility in questions of 
faith and morals residing somewhere, and those who sneer 
at the doctrine make it evident either that they have not 
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carefully thought it out, or they do not believe in the 
supreme importance of the religion founded by Christ, or 
(like Dr. Martineau) they do not believe in the divinity of 
Christ. We cannot expect Dr. Martineau to do justice to 
the Catholic ideal of character; but he admits that ‘‘the 
Catholic training has certainly fixed in the mind of Europe 
a conception of perfect character in many respects purer, 
larger, deeper, than was present to the ancient world: has 
elevated duty and affection by making them part of the 
“confidence between the soul and God; and, for hardihood 
of resolve against the ills of life, has substituted a patience, 
sympathy, and trust, inwardly quieter, but infinitely 
stronger.” We are pleased to find that Dr. Martineau 
is SO appreciatory, at the same time he is amiably incon- 
sistent with himself, for he writes earlier in the book: 
‘*Under the weight of empire it was the chief care of 
Marcus Aurelius to commune with his own heart; and 
from that silent converse he brought a strength and 
harmony of virtue which shames the whole calendar of 
saints.” If these words mean anything—and one can 
hardly suppose them to be a mere rhetorical flourish— 
it is asserted that this pagan philosopher displayed a 
‘*strength and harmony of virtue” which has never been 
attained under Christianity ! 

The objection, however, to the Catholic type of character 
is, we are told, that it is made ‘‘contingent on its co- 
existence with orthodox belief,” just as if every reasonable 
(as opposed to instinctive) act of a human being were inde- 
pendent of his belief. The virtues of ‘‘ truth, justice, pity, 
purity, and self-sacrifice,” on which the author rightly lays 
so much stress, are themselves the result of a right belief ; 
and if we try to separate the outward from the inward we 
do what Dr. Martineau protests against as loudly as any 
one. It is natural that he should bring up the Spanish 
Inquisition, for which he quotes the statistics of Llorente 
(whom he calls Florente, by a misprint, no doubt); but 
every one knows that Llorente, having written his book, 
deliberately burnt the reports of most of the criminal pro- 
cesses, so that it is impossible to check his statements. 
Even on Llorente’s evidence, it is possible to rectify many 
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of the current Protestant notions about the Inquisition; but 
many sins against charity were then, no doubt, committed 
by Church authorities which we may deplore, but which 
are only remotely connected with the Note of Sanctity. 
Another point made against the Church is the ‘‘ creation 
of artificial sins,” of which usury is given as an example. 
The edicts against usury (which means here not the mere 
taking of exorbitant interest, but the taking of interest at 
all) were directed against a state of society in the Middle 
Ages which does not now exist. Then it was unjust to 
exact interest for money, because money was not a medium 
of commercial exchange, and to receive interest was 
making profit out of your neighbour’s need. In modern 
days money is not barren, and therefore the decrees against 
usury need not to be enforced, but the Church still maintains 
that there is such a sin as usury. With this explanation 
all Dr. Martineau’s denunciations become irrelevant. 

3. Catholicity; or, identity in all places. Under this 
heading Dr. Martineau repeats much of what he said under 
the heading of Unzty, and the answer is the same. Just as 
it took time for many doctrines to be settled in meaning, 
so at a particular time doctrines would be unsettled in 
various places. Dr. Martineau ridicules the unity that 
was produced by cutting off the rotten limb, but the real 
wonder is that obedience was rendered so absolutely when 
the final decision was pronounced. If it is a ‘‘ cast-iron” 
system (a term which no Catholic will adopt, but which we 
admit for the sake of argument), then how is this cast-iron 
system kept up without material force? We can hardly be 
told in these days of enlightenment that it is a plot of 
priests to enslave the intellect. There is no other reason- 
able explanation than that those who submit to a decree 
imposing a doctrine which they have previously not 
accepted do so because they believe that the imposing 
authority is something more than human. 

4. Apostolicity ; or, exact reproduction of the first and 
model age. This is an incorrect definition, for the first 
age is no more the model age of the Church than child- 
hood is the model age of a man. Dr. Martineau, how- 
ever, puts himself in the right position by quoting 
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the words of Cardinal Manning, who defines this note 
as ‘‘conformity with its original power, the mission and 
institution of the Apostles.” Concerning this claim we 
read: ‘* Hardly can a more pervading contrast be found 
than between the primitive and the medizval Christianity 
which are here identified.” Dr. Martineau does not 
find this contrast so much between the poverty of the 
Apostles and the magnificence of Pontiffs, or between 
the simple prayer-meetings at Jerusalem and the ‘‘ pom- 
pous offices of the Roman basilicas,” for these differences, 
he grants, may be due to the “‘ transition from an incipient 
toa reigning Church”; but he finds an essential opposition 
between its first and latter stages in the fundamental con- 
ceptions of the religion itself, as follows : 


The early gospel was the escape—gradual in the Petrine 
circle, taken at a bound in the Pauline—of the free prophetic 
spirit from ritual and sacerdotal restraints : the Catholic Church 
is the re-enthronement of a priesthood over the world. The 
former accepted no mediator except One who came to abolish 
mediation, and Himself withdrew to heaven, that there might be 
no distraction from the divinest Presence; the latter appro- 
priated the open treasury of grace, and kept the key, and set 
itself up as. sole agent in divine affairs. The one proclaimed, 
that, as instruments of peace with God, oblations and atone- 
ments had vanished from the earth, snatched away by the 
ascending Christ; and that, with Him, humanity itself had 
passed into the Holy of holies: the other rebuilt the altar, 
invented a new offering, arranged the sacramental train, and 
restored the daily sacrifice. 


This passage indicates Dr. Martineau’s own interpreta- 
tion of the mission of Christ; but here he is not only 
opposed to Catholics, but to Christians of all denomina- 
tions, except the infinitesimal minority who hold the same 
views as himself. Dr. Martineau, as we know, denies the 
doctrines of the incarnation and the atonement, and, with- 
out any uncharitableness, it is hardly possible to consider 
him as a ‘‘ Christian ” in any further sense than an admirer 
of Plato may be called a Platonist, or a follower of Wesley 
a Wesleyan. To contrast the Church of to-day, by the aid 
of the best light that history can shed, with what we 
may imagine it to have been 1900 years ago is not of 
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very much value, except to satisfy antiquarian tastes, when 
the living Church is here to appeal to and tell us what 
she really means. If we wished to know what a man’s 
thoughts were when he was a boy, we should not have 
recourse to his letters, or to the testimony of others, if we 
had the opportunity of questioning the man himself. So, 
in the case of the Church, many seeming inconsistencies 
between now and then may be explained by candid inquiry 
of the Church of the present day; and to fix upon expres- 
sions in writings of the Fathers and others, which are often 
obiter dicta, and neglect the present sources of information, 
shows a mind that does not wish to be enlightened. . 

We have seen that Dr. Martineau, in criticising the 
Catholic Church, makes the most astounding mistakes. 
He does not know the meaning of the word infallibility, 
nor the meaning of the word sanctity ; he has no concep- 
tion of the meaning of the principle of authority ; and yet 
he proceeds to instruct mankind upon the person and 
mission of Jesus Christ, and practically expects us to 
welcome a religion of his own manufacture. We may, 
perhaps, be taking him too seriously ; and he may be only 
giving his own version of liberavi animum meum. In any 
event, we accept with gratitude the last words of his 
chapter on the Catholic Church: ‘‘If the insight of con- 
science is dispensed from determining your religion, your 
religion ceases to.be security for your conscience.” Per- 


haps we should interpret them differently. 
X. Y. Z. 
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Art. II].—‘ PHYSICAL SCIENCE v. MATTER 
AND FORM.” A REJOINDER. 


TN the April number of this Review the Rev. J. Bredin 

subjected to a very searching criticism an article pub- 
lished under the above heading, in the October number, 
1899. The purport of his reply appears to be twofold ; 
first, to prove that the article in question ‘‘ rested from 
beginning to end on the fallacy which is called ‘ Ignoratio 
Elenchi’” ; and secondly, to show that its writer has given 
‘*an account of the atomic and molecular theory which is 
calculated to put all his scientific friends to the blush.” 
Father Bredin begins the first part of his paper by saying 
that there can be no opposition between the philosopher 
and the scientist as long as each confines himself strictly to 
his own sphere. But this is just the difficulty. Who is 
to decide this very debatable question, and who is to deter- 
mine the geographical position of this very imaginary line 
of demarcation? There are many propositions treated of 
both in philosophy and science which have only variously 
attenuating degrees of probability in their favour. The 
planes of thought to which they belong may thus intersect 
in common lines and afford ample scope for discussion. 
To label one’s ideas ‘‘ metaphysics,” or ‘‘ eternal prin- 
ciples,” or part of sound philosophy, is not sufficient to 
place them beyond the range of criticism. It looks more 
like a graceful mode of throwing up the sponge, or the 
performance of the ostrich when he covers his head and 
thinks that he has thereby extinguished his enemies. 
Hegel proved to his own satisfaction, and on meta- 
physical principles which belong to what he considered 
sound philosophy, that man (on account of his mind being 
constituted as it is) could never see more than seven planets. 
His ‘‘ Dissertatio Philosophica,” had scarcely appeared in 
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Jena when word came from Italy that Piazzi had discovered 
Ceres.* 

In his next paragraph, and, again, in his manner of 
quoting Professor Poynting, my critic lays down prin- 
ciples which, if rigidly pushed, would be subversive of 
the validity of inductive reasoning, unless its conclusions 
could be verified by the senses or approved of in the high 
court of esoteric a priori speculation. Should a scientist 
venture to go ‘‘ beyond the region of sense-perception into 
that region where intelligence and intellectual principles 
come into play,” he becomes so hopelessly involved in ‘‘ an 
imaginary and hypothetical state of things” that, in his 
confusion, it would seem, he drops his intelligence and 
loses hold on his intellectual principles, which now become 
the monopoly of Father Bredin’s self-constituted philo- 
sopher. It is to be feared that, should the latter approach 
his ‘‘scientific brother” in the condescending manner 
described in this paragraph, the only effect will be to make 
the said brother indulge in one or two of those remarks 
which my opponent stigmatises as ‘ painfully frivolous.” 
If the principles referred to were rigidly applied what 
would become of the a posteriori arguments which we find 
so frequently and so confidently employed by St. Thomas, 
as well as by a large number of the most distinguished 
philosophical writers? Moreover, the existence of invisi- 
ble stars, the existence of spectroscopic double stars,+ the 
undulatory theory of light, the existence of the ether, and 
Newton’s theory of universal gravitation, would all become 
doubtful. Part, at least, of the atomic theory is as certain 
as that of Newton. In his ‘‘ Popular Lectures and 
Addresses,” Vol. I., p., 4, Lord Kelvin speaks as follows : 
‘‘The Newtonian theory of gravitation is not surer to us 
now than is the atomic or molecular theory in chemistry 
and physics ; so far, at all events, as its assertion of hetero- 
geneousness in the minute structure of matter, apparently 
homogeneous to our senses and to our most delicate in- 
strumental tests.” Here is the testimony of one who is 





* “History of Astronomy During the Nineteenth Century,” p. 19. B 
Miss A. M. Clerke. nalts , 
+ Sir R. Ball, Fortnightly Review, January, 1892. 
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as good a physicist and probably as profound a psychologist 
as Professor Poynting. 

The first part of Father Bredin’s reply seems to convey 
the impression that the atomic theory and the system of 
matter and form cannot be treated as rival theories. Zig- 
liara, Tongiorgi, Stéckl, and Kleutgen treated them as rival 
theories, and no one ever dreamt of accusing them of ‘‘ Ig- \ 
noratio Elenchi.” If Pére Vallet, S.S. (‘‘ Praelectiones,” 
Paris, 1890), does not reject the existence of atoms alto- 
gether, he certainly denies that they retain their existence in 
compounds., So do De Maria (Rome, 1892), Egger (Austria, 
1898), Sanseverino (Italy), Dupeyrat, S.S. (France, 1890), 
De Backer (Belgium, 1899). All these make matter 
and form take the place of the constituent atoms in com- 
pounds ; the atoms, for the time being, ceasing to exist. 
De Maria, besides showing throughout his whole disserta- 
tion that he regards the atomic theory with no very friendly 
eye, on p. 61, Vol. II., defends the following proposition : 
‘* Peracta vera et reali mistione, elementa non remanent in 
misto secundum proprias formas, neque in mera potentia, 
sed in virtute.” The others are at one with this eminent 
philosopher, and while they admit that atoms may enter 
and leave a compound, they deny that they actually exist 
in tt. To deny that atoms exist 7 compound molecules is 
to reduce Physical Chemistry, Organic Chemistry, and 
Stereo-Chemistry to a condition of chaos, and to render the 
atomic theory meaningless in one of its most essential ap- 
plications. Toassert, therefore, that there can be no rivalry 
between matter and form and the atomic theory appears 
to be ignoring the facts. My critic observes, p. 344, that 
‘‘ Father Aherne altogether misconceives the theory of 
matter and form.” Readers who are conversant with the 
literature of the subject, and understand the full bearing of 
both sides of the question will possibly think somewhat 
differently. The neo-scholastic writers just mentioned are 
well aware that if they admitted the actual existence of 
atoms in compounds, the differences between substances, 
which have hitherto been regarded as essential, would be 
merely accidental, and that there would be very little 
left to which to apply matter and form. Formerly it 
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dominated the whole field of physics, now it would 
have to be restricted almost to the ether. For the 
tendency of modern science, as. seen from Professor 
Poynting’s address, from the numbers of Mendeléef, the 
periodic curves of Lothar Meyer, and the spectroscopic 
researches of Crookes and Lockyer,* is to show that all 
matter is but what scholastics would call ‘‘ accidental” 
modifications of some primordial substance, probably the 
ether. There would, thus, be room only for one substan- 
tial form, that of the ether, throughout the inorganic world. 
These scholastics, therefore, argue, and argue well and 
with all their might, against the encroachments of the 
formidable rival theory; and, in addition, some of them 
warn chemists to keep off the sacred ground of the philo- 
sophical preserve. But the chemists either do not hear, or 
they pay no attention. Van’t Hoff goes calmly on his 
way, and other chemists honour him+ for walking freely 
up and down and round about the forbidden ground. 
Father Bredin consoles himself by saying that ‘‘ no one can 
mistake the close approximation” of the ether, with its 
accidental modifications, ‘‘to the views advocated by 
modern scholastics”; though, in reality, there seems to 
be little resemblance except in name. The protyle of 
modern science is much more like the primordial fluid of 
Thalest or of Anaximenes} than the materia prima of 
the peripatetics, whether ancient or modern. This materia 
prima is ‘‘ neque quid, neque quantum, neque quale, neque 
aliquid eorum quibus ens determinatur.” Vallet (Vol. IL., 
p. 171) says of it: ‘*Si sola spectetur non est substantia, 
neque qualitas neque aliud accidens, quia non est ens 
completum quod in aliqua specie contineatur. Quo sensu 
dixit S. Augustinus materiam primam esse prope nihil.” 
Father De Backer published his ‘‘ Cosmologia”’ after my 
article was written. In this he denies the existence of 
atoms 7z compound molecules, and in supporting his view 
he is driven to great straits. He finds himself obliged to 
hold that yellow and red phosphorus are two essentially 





** Inorganic Evolution,” London, 1900. 

t‘‘ The Van't Hoff Celebration at Rotterdam,” Nature, February 1st, 1900, 
Pp- 321. 

}¢ Ueberweg, ‘‘ History of Philosophy,” I., pp. 32, 37- 
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different substances, because they have such different 
properties, and because the long and intense heat to 
which yellow phosphorus must be subjected in order to 
convert it into the red kind alters it wltra modum. If he 
were consistent, he ought to hold that ice, water, and 
steam are essentially different substances; that charcoal, 
graphite, and the diamond are also essentially different ; 
and that a like essential difference, in substance, exists 
between the ruby and anhydrous alumina, though chemi- 
cally they appear to be the same, and they both emit the 
same kind of light when bombarded by ‘‘ radiant matter” 
in one of the vacuum tubes of Crookes. | 

These philosophers are confident that their position is 
impregnable, and they have no reason to be ashamed of 
their opinion, for which a good deal can be said. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the fact here simply for the purpose of 
showing that there is‘'a good -deal of rivalry between the 
two systems, and that the magisterial paper of Father 
Bredin was little justified in its conclusion that the article 
criticised ‘‘rested from beginning to end on the fallacy 
which is called ‘ Ignoratio Elenchi.’ ” 

There was no intention on my part of poisoning the 
wells when it was asserted that ‘‘a theory of matter that 
has had the field to itself for more than twenty-two centuries, 
and has not led toa single discovery of any kind, cannot 
be greatly commended on the score of utility.” As this 
was the beginning of the article the word matter was used 
in its ordinary signification. If the system of matter and 
jorm were not intended as a fundamental theory applicable 
to ordinary matter it would be a mere figment of the 
imagination. In questions of this kind, we are told ‘‘ we 
are seeking for truth, not for simplicity.” But every fresh 
discovery throws light on some new truth or phase of 
truth; and if we have two rival theories, applied in the 
same way, to explain the same class of facts (as their 
history shows the atomic theory and the theory of matter 
and form to have been applied), the one difficult and lead- 
ing to nothing, the other comparatively simple and fruitful 
in results, on which side would the seeker after truth say 
he was more likely to find it? 
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My numerous critics have given my unfortunate school- 
boy such a lively time, and kept him so constantly on the 
move, that in mercy I give him a rest; but in charity to 
his persecutors, I feel bound to warn them that he hasa 
considerable amount of spunk left in him still. Does my 
opponent hold that the molecules of mercury vapour, in 
the Torricellian vacuum, and the gaseous molecules in 
Crookes’s radiometer are there because ‘‘ nature abhors a 
vacuum”? Does the ether pervade space for the same 
reason? A great deal, doubtless, was known about the 
properties of matter in ‘‘the glorious past,” as impartial 
history of science plainly showeth. I do not admit Clerk- 
Maxwell’s obzter dictum.* 

Father Bredin begins the second part of his article as 
follows : 

Father Aherne occupies the rest of his paper with an account 
of the atomic and molecular theory—an account which is cal- 
culated, we think, to put all his scientific friends to the blush. 
When the molecules ‘‘ are very near,” we read, ‘‘ the body is in 
the solid, when further apart in the liquid, and when still further 
apart in the gaseous state.” How is it then that water expands 
on solidifying? What would become of the art of casting 
metals if none of them expanded when they became solid? 
And what does expansion mean. if it does not mean increase in 
the average inter-molecular distance? It ts true to say that the 
total energy of the molecule of water at o° C. is greater than 
the total energy of the ice molecule, and it is this increased 
energy which enables the molecules to move about more freely. 
But distance between molecule and molecule has nothing to do 
with the question. 

The short sentence which is here singled out for attack 
is taken from a very condensed summary which I made of 





*I am asked why I so vilely murdered Aristotle’s Greek, and where I 
found that strange, ungrammatical medley I ascribed to him. I found that 
strange ungrammatical medley nowhere. It is quite original as it stands, 
and is as obviously the work of the printer as the peculiar spelling of 
my own name on the front page, the twofold spelling of the word 
“crystal” in the article, or the process by which I am made to use the 
word ‘‘ simultaneously’ where the MS. has ‘‘instantaneously.” The fact 
is that, through no fault of the Editor or my own, I had not an opportunity 
of correcting the proof-sheets of the article. But this is all such a small 
matter that I think I ought to apologise for referring to it. I may add here 
that a cursory reader might be inclined to conclude that all the views 
mentioned under his system were attributed to Aristotle. Such, however, 
was far from being the case. The article was much more concerned with 
those who came after Aristotle than with Aristotle himself. 
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the fifth lecture of ‘‘ Tyndall’s Heat a Mode of Motion.” 
That lecture is much longer than the whole of my article, 
yet Tyndall takes no account in it of exceptional cases. 
Why should I be obliged to do so in the half-dozen /ines 
that had to bear the burden of Tyndall’s thirty pages? 
The fact is, that this part of the article, when first written, 
was three times its present length, but owing to the space 
requirements of the REVIEW it had to be reduced to its 
present dimensions ; so that sentences and clauses have to 
do the work of pages and paragraphs. Tyndall, if I 
remember rightly, throughout his whole work, mentions 
only three instances of anomalous action, under the in- 
fluence of heat, that of water, bismuth, and india rubber; 
but he does not refer to them in his long exposition of the 
molecular theory. There is something quite as general 
as my short phrase on p. 8 of the ‘‘ Elements of Crys- 
tallography,” by Williams; and Dr. Hill, the Master of 
Downing College, in his recent ‘‘ Introduction to Science,” 
p- 74, has a passage just as reprehensible as mine. 

Water, bismuth, and similar substances expand on 
solidifying, probably on account of the size, shape, and 
orientation of the crystaliine molecules, which are polymers 
of the chemical molecules ; so that the latter may be much 
closer in the crystalline molecules than in the liquid ones, 
though the former may occupy a greater amount of 
external space. The following may help to make this 
clear :—If a quantity of molten metal, which contracts on 
solidifying, were made into shot of proper size, the shot 
would fill a larger vessel than the molten metal from which 
it was made, though the molecules of each individual grain 
of shot would be closer to each other than in the liquid 
particles. If we suppose these grains of shot to be 
separated by small intervals and arranged in a definite 
manner, each would represent a crystalline molecule, and 
we can understand how a liquid on solidifying may be 
able to expand, notwithstanding the fact that its contiguous 
chemical molecules are nearer to each other than before. 
Incipient crystallisation may possibly begin in water from 
4° C. too® C.; it certainly does in such crystalline liquids 
as melted para-azoxyanisoil, as is shown by their double 
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refractive effect on light. Whether it is to be a case of 
contraction or expansion will depend upon the size, shape, 
and arrangement of the crystalline molecules. 

His assertion :—‘‘ It zs true to say that the total energy 
of the molecule of water at o° C. is greater than the total 
energy of the ice molecule, and it is this increased energy 
which enables the molecules to move about more freely. 
But distance between molecule and molecule has nothing 
to do with the question”—does not carry us very far. 
The last clause excludes energy of position; so the 
sentence amounts to this: The molecule of water at o° C. 
moves more quickly (has greater kinetic energy) than 
the molecule of ice, and it is this increased speed that 
enables it to move faster. This looks more like a mild 
piece of tautology than a deep scientific dictum. The 
kinetic energy of the molecule is equal to } m v’—m being 
the mass of the molecule, and he does not pretend that in 
this case m is greater in the liquid than in the solid mole- 
cule ; hence, the liquid molecule is enabled to move more 
quickly because it happens so to move.* 

‘‘The distance between molecule and molecule ” has as 
much to do with the total energy of the molecule in a solid 
or liquid as the height of a swinging pendulum above the 
ground has to do with the total energy of the pendulum. 
Van der Waals’ theorem+ is founded on the belief that the 
particles of a solid or liquid exert a certain amount of 
attraction upon each other, and that this attraction still 
persists in the gaseous state and is proportional to the 
square of the density of the gas. This is one of the two 
reasons for the deviation from Boyle’s law. From which 
it follows that the total energy of the molecule in the solid 
or liquid state is the sum of its potential and kinetic 
energies, and that distance between molecule and mole- 
cule, so far from having ‘‘ nothing,” may have a great 
deal, to do with the question. 

Father Bredin goes on: ‘‘ Molecules we are told again are 
held together by their mutual attraction ‘somewhat in the 





* As the internal energy of the molecule increases with the energy of 
translation it does not affect the statement. 
+ Walker, ‘‘ Introduction to Physical Chemistry,” pp. 89, go. 
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same way as the planets are attracted by the sun.’ This is 
too vague.” He then proceeds to make a few remarks on 
the latent heat of fusion of cadmium and zinc, and draws 
the conclusion that ‘‘ this does not look very promising for 
Father Aherne’s hypothesis.” I made no hypothesis, and I 
left the above sentence vague on purpose, because I do not 
know the nature of molecular attraction. It was vaguely 
compared to the attraction of gravitation on the strength 
of Lord Kelvin’s lecture on ‘‘ Capillary Attraction,”* from 
which the following brief passage may be quoted : 

May we not go farther and say that it is unnecessary to 
assume any deviation from the Newtonian law of force varying 
inversely as the square of the distance, continuously from THE 
MILLIONTH OF A MICRO-MILLIMETRE to the distance of the re- 
motest star or remotest piece of matter in the universe ; and 
until we see how gravity itself is to be explained, as Newton and 
Faraday thought it must be explained, by some continuous 
action of intervening or surrounding matter, may we not be 
temporarily satisfied to explain capillary attraction merely as 
Newtonian attraction intensified in virtue of intensely dense 
molecules movable among one another, of which the aggregate 
constitutes a.mass of liquid or solid (p. 9). 

My critic finds fault with the statement that at the abso- 
lute zero of temperature the molecules would be in ‘actual 
contact, and he says: ‘‘ Molecules if they exist are certainly 
surrounded by ether jackets.” But soldiers, in spite of 
their jackets, may stand shoulder to shoulder. Moreover, 
Fresnel’s idea of bound ether will have to be considerably 
modified by the conclusions of McCullagh. (See Lodge, 
‘*Modern Views of Electricity,” p. 410, and Anowledge, 
May, 1900, p. 115.) 

‘* All modern scholastics,” writes Father Bredin, ‘‘are 
ready to admit that a gas may be an aggregate of separate 
molecules, and that there may be internal motion in a mole- 
cule. Father Aherne’s remarks on this head are therefore 
beside the point.” If all modern scholastics are so willing, 
they are ready to admit what he calls an ‘‘ imaginary hypo- 
thetical, state of things.” It seems scarcely worth their 
while, therefore, to draw the line at the constituent atoms of 
the molecules of compound gases. As these gases can be 





* ** Popular Lectures and Addresses,” I., pp. 1—79. 
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liquefied and solidified, and as Father Bredin informs us that 
the like reasoning must be applied to living as to inanimate 
things, we should be inclined to infer that all modern 
scholastics are ready to admit that the bodies of animals 
and men are aggregates of different atoms; but unfor- 
tunately many of them are more than ready to repudiate 
anything of the kind. ‘‘ Ifthe globe is filled with aqueous 
vapour and alcohol vapour,” writes my opponent, ‘‘ each 
would zo¢ act in all respects as if it occupied the space 
alone. The pressure would be /owered owing to solution. 
Moreover, we could not repeat this process with other 
liquids ‘indefinitely’ or almost ‘indefinitely.”” The 
passage here singled out for special animadversion with 
the expression ‘‘indefinitely ” is taken word for word from 
Professor Cooke (‘‘ The New Chemistry,” p. 17, 1st Ed.) 
If anybody has reason to be ashamed it is the great 
American chemist, who, in all probability, never con- 
templated the possibility of any one taking his words 
absolutely. When such general expressions are made 
they are evidently intended with the obvious qualification, 
positis ponendis. In the experiment in question the 
pressure within the globe would be equal to the sum of 
the partial pressures of the separate gases—minus such a 
small quantity, that in a popular treatise it was not worth 
taking into account. 

The whole of my argument from sound ought to be 
taken together. It consisted not in the possibility of pro- 
pagating longitudinal waves in gases, but in the impossi- 
bility of setting up in them transversal waves like rope 
waves, water waves, or waves of light. As these same 
gases become solids and liquids under suitable conditions 
—in fact, there is no clear distinction between gases and 
liquids—and as sound is propagated in them in the same 
way, it is not likely that they then lose their molecular 
constitution. I admit, readily enough, that the mere fact 
of the possibility of the transmission of sound waves 
through solids and liquids, would not serve my purpose 
if taken by itself. If he can prove that a liquid or solid 
is a homogeneous ‘‘elastic continuum” he is able to 
perform a very remarkable feat. 
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‘The same inaccuracy,” he goes on to say, ‘‘ pervades 
the chemical statements which follow.” The chemical 
statements here referred to occur on pp. 333-4, DUBLIN 
REVIEW, October, 1899. The only ‘‘inaccuracy that per- 
vades ” them is that, on account of their brevity, they are 
either too general or do not take account of very excep- 
tional cases. If this hypercritical method were applied 
to ordinary books on physics and chemistry one could 
easily achieve a reductio ad absurdum by proving that their 
authors were shamefully ignorant of what they profess to 
speak. Thus any writer quoting Dulong and Petit’s law* 
of specific heats, ‘‘ The atoms of all simple bodies have 
precisely the same capacity for heat”; or Boyle’s law, 
‘*The volume of a gas varies inversely as the pressure,” 
and similar laws, could be shown to bea very sciolist unless 
he turned aside from his path to let people know that he 
was not unacquainted with exceptions real or apparent. 
But let us examine these ‘‘ inaccuracies ” in some detail. 
The fruitful text from which these are culled runs as 
follows : 


Chemists hold that molecules are not indivisible wholes, but 
in the same way as a planet (or multiple star) consists of a 
primary and its attendant satellites, so each molecule consists 
of two or more avoms closely bound together by chemical at- 
traction or affinity. There are, in round numbers, only seventy 
kinds of atoms in the universe. These atoms have a great 
tendency to combine with from one to six, other atoms to form 
groups called molecules. When atoms unite with others of 
their own kind they genera/ly do so in pairs, and these linked 
pairs are the molecules of the seventy e/ementary substances, such 
as iron, gold, oxygen, carbon, &c. The atoms have much 
greater attraction for those of a different kind than they have 
for their own, so they easily separate from their own partners to 
unite with atoms of a different nature and form the molecules 
of the compound substances. These may have more than iwo 
different atoms all combined in one ciuster to form their mole- 
cule. This is explained by saying that some atoms have only 
one bond or means of attachment, others two, three, and so on, 
up to six. An atom having six bonds could evidently hold 
round it six atoms having one bond each, or three atoms having 
two, or two atoms having three each. The clusters then constitute 
the molecules. . . . Each kind of atom has a fixed weight, 





* Wurtz, ‘“‘ Atomic Theory,” p. 55. 
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so that the moment we know what atoms are combined in a 
molecule we can compute its weight by adding the weight of its 
atoms together. As all substances in the gaseous state would, 
according to Avogadro’s law, have the same number of mole- 
cules in the same space, we can compare the relative weights 
of gaseous bodies by comparing the weights of their respective 
molecules. 

As from the letters of the alphabet all the books in all the 
languages of Europe have been composed, so by the union of 
the seventy kinds of atoms in various ways all the substances 
in nature have been produced ; but the language of chemistry 
is far more simple than the language of nations, because not 
more than ten or twelve kinds of atoms are at all common, and, 
on account of the small and fixed number of their bonds, they 
cannot be joined together at random. 

Father Bredin discovers seven points in the above pas- 
sage which are ‘‘equally erroneous.” ‘‘No chemist of 
to-day,” he writes, ‘‘would say that ‘these atoms have a 
great tendency tocombine with from one to six other 
atoms to form molecules.’ It is probable that the elements 
of Groups V., VI., VII. of Mendelejeffs table have two 
atomicities.” But the context, as given above, was pur- 
posely made broad enough to include not only the two 
atomicities of Mendelejeff, but any varying atomicity, that 
may be required, up to six, whether the atoms have to be 
regarded as artiads or perissads, or varying from one to 
the other, as is probable in the case of vanadium and 
uranium. I carefully avoided all reference to the ‘ satu- 
rated’ and ‘‘ unsaturated” bonds of my old professor, Sir 
Edward Frankland,* the founder of atomicity.. ‘‘ More- 
over,” he proceeds, ‘‘ these two atomicities added together 
will always make eight.” This was a generalisation of 
Mendelejeff, about which Carnegie (‘‘ Law and Theory in 
Chemistry,” p. 152) says: 

It should be noted that Mendeléef’s generalisation is founded 
on the assumption that peroxides (z.e., oxides of the higher types 
than the so-called group oxides) are not strictly salt-forming— 
do not form corresponding salts. The recent isolation of salts 
of M,S,O, (where M=monovalent atom) corresponding to 
sulphur peroxide, S,O7, is at variance with this assumption. The 


sum of the ‘‘ equivalents” of sulphur in S,0O7 and SH, is not 8. 
Some other criterion than the power of forming corresponding 





*** Lecture Notes for Chemical Students,” Vol. I. 
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salts must lie at the basis of a classification of oxides adapted 
to Mendeléef’s generalisation. Further, the partiality of the 
generalisation, including, as it virtually does, only the non- 
metals, isagainst it. (See Mendeléef’s ‘‘ Principles of Chemistry,” 


Vol. II., Appendix I.) 

My critic next goes on to say (p. 350) that chlorine some- 
times exhibits seven bonds; and, as no mention was made 
in the above short popular sketch of the occasional sep- 
tivalent character of chlorine, bromine, and one or two 
other elements, the obvious inference is that my general 
statement is disgracefully inaccurate. Professor Masson, 
in his ‘‘ Classification of the Elements,” Dr. Kemshead, 
in his ‘‘ Inorganic Chemistry,” and Professor Thorpe, in 
his ‘‘Non-Metals and Metals,” give no indication that 
chlorine is septivalent ; for which omission their friends 
ought evidently to hide their diminished heads. In fact, 
Professor Thorpe makes a statement that has a remarkable 
resemblance to the one here criticised by my opponent : 

Elements or compound radicles which have the power of 
uniting with only one atom of hydrogen or chlorine, or any 
other element equivalent to these, are termed monads, or are 
said to be monovalent ; when they unite with two atoms they 
are dyads, or divalent; when with three atoms /riads, or triva- 
lent; with four atoms /efrads; with five atoms fentads; and 
with six atoms exads (‘‘ Metals,” p. 25, latest edition).* 

The professor then passes on to the next paragraph with- 
out saying a word about heptads; though he probably 
knew as much about them as my critic. The latter pays 
me a high compliment when he thinks I ought to do in 
a page what Professor Thorpe did not see fit to do in 
two large volumes. Wurtz, ‘‘ Atomic Theory,” p. 229, 
speaks somewhat dubiously of these septivalent elements ; 
and Thorpe, ‘‘ Metals,” p. 26, says that ‘‘ the atomic value 
of a body cannot be unequivocally deduced from its com- 
binations with divalent elements” like oxygen. 

‘‘These points,” adds Father Bredin, ‘‘ serve to show 
how extremely superficial is the likeness between chemical 
affinity and planetary attraetion.” This likeness was em- 
ployed simply by way of illustration. The writer heard 
Professor Japp (who was President of the Chemical Section 





* See also ‘‘ Frankland’s Lecture Notes” ; Kemshead, pp. 55-56. 
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of the Meeting of the British Association in 1898) making 
use of that illustration in his lectures at the Royal College 
of Science. It is also found in Williams, ‘‘ Crystallo- 
graphy,” p. 4; and it is traced out at some length in 
Thorpe, ‘‘ Metals,” p. 9. I had no more intention, than 
had these authors, of identifying affinity with gravitation. 
I knew well enough that Van’t Hoff, ‘‘ Atoms in Space,” 
pp. 6-7, endeavours to show that equilibrium in a molecule 
is not maintained ‘‘ by attraction and motion, by equality 
between centripetal and centrifugal force,” like that in a 
system of planets. 

In the next paragraph we read : 

Where, again, is the evidence that the molecules of ‘‘ iron, 
gold, carbon, sulphur,” &c., are linked pairs of atoms? A 
molecule of sulphur vapour consists at a low heat of six atoms, 
and in the liquid or solid state it is likely to be more complicated 
still. All our evidence tends to show that the molecule of carbon 
consists of many atoms, and we venture to say that every chemist 
would say the same of iron and gold. Father Aherne’s next 
sentence is equally erroneous, &c. 

Here my critic confounds two things that ought to be 
carefully distinguished, viz., physical and chemical mole- 
cules. It is evident from the context that the words here 
criticised dealt solely with chemical molecules. A very 
good definition: of the latter occurs in the ‘‘ Definitiones 
Philosophiae,” n. 558, by the Right Rev. Mgr. Parkinson, 
S.T.D., the Rector of Oscott College: ‘‘ Molecula est 
elementi vel compositi pars minima quae separata valet 
existere.” This is strictly in accordance with Professor 
Thorpe, ‘‘ Non-Metals,” p. 48: ‘In by far the greater 
number of cases the molecule of an element is made up of 
two atoms. ‘The atom is accordingly defined as the smallest 
quantity of an element which exists zz combination ; and 
the molecule as the smallest quantity which can exist in the 
Sree state.” In ‘‘ Metals,” p. 9, he says that the molecule 
‘‘is usually made up of at least two atoms, and, with few 
exceptions, this is true of the elements as of compounds. 
Asa rule the molecule of an element is composed of not 
more than two atoms, although instances are not wanting, 
as in the case of mercury, zinc,’ and cadmium, in which 
the molecule appears to contain only one atom.” If Father 
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Bredin sought for real exceptions, by what strange chance 
did he omit every one of those that are generally recog- 
nised as such, and go out of his way to enumerate others 
that are not called in question? The molecules of phos- 
phorus and arsenic are tetratomic within the limits of 
temperature of ordinary experiments (Wurtz, p. 120). 
In addition to mercury, the specific heats of argon and 
helium, as determined by Kundt’s method, indicate that 
the molecules of these elements are monatomic (Walker, 
Introduction to ‘‘ Physical Chemistry,” p. 35). 

To prevent confusion modern scientists draw a clear 
distinction between physical and chemical molecules. ‘It 
cannot be too strongly emphasised,” says Carnegie, pp. 116, 
118, ‘‘that chemists, in applying to bodies in the solid 
and liquid states the constants determined for the molecules 
of these bodies in the gaseous state, do not thereby inten- 
tionally commit themselves to any theory of the molecular 
structure of solids and liquids.” And Williams, ‘‘ Crystal- 
lography,” p. 4, writes : 

The number of kinds of these atoms is comparatively small, 
but by uniting into groups of varying size, composition, and 
arrangement (called chemical molecules) they are capable of pro- 
ducing all the variety of substances which compose our material 
world. It is not improbable that, as the ultimate elements of 
matter (atoms) unite to form chemical molecules, so these, in 
their turn, may unite to form groups of a higher order, called 
physical molecules. The former may be thought of as comparable 
to our solar system, composed of individual planets which are 
united to a single group by the attraction of gravitation. . 

The chemical molecule is the unit of substance because we 
cannot imagine it to be divided without altering the substance. 

: The word molecule as used in the following pages should 
be always understood as referring to the physical, and not to the 
chemical molecules. 


The next statement that ‘‘ is equally erroneous ”’ is this : 
‘‘The atoms have a much greater affinity for those ‘of a 
different kind than they have for their own, so they easily 
separate from their own partners to unite with atoms of a 
different nature, to form molecules of the compound sub- 
stances.” On this general statement we read the following : 
‘‘The affinity of hydrogen for iodine is less than that of 
hydrogen for hydrogen or than that of iodine for iodine. 
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Many other examples of such endothermic compounds 
could be given” (DuBLIN REviEw, April, 1900, p. 350). 
‘‘Chemical action,” says Dr. Kemshead, ‘Inorganic 
Chemistry,” p. 18, ‘‘is most strongly exerted between 
dissimilar substances.” As its author does not qualify this 
by any reference to endothermic exceptions his statement 
is as erroneous as mine. We may rest assured, however, 
that the omission did not occur through ignorance of the 
formation of HI. The examples of such endothermic 
compounds are extremely few when compared with the 
great number of exothermic compounds. ‘‘ We have here,” 
says Professor Walker, speaking of acetylene, ‘‘an example 
of an endothermic compound formed from its elements with 
heat absorption, in contradistinction to the dudk of compounds 
which are exothermic” (Introduction to ‘* Physical Chem- 
istry,” p. 123). My opponent’s observations, therefore, are 
somewhat hypercritical. His great object seems to be to 
attempt to pick holes wherever there appears to be the 
faintest promise of the shadow of the ghost of a chance. 

‘‘ We again notice (he says) ‘ fixed number of bonds’ on 
the next page. Atomicity is of invariable.” It is not 
quite the same thing to say that atoms have a fixed number 
of bonds and to say that atomicity is invariable. Besides, 
we read in Wurtz’s ‘‘ Atomic Theory,” p. 244, that there 
are ‘‘chemists who hold that atomicity is a fixed property 
of atoms as invariable as their atomic weights.” Van’t 
Hoff, who is unquestionably one of the greatest of living 
chemists, holds that atoms have a fixed number of bonds. 
Carnegie * thus sums up his views on this question : 


Among modern chemists, Van’t Hoff may be cited as an 
adherent of this school. He assumes that the attractions in 
virtue of which the atoms of a molecule hold together, are of 
the same order as the gravitative attractions of ponderable 
masses. This being the case, he shows that the intensity of the 
attraction over the surface of an atom would be constant only 
if the atom were truly spherical. If, on the contrary, the atom 
had any other figure than the sphere, then at certain points on 
its surface the attractive forces would have maximal values— 
these values being unequal znter se. According to Van’t Hoff’s 
view, then, the valency of an atom expresses the total number 





* “Law and Theory in Chemistry,” pp. 153 and 155, Longmans, 1894. 
[Mo. 36 of Fourth Series. | 21 
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of points of maximal attraction—this number being dependent 
on the form of the atom. As the form [shape] of the atom is 
presumably constant, the valency isalso constant. If, however, 
under certain conditions the movements of the atoms conditioning 
the temperature of the gas become so energetic that only the 
higher maxima of attraction are powerful enough to come into 
effective operation, the atom will apparently possess a valency 
lower than its actual value. . . . Thanks to Van’t Hoff’s 
theory of valency we may now, without being accused of a mere 
glossing of our ignorance, employ the term ‘ bond.’ Some such 
term, properly understood, is not only generally useful, du¢ it zs 
absolutely indispensable in describing the results of the new stereo- 
chemistry. 

Finally, the statement in the text was meant to describe 
what generally takes place, not to meet all kinds of out of 
the way difficulties. 

Father Bredin begins his next paragraph thus: ‘‘‘ The 
heavier the molecules,’ we are told, ‘the slower is their 
motion,’ as though molecules were like fat men, oppressed 
by their own weight.” In this sentence he runs counter 
tothe clear teaching of Clausius, Tyndall (‘‘ Heat, a Mode 
of Motion,” Lecture V., &c.) ; Clerk-Maxwell (‘‘ Theory of 
Heat,” chap. xxxii.); J. J. Thomson. (‘‘ Applications of 
Dynamics to Physics and Chemistry,” chap. vi. On 
Temperature), &c. Ifthe heavier molecules moved as fast 
as the light ones their temperature would be higher, and, 
according to Prevost’s ‘‘ Law of Exchanges,” they would 
begin to lose this, and would soon slow down to the normal 
temperature. 

In his next paragraph it is noticeable that for the most 
part the critic judiciously confines his observations to the 
elementary portions of inorganic chemistry. I had no 
intention of committing myself to the statement that weight 
alone determines case in liquefaction. As a matter of fact, 
nothing more profound was intended than a reference to 
Herman Kopp’s generalisation as modified by Dobriner 
and Lossen. 

‘* We are unable (writes Father Bredin) to accept Father 
Aherne’s division of properties into vibratory and physio- 
logical.” If he will kindly read once more I think he will 
find that that is not my division. Moreover, no formal 
division of all the properties of bodies was intended. The 
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object of the paragraph was to touch as briefly as possible 
on a certain class of objections, selecting the most pro- 
minent. Commenting on my words that ‘‘ poisonous 
substances often produce innocuous compounds,” he asks : 

Has Father Aherne never heard that innocuous substances 
often produce poisonous compounds? Carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and oxygen taken by themselves are all innocuous, 
yet strychnine is a combination of the four.. Prussic acid is 
composed of the innocuous substances. Hydrogen, carbon, 
nitrogen, and dozens of similar instances can be given. It would 
be refreshing to see Father Aherne attempt to explain the 
physiological action of such compounds on his principles. 
Perhaps it is a vibratory property (p. 351). 

Perhaps it would not be quite so refreshing if my 
opponent attempted to explain the poisonous effects of 
strychnine in accordance with the view which denies that 
strychnine (C,, H,, N, O,) consists of actual atoms of 
these four elements, but asserts that their place is occupied 
by materia prima and the forma substantialis of strychnine. 
It would possibly be something to this effect. The pro- 
perties of strychnine are passive and active. Its passive 
properties are due to materia prima and its active ones to 
its form. Poisoning is an active property, therefore it is 
caused by the forma substantialis of strychnine. This 
would be little better than a bald repetition, in obsolete 
language, of what everybody knows, viz., that strychnine 
is poisonous because there is something in it that makes 
it so. 

On the other hand, from what is now known of the 
relation between organic chemistry and animal life, it is 
possible to arrive at a fairly correct general idea of the 
manner in which such complex nitrogen alkaloid com- 
pounds as strychnine, morphine, brucine, &c., may 
act on suitable, extremely complex, and unstable com- 
pounds in such living cells as may possess them, and 
bring about increased activity, or total disruption. It is 
no more the province of chemists to determine whether the 
final physiological result is to end in increased activity of 
stimulation or tetanic convulsions, &c., than it is their 
province to say what will eventually happen when an 
engine or bicycle becomes injured by rust. Many of the 
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substances referred to are either acids or alkaloids, their 
action is therefore analogous to that of chlorine and 
sodium ; and their effects are all the more readily under- 
stood from the twofold fact that they contain nitrogen, and 


asymmetric carbon atoms. 
With regard to nitrogen Dr. F. J. Allen, M.A., writes 


(Science Gossip, May, 1900, p. 365): 


In seeking an explanation of the chemistry of life investi- 
gators have confined their attention too exclusively to the pro- 
perties of carbon. If they had given equal attention to nitrogen, 
they might have realised long ago that the most characteristic 
phenomena of life are due to this element. The intense in- 
stability or ‘‘ lability” of living substance is a specialised form 
of the lability of nitrogen compounds, as seen in gun-cotton, 
nitro-glycerine, fulminic acid, ‘‘lyddite,” &c. These com- 
pounds are formed of the same elements (nitrogen, oxygen, 
carbon, and hydrogen) that form the bulk of living substance. 
Nitrogen combines readily with many other elements, but has 
no strong reactions and few preferences, the result being that 
its compounds are the most changeable on earth. They are 
also the most various in their properties. Compare nitric acid, 
ammonia, cyanogen, azo-imide, &c. In short, nitrogen may 
be called the critical element of the world, z.e., the element 
which under the given circumstances is always wavering as to 
its state of combination. Carbon, on the contrary, has one 
over-ruling attraction—namely, for oxygen, &c. . . . So 
far as I can discern every vital action involves a passage of 
oxygen either to or from nitrogen. 


If the nitrogen molecules, the proteids, in a living cell, 
are thus hanging, as it were, in the balance, a small 
amount of chemical attraction coming properly into play, 
together with suitable vibrations (as in the case of silver 
salts in photography) may bring about their complete dis- 
integration. It is observable that a large number of 
vegetable alkaloids (N. compounds), including quinine, 
strychnine, brucine, morphine, nicotine, &c., have powerful 
rotatory effects on polarised light, dy reason of their asym- 
metric carbon atoms ; and according to Oudemans’ law the 
specific rotation of strychnine is constant in the salts brought 
about by its combination with a large number of acids. 
(See Table p. 137, Van’t Hoff, ‘‘ Atoms in Space.”) On 
account of the asymmetric arrangement of its atoms strych- 
nine has the power of attacking one stereo-chemical isomer 
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in preference to the others. Pasteur* availed himself of 
this asymmetry to separate the two kinds of tartaric acid in 
an equal mixture. Cinchonicinet combined with one to form 
cinchonicine tartrate, thus distinguishing it from the other 
kind. The only difference between the two kinds was 
their different action on polarised light—one was dextro 
and the other levo-rotatory—caused by their molecules 
being mirror images of each other. Since then, it has 
been found that such compounds as strychnine, cinchonine, 
brucine, morphine, &c., have a similar power of distin- 
guishing between two isomers of opposite rotatory powers 
in other mixtures. They, as well as ferments, are among the 
best means of procuring active compounds from such in- 
active mixtures (‘‘ Atoms in Space,” pp. 28, 29) ; and they 
probably have a like effect on analagous complex proteids, 
which, according to Halliburton (‘‘ Essentials of Chemical 
Physiology,” p. 24), are all levo-rotatory. Their action 
may be compared to that of micro-organisms and unor- 
ganised ferments. Eiloart, in a note to Van’t Hoff’s 
‘Atoms in Space,” pp. 32, 33, says: 

To ensure fermentation, then, the substance to be fermented 
and the ferment must have their configurations adjusted to one 
another like lock and key. It follows that ferments which act 
on the same substance must resemble one another like two 
keys ; and they may act on one another ¢o their mutual destruction 
if the keys turn opposite ways. 

The manner in which CO,, CO, and SH, cause poisoning 
is described by Huxley, ‘‘ Physiology,” p. 164, in strict 
accordance with the atomic theory. 

In his next paragraph my opponent acknowledges that the 
atomic theory is most in accordance with the present state 
of our knowledge; so, for that matter, does Professor Poynt- 
ing, from which it may be inferred that the atomic theory 
possesses a good deal of probability, and that any explana- 
tion which at present attempts to oust it from its position 
is not in keeping with the best knowledge of our time— 
that is to say, it is improbable. If we were to remove 
every proposition and statement which does not enjoy a 





* Dr. Japp, in Nature, September 8th, 1898, p. 455. 
+ An alkaloid isomeric with cinchonine, C29 Haq Ne O. 
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higher degree of probability than the atomic theory from 
books on philosophy, science, and history, many a mighty 
tome would be soon reduced to very convenient pro- 
portions. 

In 1899, that distinguished chemist, Professor Tilden, 
spoke of the atomic theory in the following terms: 


The atomic theory has been not only received as offering a 
plausible explanation of the familiar quantitative laws of chemical 
combination, but the theory has been enthroned as the pre- 
dominant and indispensable doctrine to which every question in 
modern chemistry is referred, and of which the triumphs of 
modern theory supply the justification. Without the atomic 
theory and the doctrine of the orderly linking of atoms, the 
natural outcome of the recognition of that property of atoms 
which is now called their valency, ‘‘ organic” chemistry would 
be a heap of confusion and progress very slow, if not impos- 
sible (‘‘ History of the Progress of Scientific Chemistry,” p. 258). 


People do not willingly turn aside from what is so clear 
and definite to follow on the trail of the penumbra of a 
remote possibility. 

Another evidence of my inaccuracy is a very general 
sentence at the end of the article, which was meant to 
apply to the whole atomic theory supplemented by the 
theory of vortex rings. Tait (‘‘Some Recent Advances in 
Physical Science”), Lodge (‘‘Modern Views on Elec- 
tricity, pp. 414, 415, 416), and many others speak in glow- 
ing terms of the theory of vortex rings. It does not seem 
a very great disgrace, therefore, for a mere cxoAacrixos to 
follow suit. My critic asks: ‘‘ But what shall we say to 
‘all phenomena of heat, light, magnetism, electricity, and 
crystallography’?” Had I written ‘‘ very many” instead 
of ‘‘all,” that sentence would be beyond the reach of the 
most captious criticism. The quotation, in the footnote, 
from Lord Kelvin does not affect my position. He does 
not say that the vortex-atom theory has militated against 
his explanation of crystalline configurations. In _ his 
‘*Molecular Tactics of a Crystal”—a lecture delivered at 
Oxford in 1893—he accounts for a good deal on the ordi- 
nary molecular theory of matter without any reference to 
the nature of atoms (whether vortex rings or otherwise). 
In subsequent lectures, in London, he illustrated many of 
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the effects of crystals on light by means of models repre- 
senting molecules. Van’t Hoff (‘‘ Atoms in Space,” p. 11) 
gives an insight into the formation of enantiomorphous 
crystals, and he adds that Soret has shown the result to be a 
general necessity. Professor Bose discovered that the plane 
of polarisation of Hertz’s magneto-electric waves is rotated 
by twisted jute fibres, according to the direction of the 
twist; and Dr. Japp, in his presidential address, 1898, 
‘* Stereo-chemistry and Vitalism,”* pointed out the close 
analogy between this and the rotation of polarised light in 
an asymmetric carbon molecule. When I wrote the words 
‘‘and crystallography,” I had these things in view, and not 
the consideration of vortex rings 77 se. 

Towards the end of the reply the following passage 
occurs : 


We, in our innocence, supposed that a vortex ring required 
a fixed finite force to produce it, and would last for ever ina 
perfect fluid, just as a sphere rolling on a perfectly smooth 
surface would, theoretically, never come to rest. Moreover 
the ring could be destroyed by another finite force if such force 
could be applied in the form of friction acting as if it were a 
brake. But when Father Aherne proceeds to state that ‘‘ infinite 
power would be required to break these ring atoms,” &c. ° 
we confess that Father Aherne’s logic is not a whit less potent 
than the vortex rings themselves. 


To this it may be answered that his moving sphere 
eternally rolling over a glabrous surface is not a bit like 
a vortex ring. Granting, for the sake of argument, that a 
fixed finite force could produce one of these rings, as all 
the vortex rings of hydrogen would be exactly alike, it 
would require a directing mind, with power extending to 
every part of the universe where hydrogen is found, to 
apply the finite force in the proper manner. Similar 
reasoning should be applied to the other elements, and 
their destruction would involve the same difficulties as 
their production. I frankly acknowledge that my logic is 
not sufficiently potent to enable me to grasp how ‘‘a finite 
force could be applied zx the form of friction acting as if it 
were a brake” to that which is, ex Aypothest, frictionless. 





* Nature, September 8th, 1898. 
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Wurtz,* speaking of Helmholtz’s theorem, thus writes 
concerning vortex rings: 

He has proved that in such a medium vortex rings, bounded 
by a system of vortex lines, are formed of an invariable quantity 
of the same liquid molecules, so that the rings can move, and 
even. change their form, without the connection of their con- 
stituent parts ever being broken. They will continue to revolve, 
and nothing will be able to separate them, divide them, or destroy 
them. Those existing in the liquid will exist there for ever, and 
new Ones can only be excited in it by a@ creative act. 


Tilden (2b. czt., p. 107) says that, supposing such a 
theory to be accepted, ‘‘each kind of vortex would repre- 
sent a special creative act which could not be undone.” 
Lodge (zb7d.) says that vortex rings would have all the 
properties of atoms, except, perhaps, gravitation, and that 
they would be indestructible. 

Throughout this paper I have endeavoured to act purely 
in self-defence. I trust I have said sufficient to show that, 
if I have to put on the roseate hue of morn, I need not, like 
the last rose of summer, stand ‘‘ blooming alone ”’—that 
I blush in fairly respectable company. Father Bredin 
states that his object was solely negative. As I understand 
he has had exceptional opportunities of becoming well 
acquainted with the teachings of modern science, may I 
suggest to him, or to his mentor, that he do something 
positive on his own account? Let him defend the follow- 
ing proposition: Atoms do not exist in compound mole- 
cules, whether these be considered in the inorganic or 
organic world. This will enable his readers to follow an 
important philosophical discussion, and may prove of 
greater utility than attempting to show up the shortcomings 
of an individual who, in questions of this description, may 
be regarded either as an ‘‘ unknown” or as a “ vanishing 
quantity.” 

It ought to be possible to conduct such a philosophical 
inquiry without importing into it a marked proportion of 
what those who are uninitiated in the laws of the game are 
likely to deem more or less personal. 


C. AHERNE. 





** Atomic Theory,” p. 327. 
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Art. II].—THE IRISH CHURCH FROM THE 
DANISH TO THE ANGLO-NORMAN 
INVASION. 


1. Lanigan’s Ecclesiastical History of Ireland, 4 vols. 
(Dublin, 1822). 

2. Healy’s Ireland’s Ancient Schools and Scholars (Dublin 
and London, 1896). 

3. Opera Omnia S. Bernardi, 4 vols. (ed. Mabillon, Paris, 
1839). 

4. O’Curry’s M.SS. Materials of Irish History (Dublin, 
1861). 

5. Worsae, The Danes and Norwegians in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland (London, 1852). 

6. Harris’s Ware (Dublin, 1739). 

7. Usher's Works, 17 vols. (Elrington and Todd’s ed., 
1847). 

8. Ledwich’s Antigutities (Dublin, 1790). 

g. Olden, The Church of Ireland (London, 1892). 


10. Wars of the Gael and Gall (edited by Todd, London, 
1867). 


HE three centuries which succeeded the life and labours 

of St. Patrick make up the most flourishing period in 

the history of the ancient Irish Church. With mar- 
vellous rapidity that Church had passed from infancy to 
maturity ; the little mustard seed had become a mighty 
tree, under the shade of which dwelt the sons and daughters 
of the Scots—brehons, bards, princes, children against the 
wish of their parents, even slaves, despising the menaces 
of their masters.* In the sixth century, many great 
Monasteries arose, where the best of the Irish fasted and 
prayed, and learned and taught, the whole country seemed 
turned into a vast religious camp; and before the century 
closed, zeal for souls and enthusiasm in God’s service had 





+ Tripartite Life of St. Patrick,” Pp» 369. 
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sent Columba to convert the Picts* and Columbanus to 
practise austerity, and shed the light of his example 
under the shadow of the Vosges mountains.t The 
celebrity of the Irish schools became so great, that in the 
two succeeding centuries, from the Saxons and Franks, 
numbers of students came to study, and while on so many 
continental lands barbarism and ignorance held sway, 
Ireland deserved the eulogium, subsequently passed by 

Johnson—that she was the school of the West. 
Nor was there any evidence, at the close of the eighth 
century, that the vigour of the Irish Church was impaired. 
Her schools were still flourishing. There were so many 
Saxon students at Armagh, that one-third of the City was 
called the Trian Saxon, or Saxon Third,§ and the Four 
Masters record the death, during the eighth century, of 
many of her famous scholars. Dungal, whose knowledge 
of theology and sacred scripture was so remarkable, and 
who, against Claudius and the Western Iconoclasts, was 
the great champion of orthodoxy, had but recently left the 
school of Bangor ;|| and if we wish to know in what 
estimation Clonmacnoise was held, even at the Court of 
Charlemagne, we have but to read the letter of Alcuin to 
Colgu, one of the professors at Clonmacnoise.{ The 
Paschal controversy was long since over, for the obstinacy 
of the Northern Monks had at last yielded to the per- 
suasive eloquence of Adamnan,** and if the Pelagian 
heresy had ever flourished in Ireland, or was being revived 
in the seventh century, as Pope Honorius seems to have 
feared,++ there is no mention of it in the native Annals of 
the ninth or tenth centuries, nor in the complaints made 
from time to time against Irishmen abroad. Nor is it 
likely that orthodoxy would have sought for a champion 
amongst men who came from a church tainted and vitiated 
by heresy. The Irish Church had attained to age, without 





* Adamnan’s “ Life of St. Columba,” Reeve’s Ed. (Dublin, 1857), p. 73. 

t Montalembert, ‘‘ Monks of the West” (Noonan, Boston, U.S.A.) Vol. I.. 
~ Boswell's ‘‘ Johnson,” chap. xxxii. 

§ Healy, p. 199. || Healy, p. 390; Lanigan, chap.xx. 

] Usher's “ Sylloge.” 

** Bede's ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History,” Book V., chap. xv. 

++ Usher's ‘‘ Sylloge.” 
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against the Ancient Irish, and neither his intemperate 
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losing the vigour or energy of youth, and all the indi- 
cations were that she was entering on a career of renewed 
prosperity, and that the glory of her future would not be 
overshadowed even by the glory of her past. Yet, so 
fallible is human foresight, that she was just about to 
enter on a period of decay, when her very life was to be 
imperilled ; for the tempest of Danish invasion, which had 
swept over so many lands, just burst on the coasts of 
Iteland. 

With a partiality excusable in a Dane, Worsae has tried 
to show that the Danes were not so bad as they are repre- 
sented to have been, and that as to their ferocity and 
fanaticism the verdict of history has been too severe. He 
indignantly denies that they carried away and destroyed 
sO many manuscripts, which would be quite useless for 
them, written in a language which they did not understand.* 
They promoted trade and coined money,t and in these 
respects especially, were above, rather than below, the Irish 
in civilisation. Ledwich, an Irishman, goes further still. 
He seems to think that Ireland was utterly barbarous when 
the Danes came, that there were no stone buildings, and 
that the famous Round Towers were the work of Danish 
hands.? This latter assertion we might admit, if we re- 
member the distinction between an efficient and an occa- 
sional cause: these towers were built by the Irish, because 
of Danish depredations, and to serve as a refuge against 
their attacks. Ledwich was a learned man, but his veracity 
was not equal to his learning; he was bitterly prejudiced 

































advocacy on behalf of the Danes, nor Worsae’s partisan 
zeal can avail. The Danes built up nothing and knew only 
how to destroy. It is well known that wherever they 
landed, robbery and murder followed, and that their raven 
banner was the symbol of desolation and ruin. Nor were 
they less ferocious in Ireland than elsewhere; and in 
Ireland, as in other countries, their fury was directed most 
against Christian churches and monasteries and for the 
extirpation of Christianity itself. Of their various attacks 





*Worsae, p. 301. + Worsae, p. 334. : 
+ Ledwich’s ‘‘ Antiquities,” pp. 141-3, 288. Petrie’s ‘‘ Round Towers,” p. 9. 
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on the several monasteries the records are necessarily 
incomplete, for in that age of turmoil the machinery of 
scholarship was disorganised. Yet, in the native annals, 
incomplete though they be, we find that Armagh was 
plundered six times in the ninth century and three times in 
the tenth,* and that, during the same period, Clonmacnoise 
was attacked four times, Glendalough twice; Bangor, 
Clonard, Kells and Cloonenagh once each, and Kildare 
five times. What took place at Bangor and Armagh will 
illustrate the injury done, for these are types of the ruin 
effected elsewhere. In Bangor (824) the monastery was 
plundered, the oratory broken into, and the relics of St. 
Comgal, the founder, shaken from the shrine in which they 
were placed, and the shrine itself carried away. Armagh 
was plundered (832) three times in one month ; a few years 
later (839) its oratory and cathedral were burned ; in 867 
it was again plundered and burned with its oratories, all its 
property and wealth was carried away and one thousand 
persons were either killed by the sword or driven into the 
burning buildings where they were suffocated ; later still, 
(890) it was again plundered, 700 of its inhabitants were 
taken into captivity and its church and oratory were 
destroyed. 

The monastic character of the ancient Irish Church has 
been often noted.t It was in the monasteries and by them 
that the whole work of education was. carried on, for the 
bardic schools were the only other schools there were, and 
they were not, in the eighth and ninth centuries, of much 
account, and were never ‘‘an unmixed blessing.”{ In the 
monasteries the monk toiled and prayed; there were the 
churches, there lived the priests who ministered to the 
people outside, and there also was the bishop, whose 
episcopate was not yet diocesan, § and whose jurisdiction was 
limited to the monastery and its immediate surroundings. 
When these monasteries were violently invaded, their 





***Four Masters,” at the years 830, 39, 43, 50, 67, 91, 846, 920, 934, 
951, 833, 86, 822. 

+ ‘*Cambrensus Eversus,” Vol. III., p. 463. ‘‘Monks of the West,” 
Book VIII., chap. iii. 

t Douglas Hyde's * Literary History of Ireland,” p. 488. 

§ Harris's ‘‘ Ware,” Vol. I., p. 140. 
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schools destroyed, their books torn or ‘‘drowned,”* their 
scholars and teachers gone, their altars overthrown or 
desecrated, their chalices turned into Pagan drinking cups, 
their priests murdered or at least dispersed and hiding in 
woods and caves, the work of conserving and propagating 
the Christian religion was well nigh impossible, and the 
danger seemed not remote that the light of the Gospel, 
which had burned so brilliantly and so long, was about to 
be finally extinguished. The material damage done to the 
churches was in many cases repaired, and one does not 
know which to marvel at most—the grim persistence with 
which the Danes attacked the monasteries, or the equally 
grim persistence with which the Irish repaired them. But 
mere material damage was not the greatest injury done to 
the Irish Church: in the corruption of manners, the neglect 
of religion, and the general demoralisation of the people, 
her wounds were deeper still. The whole energies of the 
people were turned to war; the fatal clan system, so fruitful 
of discord, still flourished, and the weapons which should 
have been turned against the invader were as often turned 
against each other. The quietness and seclusion of a 
monastery soon lost their attractions for a warlike race ; 
amid strife and bloodshed neither sanctity nor learning 
could flourish ; even monks, forgetting that their vocation 
was one of peace, mingled in the fray and not alone fought 
the invader, but even fought each other.t Reverence for 
monasteries and their inhabitants declined, and not once, 
but often did a native and Christian chief plunder and rob 
as ruthlessly as the Pagan Dane. During the ninth and 
tenth centuries, Clonmacnoiset was sacked and plundered 
by native chiefs no less than eight times ; Armagh, Glen- 
dalough, Cloonenagh, and Kildare once each; and the 
Annals say, at the year 849, that a native chief burned the 
oratory of Treoit, with 62 persons who had sought shelter 
within its consecrated walls. 

St. Patrick has spoken with enthusiasm of the generosity 
of the Irish, how they came and cast upon the altar even 
their personal ornaments, though his love of poverty pre- 





* Hyde, p. 419. t+ Reeve’s ‘‘ Adamnan,” p. 255. 
+‘* Four Masters,” at the years 831, 2, 4, 44, 934, 51, 60. 
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cluded him from accepting all! their gifts.* In succeeding 
ages the same generous spirit survived. Each chief felt 
proud to have a monastery on his territory, which he 
generously endowed with land. The Chief of Ely, 
O’Carrol, for instance, gave his own residence for a 
monastery; Turlogh, of Thomond, richly endowed 
Killaloe,+ and such examples were not rare but usual. Up 
to the coming of the Danes, these monastic possessions 
were respected, and except in rare and isolated cases did 
not excite the aggressive cupidity of the native chiefs 
But the havoc wrought by foreign invasion and domestic 
strife weakened the influence of religion, and the Church 
lands came to be regarded by many of the chiefs with a 
hungry eye. While they had a member of their own 
family in Holy Orders who could act as abbot; they were 
content to let the monastery alone; but when the clerical 
vocation was not vouchsafed to one of their kindred, under 
the specious plea of guarding the monastery against the 
Danes, they boldly took possession of its land, and even 
assumed the name and exercised the authority of abbot. 
During the ninth century, there was a lay abbot at Ross.§ 
In several other monasteries the same system prevailed, 
and at Armagh, from the early part of the tenth century, 
there was a succession of lay and married abbots, who 
presumed to act in the name of St. Patrick, and with the 
authority of the primatial see. 

Such abuses as these indicate that the Irish Church had 
fallen on evil days. Yet her monasteries and schools 
struggled on, and with some measure of success. Suibne, 
who died (891) and was buried in Clonmacnoise, pre- 
sumably one of its students or professors, is described 
by Florence of Worcester as ‘‘the wisest and greatest 
doctor of the Scots.‘/ Dicuil—‘‘ the Geographer ’’** as he is 
called—who flourished in the same century, another scholar 
of Clonmacnoise, wrote an interesting and learned work, 
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«De Mensura Orbis Terrae.” Cormac, who was King of 
Cashel and Bishop (d. 906), wrote a glossary, well known to 
Irish scholars as ‘‘ Cormac’s Glossary,” and showing that 
he knew not only Irish, but Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
as well;* while Maelmura and Flann, and O’Hartigan 
and O'Flynn wrote works in Irish some of which still 
remain.t| Maelmura wrote a poem on the Milesian 
Immigration, published (1847) by the Irish Archeological 
Society.t Nine or ten of O’Hartigan’s pieces remain ; 
and of O’Flynn there are fourteen pieces remaining, 
containing 1,800 lines, and dealing with the whole early 
and mythical history of Ireland.§ 

But if there were few illustrious names in the Irish schools 
at home, it was not so on the Continent, where the repu- 
tation of the Irish for sanctity and scholarship was still 
maintained. During this period the Irish went abroad in 
crowds,|| some perhaps to indulge their curiosity, for the 
Irish had already acquired a reputation for rambling,‘ 
others because, in a country desolated by perpetual war, 
they could cultivate neither sanctity nor scholarship and 
sought for both in more favoured lands. Of this latter 
class was Dungal—‘‘ Hibernicus Exul,” as he puts it 
himself.** Mention has already been made of his services 
against the Iconoclasts. He also set up a school at Pavia, 
which soon became famous throughout Italy, and in the 
end returned to Bobbio, where he died (825); Donatus 
‘‘Sanguine Scotorum,” scholar and poet, died Bishop of 
Fiesole (873). Other Irishmen were Marcellus and Euse- 
bius, monks in St. Gall ;++ Helcis, Bishop of Angouleme ; 
Columbanus a monk, who wrote some verses for Charles 
the Bald;t{ and Patrick, a monk at Glastonbury, which 
monastery was established by Irish monks, and in which 
the great St. Dunstan was trained; another Colum- 
banus, a century later, was a monk at Ghent (d. 959), and 
both at Cologne and Metz there were Irish monasteries. 
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But of all the Irishmen abroad during the period, the best 
known was John Scotus Erigena. Thetime of his birth, 
the place in Ireland in which he was born, the school, or 
schools, in which he studied, the time and place and 
manner of his death are all equally uncertain, but that 
he was Irish is undoubted. Among the scholars of the 
ninth century he stood high, among the philosophers he 
was first, and at Rome, the variety and extent of his 
learning—‘‘a barbarian from the ends of the earth””—was 
matter for the greatest wonder. A resident at the Court of 
Charles the Bald, a familiar and favourite of that monarch 
and head of the palace school, among the scholars around 
him so great was his learning that he soon came to be 
called the Master ;*¥ and when the controversy raised by 
Gottschalk on predestination arose he undertook the refuta- 
tion of Gottschalk’s errors. Unlike hiscountryman Dungal, 
he relied too much on reason and had no great reverence for 
authority, nor can it be denied that the language of his 
‘‘Capitula”+ in reference to predestination, free will, the 
effects of original sin and eternal punishment is difficult to 
acquit of error, and gave plausible excuse for the attacks 
of Florus and Prudentius. Their acrid criticisms have 
been justly censured by Dr. Healy, and are less remarkable 
for Christian charity than for coarse and brutal invective ; 
for such terms as ‘‘vanus et garrulus homo,” ‘‘ quasi 
scholasticus et eruditus,” ‘‘ fabricator mendaciorum,”* and 
others of the like character are simply abuse, utterly de- 
void of argument, and repel rather than attract conviction. 
At two councils—Valence (855) and Langres (859)—Scotus 
was condemned, but at the Synod of Tousi (860) that con- 
demnation seems to have been revoked.§ Scotus must 
have been able to explain what he wrote to the satisfaction 
of the assembled bishops, and perhaps he attached to his 
language a philosophic rather than a theologic significance. 
At the request of Charles the Bald he translated from the 
Greek the works of Dionysius the Areopagite, which 
work, also, did not escape censure, though the language 
of Anastasius contrasts agreeably with that of Florus and 
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Prudentius. He merely insinuates that Erigena’s translation 
was too literal and sets down this to his humility—not pre- 
suming to depart from the very words of the original.* The 
third and last work of Erigena was not a translation but an 
original work and was called ‘‘de divisione Naturae.” 
In this he was guilty of pantheism, for throughout he 
identifies Nature with God. His death is assigned to the 
year 875. Mosheim’s judgment on him was that ‘‘ he was 
a great and excelling genius,”+ and Lanigan’s that he was 
a good philosopher, but a bad theologian ; and both judg- 
ments may be accepted as correct. 

At the commencement of the eleventh century, after a 
long period of darkness, the clouds seemed to have rolled 
away and the prospect ‘ooked bright for Ireland and the 
Irish Church. At last, unity of government was estab- 
lished, and one strong man—Brian Boru—governed the 
whole country. At Sulcoit, and Scattery Island, and Glen- 
mama he had taught the Danes the bitterness of defeat, and 
the Danish colonies at Limerick, Waterford, and Dublin 
were his obedient, even if unwilling, subjects. The native 
chiefs, no longer allowed to make war upon each other, 
stood in salutary awe of his power; and Brian himself, 
victorious over all his enemies, was desirous in his old age 
to repair the ravages of long-continued war. For the 
twelve years he was supreme King, he did much for 
religion and learning. ‘* He sent professors and masters 
to teach wisdom and knowledge and to buy books beyond 
the sea,” for there were few books that the Danes had not 
destroyed. He built many churches, and of these there 
are specially enumerated the churches of Inniscaltra and 
Killaloe, and the bell-tower of Tuam Grene.? With regard 
to the church of Killaloe, the opinion of Petrie is—and he 
gives good reason for his opinion—that the church was 
built, judging from its architecture, at a much earlier 
period, probably in the seventh century ; and, as to Innis- 
caltra, it was merely restored by Brian, and the only part 
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built in his day was the chancel arch.* Without adopting 
in full the panegyric of MacLaig in his ‘‘ Wars of the Gael 
and Gall,” it may be conceded that Brian’s efforts were not 
in vain, and that a revival in religion and learning did 
take place. But it was only a temporary stemming of the 
tide, and after Clontarf, where Brian and so many 
members of his family perished, the condition. of 
Ireland, like the relapsing sinner, became even worse 
than before. Nor was there any stage of her history 
so disastrous for the Irish Church as that long period 
of discord and anarchy which followed Clontarf and 
lasted for one hundred and fifty years. O’Brien in 
Munster, O’Loghlin in Ulster, O'Connor in Connaught 
—each wished to be supreme; and, if they could not be 
supreme themselves, they were determined that no one else 
should, and so, from age to age, this ruinous struggle was 
carried on. The lesser chiefs imitated the greater, and the 
result was universal war. As the influence of the clergy 
diminished, that of the bards increased, and it was seldom 
used for the interests of peace. A bard’s attachment was 
to his clan; his view did not reach beyond its limits; his 
talents were for personal panegyric, or rude invective ;t he 
roused his chief to war, which was seldom necessary, by 
recounting the warlike deeds of his ancestors: the peaceful 
he dubbed as cowards or sluggards, the warlike only 
deserving of praise; and toa people like the Irish, so much 
swayed by emotion, his appeals were irresistible. There 
must have been many who saw in slaughtered kinsmen and 
ruined homes the sad realities of war, and who sighed for 
a life of peace at home; but either the powerlessness to 
disobey a warlike chief, the fear of the bard’s satire, or, 
perhaps, the vanity to receive his praise were too much for 
them, and, against their better judgment, they were borne 
along by the rushing tide. To the Danes was left the 
business and the profits of commerce, which was de- 
spised by the Irish ; and what was said of them in 
a later age was, I fear, only too true in the eleventh 
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and twelfth centuries—that the Irish knew no industry but 
war.* 

This long period of strife and turmoil was a time of 
bitter trial for the Church. In past centuries the plunder 
of churches and monasteries was left, except in some few 
cases to the Danes ; but this unholy work was now done 
by native chiefs; and when O’Brien invaded Ulster, or 
O’Connor went to Thomond, the annals record that they 
spared neither churches nor territory on their march.+ 
Within the century after Clontarf Clonmacnoise was 
plundered six times, Armagh three times,§ Kells, Ard- 
braccan, and Kildare twice, and Derry and Glendalough 
once each, nor does this exhaust the list of churches that 
suffered by native hands. The Danes were weak, except 
at Dublin and Waterford, and besides, they were now 
Christians and had, since 1040, a Danish bishop at Dublin, || 
but though they had ceased to be Pagans they had not 
ceased to be plunderers; and amongst other churches 
they had pillaged Ardbraccan twice and Armagh once.{ 

Amid this wreck and ruin the monasteries still struggled 
on, some indeed in a precarious condition, but others, 
such as Clonmacnoise, protected and endowed by Trulough 
O’Connor, Lismore, patronised by the O’Briens of Thomond 
and the MacCarthys of Desmond, and Derry, where 
O’Loghlin of Tyrone died (1122)—these in the twelfth 
century were in a fairly prosperous condition. The 
exodus of Irishmen to foreign lands still continued, 
and at Wurtzburg, Fulda, and Ratisbon were monas- 
teries almost, if not exclusively, Irish.** At Fulda 
lived and died (1002), in great sanctity, Marianus 
Scotus,++ who wrote in Latin a valuable chronicle, and 
at Ratisbon was another Marianus Scotus ft (died 1088), 
who wrote a learned Commentary on the Scriptures. At 
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home also were some distinguished scholars, who wrote in 
Gaelic—Con O’Loghlin, a poet (died 1024), ‘‘a very dis- 
tinguished scholar,” says O’Curry ;* Flan, who wrote ‘‘ Syn- 
chronisms of Flan,” described by Dr. Hydet as ‘‘ the 
greatest scholar of the day,” and of whose poetry two thou- 
sand lines are to be found in the ‘‘ Book of Leinster ” alone ; 
Thighernach, most famous and most accurate of all the Irish 
chroniclers ¢ (died 1088) ; O’Malone (died 1223), who wrote 
the ‘‘Chronicum Scotorum”’;§ and last, though first in 
order of time, MacLiag (died 1016), who wrote the ‘‘ Wars 
of the Gael and Gall,” a work inordinately and even dis- 
agreeably verbose but yet of undoubted historic value. 
Lanigan states || that foreign students still came to Ireland, 
though he can only give one solitary name. 

But an oasis cannot conceal, it only accentuates the 
nakedness of the surrounded desert; nor can the partial 
prosperity of a few schools conceal the ruin that had come 
upon the Irish Church. The constant plunder of churches 
by Christian chiefs, aided by Christian soldiers, showed 
that the worst passions of the human heart were let loose, 
and that religion had lost its power to control them. No 
synods were held for more than three centuries, from the 
first coming of the Danes to the Synod of Fiad MacEngus 
(1115); the bishops, deprived of the revenues of the monastic 
lands, conferred orders for money; and theannals record, at 
1055,/ that a pitched battle took place between the monks of 
Armagh and Kells, in which many lives were lost; and 
again, in 1060, there was a battle between two rival 
factions for the abbacy of Armagh. The salt had lost its 
savour, corruption spread from the clergy to the people, 
and Lanfranc, in his letters to Turlogh, Kiny of Munster, 
and to the Danish King of Dublin**; and, again, Anselm to 
King Murtoghtt was able to accuse the Irish that bishops 
were consecrated without sees, that these bishops were 
guilty of simony, that marriages were contracted irregu- 
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larly and within the prohibited degrees, and that the 
abominable practice existed of men abandoning their 
wives, even interchanging wives, with consequent pro~ 
miscuous intercourse. Lesser evils, but by no means 
small, were those mentioned by Gillebert, Bishop of 
Limerick, who, in his capacity of Papal Legate, sought to 
establish uniformity of discipline and practice, and wrote 
for the benefit of the clergy a tract ‘‘ De Usu Ecclesias- 
tico,”’ and another ‘‘ De Statu Ecclesiz.”* He dwells much 
on the diversity of orders, masses, and offices, sought to per- 
suade all to conform to the Roman Office, and characterises 
as unbecoming and schismatical that a learned man in one 
order would be an idiot and a layman in a church of a 
different order. Lanigan remarks, with justice,t that Gille- 
bert was but a shallow theologian, for diversity of liturgy 
does not involve diversity of doctrine; there are still many 
orders in the Church, and the offices of the regular differ 
from the secular clergy, as well as among themselves, but 
nobody would regard this as schism. 

In the year 1132, Malachy O’Morgair—afterwards St. 
Malachy—became Archbishop of Armagh. Born 1094, 
and educated at Armagh and Lismore, he became suc- 
cessively priest, Vicar-General to Celsus (then Archbishop 
of Armagh), Abbot of Bangor, Bishop of Connor, and 
Archbishop of Armagh, besides subsequently Bishop of 
Down and Papal Legate.t Twice he went to Rome, where 
he was received by Innocent II. with the greatest respect. § 

On these journeys he turned aside to Clairvaux, where 
he made the acquaintance and became the personal and 
attached friend of St. Bernard in whose monastery and in 
whose arms he died (1148). St. Bernard wrote his life, and 
it is in these pages that the picture of the Irish Church in 
the twelfth century is drawn in the most sombre colours. 
At Armagh Malachy found that one powerful family had 
possessed that see for over two hundred years. Fifteen 
in succession—mostly laymen, and married, though 
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educated*—had presumed to take the primate’s place, to 
appropriate the revenues and to have themselves recognised 
as Coarbs, or successors of St. Patrick. They did not, 
however, exercise episcopal functions,+ but employed a 
regularly consecrated bishop, who discharged the duties of 
the episcopal office. Even after the appointment of Malachy 
as Archbishop, one of these usurpers, Nigellus,t took pos- 
session of the Bacal Jesu, or Crozier of St. Patrick, a relic 
highly venerated by the Irish. With this crozier he made 
his visitation through the various provinces, and the people 
—stultus et insipiens—says St. Bernard, recognised the 
possessor of St. Patrick’s Crozier as his successor, and paid 
to a usurper the honours and dues which should have been 
reserved for St. Malachy. In other churches, and perhaps 
in Armagh, but subsidiary to the Coarb, there were other 
usurpers under the name of Herenachs.§ Originally 
stewards of church property—not always ecclesiastics, more 
usually laymen—their possession of the lands became 
hereditary, but they were subject to the Bishop, or Abbot, 
and had out of the lands to pay him certain rents and to 
be charged, besides, with the maintenace of the church. 
Taking advantage of the disorders that prevailed, they 
continued to remember only their hereditary rights to the 
lands, but their obligations they conveniently ignored, and 
we know that Armagh was left in part without a roof for 
one hundred and jthirty years; that the monastery of 
Bangor ceased to exist, and that when St. Malachy under- 
took the building of a stone church there, the Herenach, 
presumably lest he might be called upon to fill his inherited 
obligations, incited the people to violence, telling them 
that they were Irish and not Gauls, and that a wooden 
church should be built, as was done by their ancestors.‘ 
Neither at Connor nor Armagh were the offices chanted by 
the clergy ; there was no preaching, no confession ; mar- 
riages were irregularly contracted ; faith was dead, and the 
people were Christians in name but Pagans in reality.** 
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Thwarted in all his efforts at reform, Malachy lived for two 
years outside his episcopal city of Armagh—kept out 
forcibly by the lay usurpers, Maurice and Nigel,* and 
when he entered it, as a protection against violence, he had 
to have an armed guard night and day. It has been some- 
times thought that St. Bernard’s words were too strong, that 
the picture is over-drawn, and such expressions applied to 
the Irish as ‘‘ gens fera,” ‘‘ gens non sancta,” “ sine lege 
vivens,” **rudus populus,”’ ‘‘non ad homines sed ad bestias 
destinatum’”’ (Malachian), and others equally strong, cer- 
tainly strike an Irish Catholic ear with a jarring sound. 
Dr. Lanigant has tried to show, and not unsuccessfully, 
that the irregular marriages spoken of were not the same 
as concubinage, but were simply sponsalia de futuro. These 
sponsalia, as distinguished from sponsalia de presente, which 
in those days did not differ from marriage, were entered 
into with the interchange of gifts and with certain solemn 
ceremonies im facie Ecclesiae, and when cohabitation 
ensued, in accordance with the mutual promise, the contract 
became the same asthe contract of marriage, and in fact 
was declared such by Gregory IX. Such a mode of 
contracting marriage was not usual in other countries, nor 
was it regularly recognised, but it was thought sufficient 
in Ireland, and a contract having the sanction of religion 
is quite different from those irregular connections which 
ignore religion altogether and are founded exclusively on 
the uncontrolled impulse of the passions. But the attempt 
to show that the other disorders spoken of did not exist, or 
that they should be confined to the north of Ireland is vain. 
Almost the same indictment was made against Dublin by 
Lanfranc} and St. Anselm. Nor isit likely that Connaught 
and Munster and Meath were any better, the very places 
which for more than a century were the theatre of perpetual 
war. The whole Church of Ireland looked up to Armagh 
for example and guidance, and how could the members of 
the body be sound when the head itself was stricken with 
disease ?§ In such a church—helpless, almost hopeless, 
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defaced, disfigured, robbed of its ancient beauty and vigour 
—who could recognise the once prosperous Church of St. 
Columbanus and St. Columba? The Irish Church of their 
day might be compared to a splendid vessel, equal to the 
most arduous voyage and fearing neither wind nor tide ; 
in the twelfth century she had become a battered hulk, 
aimlessly drifting on the sea. 

Great and many as these evils were, yet they will not 
establish the contention of Ware and Usher in the seven- 
teenth century, of Ledwich in the eighteenth, or of Olden 
in our own day—that the Irish was an independent church 
and refused its allegiance to Rome. Mr. Olden* does not 
deny that the Irish held Rome in great veneration and 
that many of them went thither on a pilgrimage; but he 
gravely assures us that they venerated Rome, not as the 
head of their Church, but simply as the burial place of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. His assertion is sufficiently novel 
and sufficiently ridiculous, and carries with it its own 
refutation. Ledwicht is never sparing either of assertion 
or speculation, and his speculations as to the Eastern 
origin of the Irish Church are as well founded as his 
positive assertion that there were differences of doctrine 
between the Irish and Roman Church, for the only 
argument he has is that there were differences about the 
Paschal Computation which, as everyone knows, did not 
touch the question of doctrine at all. Usher’s prejudices 
were as strong as Ledwich’s,} but his learning, and indeed 
his candour, were far greater ; and yet his pitiful argument 
is that the Pope had no spiritual jurisdiction in Ireland, 
because up to the time of Gillebert there was no Papal 
Legate—as if the presence of a Papal Legate were 
necessary to connect Ireland in doctrine and -even in 
discipline with the See of Rome. As to Ware,§ he may 
be passed over, as he merely quotes and follows Usher. 
If this charge were true, it is strange it was not made 
either by Lanfranc, or Anselm, or St. Bernard ; neither 
is it charged against any of the numerous Irishmen abroad, | 
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not even against Scotus Erigena, against whom so many 
hard things have been said. If it were so, why should 
so many princes go as pilgrims to Rome—Sitric (1040),* 
Flaherty O’Neill (1030), Donogh O’Brien (1060), for 
instance? Even in the twelfth century the journey to 
Rome was no light matter but one full of difficulty and 
danger; and Pope Innocent compassionates St. Malachy 
on having made it,+ and if princes and bishops went there, 
it was not to gratify idle curiosity, but for their souls’ sake 
—to pay their respects to him who was head of their 
Church, and who sat in St. Peter’s chair. 

With unbounded admiration St. Bernard speaks} of 
St. Malachy and his labours in the work of reform. As 
Archbishop he travelled on foot, suffering the extremes of 
cold and fatigue ; like the good pastor he was ready to lay 
down his life for his sheep. Knowing his danger, but not 
fearing it, he stood in the midst of wolves ; so little ambi- 
tious that entreaty and almost force were necessary to make 
him accept the See of Armagh,§ but only on condition 
that if he could reform the people he would be allowed to 
resign, which he did, being content henceforth with the 
small and obscure diocese of Down. Such exertions and 
such example as his could not but succeed, and both at 
Armagh and Connor the changed he effected was great. 
The Roman customs in regard to the Office were intro- 
duced, priests were ordained, churches built, confessions 
became frequent, the people came to the churches, 
irregular marriage and concubinage were replaced by 
lawful marriage, until at length it might be said guz 
ante non populus meus nunc populus meus.\| As Papal 
Legate he travelled all parts of the country, settled 
many disputes among warring princes, and we find 
him in Cork, where he settled a dispute there about 
the succession in that See. At his death (1148) the 
impress of his zeal was left on the whole Irish Church. 
Yet disorders of such long-standing cannot be cured in 
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the life or by the labours of a single man, and while much 
had been done, much remained yet to do. 

So long ago as the Synod of Rathbresil (1118) an 
attempt was made to evolve order out of chaos in 
Church Government, and for the first time diocesan 
episcopacy was established. The numbers of Sees was 
fixed at twenty-four, exclusive of Dublin, which was 
still left under the jurisdiction of Canterbury. Waterford 
and Lismore, which had hitherto been subject to the 
same jurisdiction, were now made part of the Munster 
province and subject to the Archbishop of Cashel.* No 
palliums were yet conferred on any Irish prelate, but 
both Armagh and Cashel were recognised and decreed 
to be archiepiscopal sees, Armagh having a primacy 
over all Ireland, while in the southern half, or Leth 
Mona, Cashel was supreme. It was decreed that Church 
lands were to be respected and to be free from tribute, 
and while a blessing was pronounced on those who 
respected the Synod’s decrees, a curse was pronounced 
on those who should infringe them. Yet so little were 
these decrees respected that Turlogh O’Connor burned 
the churches of Cashel and Lismore (1121) and Emly 
(1123), and Connor O’Loghlin burned the church of Trim 
with a number of people who were there assembled.+ 
Other synods were held at Cashel (1134) and Innispatrick 
(1148), at the latter of which it was agreed that St. 
Malachy should proceed to Rome and beg the palliums 
for Armagh and Cashel, which so far had not been 
obtained. The same St. Malachy had meantime intro- 
duced the Cistercian Order into Ireland and had built 
for them a monastery at Mellifontt (1142). At the Synod 
of Kells (1152) Cardinal Paparo, who had been especially 
sent from Rome, conferred four palliums—on the Arch- 
bishops of Armagh, Cashel, Dublin, Tuam ; and so little 
was the number or boundary of the dioceses fixed on at 
Rathbresil adhered to, that a new arrangement was now 
made and so many as thirty-eight dioceses were estab- 





* Lanigan, Vol. IV., pp. 42-3. 
+ Lbidem, p. 55. t Lbidem, p. 128. 
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lished.* Tithes were ordered to be paid, yet they were 
not paid up to the Synod of Cashel (1172); nor were the 
diocesan arrangements final, for at the next synod, Brigh- 
MacTighet (1158), another diocese was added—that of 
Derry; at Clane a further synod was held (1162). These 
numerous synods in such rapid succession, and in such 
marked contrast to the preceding ages, when no synods 
were held, indicate that the work of reform was being 
pushed on, and that the Bishops were earnest in their 
efforts, but it was easier to hold synods and make salutary 
regulations than to put these regulations in force; nor 
could this be done while there were a number of turbulent 
chiefs for ever quarrelling with each other, making war a 
pastime, and caring little for the people of whom they were 
at once the torment and the curse. At the Anglo-Norman. 
invasion the clan system, having long outgrown its time, 
still existed, and, like the upas tree, neither Church nor 
State could flourish beneath its poisoned shade. 


E. A. D’ALTON. 





* Lanigan, p. 167. + Lanigan, Vol. IV., p. 167. 
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Art. IV.—THEOLOGY AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. 


1. Forschungen zur Christlichen Litteratur und Dogmenge- 
schichte. WHerausgegeben.von Dr. A. EHRHARD, 0.6. 
Professor der Kirchengeschichte an der _ k.k. 
Universitat zu Wien, und Dr. J. P. Kirscn, 0.6. 
Professor der Patrologie u. Christl. Archzologie an 
der Universitat zu Freiburg (Schweiz): I. Band. 
I. Heft. Die Lehre von der Gemeinschaft der 
Heiligen im Christ]. Alterthum. Eine dogmenge- 
schichtliche Studie von J. P. Kirscu. Mainz: Verlag 
von Franz Kirchheim. 1900. 


2. The Ritschlian Theology: Critical and Constructive. 
An Exposition and an Estimate. By ALFRED E. 
GaRVIE, M.A. (Oxon.), B.D. (Glasgow). Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 38, George Street. 1899. 


F some writer of our day were to take up afresh the 
subject treated by Bacon in the ‘‘ Advancement of 
Learning” and the De Augmentis Scientiarum, he 
would find a wealth of new material ready to his hand, 
especially in the triumphant progress of the sciences in the 
century that is passing from us. Most of the sciences, 
known to the English philosopher, have indeed made 
goodly increase, and have put forth new and wide- 
spreading branches. Many of them have taken new shape 
and amended their methods, while recent research and 
experiment have opened out fresh regions of knowledge. 
It is especially in the fertile fields of physical science that we 
have witnessed the most rapid progress and startling 
changes. And Mr. Balfour is possibly right in believing 
that its achievements in this direction will remain the chief 
distinction of the nineteenth century. But changes 
scarcely less remarkable may be seen in the philosophy of 
the age, in its political and social ideals, or in its art and 
literature—changes that are partly independent of the 
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scientific progress, though possibly both are due to some 
common causes, and partly occasioned and controlled by 
the onward march of science. The deep and widespread 
movement of what is vaguely called modern thought is 
well worthy of consideration for its own sake ; but, for us, it 
has a yet greater importance, by reason of its relations 
with revealed religion. With one aspect of these relations 
we are most of us familiar ; for even those Catholics who 
pay little heed to modern movements must occasionally be 
startled by the noise of hostilities on the scientific frontier. 
Unfortunately, both divines and men of science have too 
often adopted the attitude of belligerents. The writings of 
some scientific writers are disfigured by attacks on religion. 
And such works as Darwin’s have to run the gauntlet 
through a long array of hostile theologians. The painful 
and distorted story of the war between Science and 
Religion has been set forth in the bitter pages of the late 
Dr. Draper, and retold in a more moderate fashion, and 
with what may be called professional courtesy, by the 
distinguished American diplomatist, Mr. Andrew White. 
But, though it is thus made matter of history, the 
struggle is not yet a thing of the past; and for some 
time a desultory guerilla warfare has been carried 
on by various combatants in the pages of the English 
periodicals. The difficulties which form the leading 
casus belli must have arisen in any case, and could 
hardly fail to cause a certain amount of friction. But, like 
some other wars that are called ‘‘ inevitable,” the conflict 
between science and theology—or, to speak more properly, 
between men of science and theologians—might well have 
been averted by the exercise of a little patience and forbear- 
ance by the representatives of both parties. 

In the hands of extreme writers like Haeckel and 
Huxley, or philosophers of the school of Comte, the 
contest was a veritable war of extermination. Neither the 
Agnostic scientist nor the Positivist philosopher, who 
regarded the theological state as a stage of transition 
or intellectual childhood, could leave the theologian in 
peaceful possession of the smallest strip of territory. 
Happily, however, these extreme views do not really 
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represent the main current of modern thought, although 
the writers of this school sometimes affect to be the spokes- 
men of their age, and treat those who gainsay them as 
obscurantists and reactionaries; for there are others, in 
no wise inferior in scientific attainments or philosophic 
speculation, who still retain their belief in revealed 
religion. And far from being the survivors of a dwindling 
party, or the leaders of a forlorn hope, they hold a position 
which is being maintained and strengthened. The fact in 
itself is certainly significant, and it may well afford some 
help and comfort to timorous believers. Moreover, the 
rise of new schools of theology, in the native home of 
scientific criticism, goes far to provide a practical disproof 
of the Comtist account of the position held by theology. 

But if Christian theology has thus vindicated its right to 
existence, can it be said that it has emerged from the 
struggle scatheless and unchanged? The dissolvent forces 
of criticism have been at work on the text of the Scriptures, 
and on the documents of ecclesiastical tradition; the monu- 
ments of the ancient East have given a new perspective to 
the origins of history. And the comparative study of re- 
ligions has thrown fresh light on the development of dogma. 
The established facts of recent science, and its widely ac- 
cepted theories, seemed at first sight hard to reconcile with 
much in the traditional doctrines ; and the master minds of 
Germany have created new systems of philosophy subver- 
sive of medizval metaphysics. In the presence of these 
momentous changes in every region of human knowledge, 
how can theology still ride at rest in its old moorings? It 
might well seem that if it is to hold its own in the midst of 
the young and vigorous sciences by which it is surrounded, 
it must adapt itself to its new environment, and exchange 
the venerable but somewhat rusty arms of the Middle Ages 
for modern weapons of precision. 

This problem is now forcing itself on the attention of 
serious theologians who are acquainted with the currents of 
contemporary thought. And its presence is felt, in various 
ways, in very different quarters. In Germany, it is shown 
in the rise of schools of theological thought like that of 
Albrecht Ritschl ; while nearer home we have seen such 
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symptoms as the so-called Broad Church theology. In an 
earlier generation these adventurous views were regarded 
with alarm and suspicion, and denounced as Germantism. 
In consequence, they were generally confined to a com- 
paratively narrow circle. But their influence has greatly 
grown in recent years, and they have permeated the mind 
of many opposite parties. Nor is the change in this 
matter confined to those who are separated from Catho- 
lic communion. Our own theologians are confronted by 
the same problems, and with them, as with others, the 
difficulties raised by modern science and philosophy may 
seem to suggest the need of new methods, and the advan- 
tage of timely concessions : though in their case the lumin- 
ous definitions of Catholic doctrine leave less scope for 
doubt and division, and the principle of Church authority 
serves to check individual extravagance or eccentricity. 
But in some recent writers, these conflicting forces have 
apparently produced a somewhat impatient and restive 
spirit. They chafe at the restraints imposed by the au- 
thorities, and clamour for a larger measure of freedom in 
scientific research and philosophical speculation. Their 
minds are troubled by the activity of Roman Congrega- 
tions, and the rebuffs administered to Catholic scientists 
and scholars, and by what appears to them the inopportune 
insistence on an obsolete system of medizeval metaphysics. 
Unfortunately this claim for freedom and reform has been 
made in a somewhat querulous and bitter tone ; and in some 
instances the ecclesiastical authorities have been rather 
rudely handled. As might have been expected, these 
attacks have elicited replies scarcely less acrimonious, and 
marked by curiously similar lapses in taste and temper. 
Instead of facing the questions raised by the Liberal Catho- 
lic writers, some critics have yielded to the temptation to 
indulge in recrimination and petty personalities. An ex- 
aggerated pessimism on the one side has been met by 
an amiable optimism on the other. And while amateur 
apostles put forth pleas for reform, anonymous apologists 
of orthodoxy lay down the law, and censure persons and 
Opinions with quasi-episcopal authority. We hope, how- 
ever, that it may be possible to treat the matter on its 
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own merits, calmly and impersonally ; to be loyal without 
ceasing to be liberal ; and to show due deference to the 
authorities without presuming to usurp the functions of 
their office. 

Whatever may be thought of the tone of some recent 
articles or of the extreme opinions expressed by certain 
writers, it is idle to dismiss the whole matter as a factious 
and artificial agitation on the part of a few irrepressible 
and irresponsible persons. These things are but the 
symptoms of the situation. It is not only those who rashly 
rush into print that are made anxious by the difficulties of 
science and criticism, or distressed and perplexed by certain 
censures and repressive measures. And anything having 
the appearance of harsh or high-handed treatment of ob- 
jectors, or of atoo rigid and narrow adherence to traditional 
methods, may do more real harm than any of the indiscreet 
criticism against which it is directed. The rebukes, ad- 
ministered to importunate critics and reckless writers, may 
possibly be deserved ; but these are not the only persons 
to be considered. And the champions of authority should 
be careful to avoid anything that might throw fresh diffi- 
culties in the way of honest seekers after truth. It would 
be an ill service to the Church to convey the impression 
that she had anything to fear from free discussion, or from 
scientific research and criticism, or that she was irrevocably 
committed to an obsolete system of philosophy. Not that 
this is a position seriously maintained on either side, but 
an incautious observer might easily derive this impression 
from a recent discussion. Were it only for this reason it 
may be well to take a careful survey of the facts, and make 
some attempt to set them in a clearer light, undisturbed by 
the dust and heat of controversy. 

Writing in these pages, we need hardly say that nothing 
shall be said that is inconsistent with loyalty to Catholic 
teaching and lawful Church authority. But we have vet 
to learn that this loyalty forbids a frank and fearless con- 
sideration of difficulties, or a generous and sympathetic 
treatment of those from whom we are constrained to differ 
in belief or in opinion. In the task before us, some help 
may be afforded by the two very diverse works named at 
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the head of the present article. The first of these is the 
opening number of a new serial publication, happily in- 
augurated by a band of German scholars, who are at once 
devoted defenders of Catholic doctrine and masters of 
modern methods of research, and are moreover keenly 
alive to the needs of the hour. In the other work, a Non- 
conformist writer gives us a reasoned exposition and a 
judicious estimate of the theology of Ritschl and his 
followers. The first may be said to supply a practical 
answer to the question, whether true scientific research in 
the history and development of doctrine is possible for 
Catholic scholars. The latter work revives, in a new way, 
the problem presented by the relations of theology and 
philosophy. We shall return to the first-named volume 
presently—and we hope we may often have occasion to 
speak on the future numbers of the series—but first let us 
say a word on the subject of the Kitschlian Theology. The 
theme may well have some interest for Catholic readers. 
For though we can only regard it from the standpoint of 
outsiders, this system should throw some light on the 
trend of modern thought in theology, and that in two 
different aspects. On the one hand, the rise and growth 
of this new theological school in the very vortex of German 
philosophies, and rationalism, and destructive criticism, 
affords a pleasing proof of the imperishable vitality of 
theology. On the other hand, the line adopte 1 by Ritschl 
serves to show what may be called the mainly negative 
result of much modern speculation ; and it may well give 
pause to those adventurous theologians who would fain 
cast off the old Catholic philosophy in favour of some new 
alliance. ; 

Albrecht Ritschl was first known to fame as a theological 
critic, or critical theologian, of the early Tiibingen school. 
He was one of that band of scholars whose protagonist 
was Baur, and whose philosophical master was Hegel. 
But the theological system of which he afterwards became 
the founder, can hardly be recognised as the natural and 
direct outcome of either Baur’s criticism or Hegel’s specu- 
lation. A close examination of Ritschl’s writings would 
doubtless disclose many points on which he was indebted 

[Vo. 36 of Fourth Series. | 23 
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to one or other of these two diverse thinkers ; and in his 
courage, not to say his audacity, he bears the lineaments 
of both. But the points of difference are not less strongly 
marked. How far he is removed from the extreme position 
held by Baur, may be gathered from the fact that Professor 
Harnack, who is in some sense his disciple, holds more 
extreme views in these matters than Ritschl. And 
Harnack, as our readers are aware, has restored and re- 
established much that was abandoned by Baur. Still more 
striking is the divergence from the views of Hegel ; as is 
sufficiently seen in Ritschl’s attitude towards metaphysics 
and speculative theism—which is in some ways the most 
distinctive feature in the Ritschlian theology. In this we 
may see a not unnatural reaction against the influence of 
Hegel, and a return to the more sceptical attitude of the 
philosophy of Kant. Hegelians may possibly consider it 
as an illustration of the master’s own teaching, that every 
system carries in itself the seeds of its own destruction, 
and every principle when pressed too far passes into its 
opposite. And since on the fundamental, question of 
speculative theism, the validity of the natural arguments 
for the existence of God, Hegel is in direct conflict with 
Kant, a reaction from the one is tantamount to a return 
to the other. In the Avritick der Reinen Vernunft Kant 
had subjected the rational basis of theism to a destructive 
criticism, which left nothing standing but the moral 
argument from the command of conscience. Hegel, on 
the contrary, set himself to refute this refutation, and in 
one respect he showed himself less sceptical than the 
schoolmen themselves; for he valiantly defended the 
ontological argument of St. Anselm, which had received 
but scant support from medizval theologians. It is pleasant 
to recall the fact that the Suabian philosopher was engaged 
in revising this portion of his writings when he was 
struck down by the cholera. Thus, his last words were 
uttered in defence of speculative theism. But, unfortu- 
nately, in Hegel’s hands philosophic speculation did not 
keep within due bounds. His bold thought ranged freely 
through the loftier regions of revealed religion; and the 
ineffable mysteries of the Trinity and the Incarnation were 
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fashioned anew in the mould of his philosophy. Hence it 
is hardly surprising that some German divines, who had 
followed him for a while, should at last recoil from the 
embraces of a dangerous alliance. This may well be the 
origin of Ritschl’s attempt to effect a separation between 
metaphysics and theology. 

In this matter, indeed, as Mr. Garvie observes, Ritschl 
seems to have shown some inconsistency and vacillation; for 
while in some passages his language apparently implies the 
rejection of all metaphysics, this intention is elsewhere 
disclaimed, and his new departure is made to appear as 
nothing more than the substitution of one philosophical 
doctrine for another. It is, indeed, impossible to have any 
theology or any reasoned exposition of religious belief 
without some sort of metaphysics, however rudimentary or 
unconscious. And even without the admissions cited by 
Mr. Garvie, a careful scrutiny of the positive portion of 
Ritschl’s theology would probably bring to light some- 
thing inconsistent with the author’s assumed _ hostility 
towards the union of metaphysics with religion. 

Mr. Garvie, who throughout the volume is engaged 
on the twofold task of expounding and criticising the 
Ritschlian teaching, rightly insists on the necessity of a 
Christian philosophy. His own views on this matter may 
be gathered from the following passage : 


That Ritschlianism is altogether right in its suspicion of, and 
aversion to, the traditional metaphysics, the writer has already 
maintained (p. 112). The objection that he strongly feels to 
that metaphysics is that it is altogether inadequate to aid in the 
interpretation of the Christian verities, just because the world, 
of which it was the logical abstract, did not include Christ, and 
the life for and in man which has come through Christ. Christ 
has made such a difference that Christianity cannot borrow, but 
must create, its own metaphysics (pp. 392-3). 


If Mr. Garvie thus agrees in some measure with Ritschl, 
we find ourselves only able to give a like qualified consent 
to the critic’s own observations. We may agree with him 
that a philosophy is necessary, and that it must, at least, 
be new-madé and re-moulded under Christian influence ; 
but we venture to hope that this task of creating a Christian 
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metaphysics has already been accomplished with some 
measure of success. On this point, indeed, we should find 
it easier to agree with Ritschl than with his critic ; for if 
the formation of Christian metaphysics had made little or 
no progress in the course of nineteen centuries, it would be 
hard to believe in its necessity, or to have much hope of its 
accomplishment. 

Here we are brought back once more to the question 
lately raised by some Catholic critics, who would fain see 
our own ‘‘traditional metaphysics” give place to some 
more modern system of philosophy. Now we may freely 
allow that, at first sight, there does seem to be some reason 
for this proposal: and, whether we agree with it or no, we 
can hardly wonder that it should be mooted. The Church 
is, surely, no mere medizval institution. More truly than 
the most transcendent genius, she ‘‘is not for an age, but 
for all time.” Why, then, need her thought be bound in 
the swathing bands of intellectual infancy? Why must 
her theology be burdened with the crude speculations of 
the medizval mind, instead of basking in the light of 
modern philosophy? It is thus that the question would 
naturally present itself to the average Englishman,: 
innocent of philosophic culture, and taught by inherited 
tradition to despise the schoolmen of the Dark Ages. And 
this natural objection to the medizval metaphysics will 
acquire yet greater force in the case of a reader who comes 
from the study of the modern German masters, and takes 
up some popular text-book of Scholastic Philosophy. He 
will probably find the systems of such men as Kant and 
Hegel given in‘a meagre summary, which is necessarily 
inadequate, and may well seem a travesty, and then 
formally refuted in a few brief sentences. It is scarcely 
surprising that he should be led to form an opinion of 
scholasticism as inaccurate and as unfavourable as the 
Catholic student’s estimate of Kant and Hegel. 

But the whole question is seen ina very different light 
.when once we go further and deeper into the history of 
speculative thought and the gradual evolution of systems 
of philosophy. If there is more in Kant and Hegel than 
would appear from the meagre account to be found in our 
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text-books, so, on the other hand, what is commonly 
known as the scholastic philosophy is something very far 
removed from the shallow and fantastic system imagined 
by some modern critics. And its relations with the rival 
systems are by no means such as they are supposed to be 
by too many writers on this subject. Even the prejudice 
on the score of age, and the assumed superiority of what is 
modern, is largely due to a misconception ; for a closer 
examination of the facts would suffice to show that the 
scholastic philosophy is not really medizval, while much 
that is found in the modern systems is by no means 
modern. Nor is it only in this respect that the distance 
between the rival philosophies has been misconceived and 
exaggerated. We have no wish to dispute the grave 
divergence of these various schools on many important 
questions, but we make bold to say that they all have far 
more in common than is often allowed by philosophical 
controversialists on either hand. In spite of all their 
differences there is sometimes a curious agreement in 
matter, or in method, or in conclusions. But we need not 
wonder that these common elements and points of contact 
should be overlooked when we remember how few are 
found to study both the scholastic system and those of 
modern Germany in the pages of the original masters. 
And, after all, it is only in this way that a just comparison 
can be made, and the real nature of either system rightly 
appreciated. 

For this purpose, it is necessary to survey the whole 
course of the history of philosophy, and compare the various 
systems, ancient, medieval, or modern. At first sight 
the multitude of miscellaneous philosophies may well 
produce a sense of sheer hopeless bewilderment, and re- 
commend Ritschl’s policy of rejecting the dubious aid of 
metaphysics. For where can truth be found, in this wilder- 
ness of discordant teachers, and this endless succession of 
systems that rise and fall and reappear? Yet, after all, it 
may be that, under these eddying waves and splash of idle 
foam, there swells a deep stream of thought and a slowly 
advancing tide that makes for truth. We may not be able 
to accept Hegel’s estimate of the various schools reviewed 
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in his ‘‘History of Philosophy,” for he naturally sees 
them all through the medium of his own peculiar system. 
But he is surely right in regarding the succeeding schools. 
of each age as so many stages in a process of philosophic 
evolution. And, though it needs some qualification, there 
is doubtless some truth in Schelling’s contention that the 
variations of the systems are often but changes in the out-. 
ward form of philosophy, and do not destroy its substantial 
identity. 

If we read the matter aright, there is much in the 
various systems that is but the raw material of future 
philosophy, much that is mere refuse, destined to be re- 
jected, the idle fancies of their authors, or errors due to the 
imperfect knowledge of the age. But, withal, something 
solid is generally gained. All have some elements of 
truth, and even the most erroneous systems may sometimes 
serve a useful purpose. St. Thomas himself opens each 
question with objections and arguments that tell against 
the truth he is seeking to establish. Taken apart from 
their context, these portions of his writings would have a 
destructive, or even an erroneous and heretical, tendency. 
But in combination with the answer that follows, they only 
serve to strengthen and elucidate the truth. The same 
function may be fulfilled, however unconsciously, by 
schools of sceptical or false philosophy. What Herder says 
of the destructive forces in nature may well be applied here. 
In the long run they must not only yield to the forces that 
create and uphold, but must themselves contribute to the 
greater perfection of the whole.* 

There is a striking passage in Von Hartmann’s Philoso- 
phie des Unbewussten, in which the history of philosophy is 
likened to the gradual growth of a tree in encircling rings 
the last of which embraces and contains all the others. In 
this the philosopher of the unconscious is perhaps un- 
consciously condemning many modern systems, including 
his own, which do not embrace the philosophic growth of 





* “* Alle zerst6renden Krafte in der Natur miissen den erhaltenden Kraften 
mit der Zeitenfolge nicht nur unterliegen, sondern auch selbst zuletzt zur 
Ausbildung des Ganzen dienen’ 
der Menschheit, ” XV. ii.) 
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all the earlier ages. But his figure holds good of the true 
science of philosophy, which is something larger and deeper 
than the little systems of schools or individual thinkers. 
For, after all, there is only one philosophy, though it is 
received with various degrees of accuracy and fulness in 
different minds, and is too often strangely distorted and 
robbed of its just proportions. 

This conception of the evolution of philosophy may be 
illustrated by the history of mathematical science. Here, 
indeed, there are greater facilities for attaining accuracy 
and certitude. The progress is at once more safe and more 
rapid, and there is less likelihood of error, and less scope 
for originality. Among all its many and various formula, 
mathematical science will scarcely admit the personal 
equation. Nevertheless, even here the same truths may 
be grasped in more than one way by different minds ; 
and, at least on some obscure questions, there is room for 
difference of opinion. Thus, the same great principle 
appears under diverse aspects in the fluxions of Newton 
and in the infinitesimals of Leibnitz ; and some may still 
be divided on the merits of the theory of Lagrange, or on 
Carnot’s Metaphysics of the Calculus. But no one can 
question the plain fact, that there is throughout but one 
true science of mathematics, in the formation of which all 
the ages bear their part. Modern mathematicians have no 
newly invented system of their own, but still make use of 
methods and apply principles that were familiar to their 
less advanced predecessors. And the science still owes 
much to the forgotten labours of early Greeks and Arabs, 
as well as to the genius of later masters like Descartes and 
Leibnitz. Undoubtedly, the moderns are far ahead of their 
fathers ; but this is the result not of breaking with the past, 
but of building further on its foundations. It would be 
well for philosophy, if its modern masters had always shown 
the same wisdom. 

It remains to ask how the Scholastic Philosophy appears 
in the light of history and critical comparison. Unfortu- 
nately, it is too often regarded as something standing apart, 
having no connection with the currents of contemporary 
thought or with its later developments. It is considered by 
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some as the invention of the schoolmen, or as a medizval 
misconception of the teaching of Aristotle. There are, we 
fancy, few subjects that have had to suffer so much from 
ignorant prejudice and unintelligent criticism. Nor has it 
always been quite fortunate in its defenders. For it is not 
only by hostile writers that it is sometimes represented as a 
narrow Aristotelianism. As we have already had occasion 
to remind our readers, the philosophy of the great school- 
men was based on broader foundations ; and if they owed 
much to the Stagyrite, they were by no means blind or 
submissive followers, and with the truths contained in his 
teaching they combined much that was drawn from other 
sources and not a little that was the fruit of their own 
speculation.* Nor was the range of medizval thought 
confined to the narrow bounds assigned to it by some earlier 
critics and historians. As we now know, it had much, 
even in its wild imaginings, that was destined to reappear 
in modern systems and scientific theories. Has not Pro- 
fessor Dieterici, the learned editor of Arab philosophers, 
shown us a Darwinism of the tenth century ? And a modern 
spokesman of early Jewish speculation has not feared to 
claim for it a kinship with the latest form of German 
philosophy, which incorporates in its system the best fruits 
of recent physical science.+ 

In the hands of St. Thomas and his great compeers, 
philosophy was eminently broad and progressive. These 
men, at any rate, had no intention of founding a peculiar 
system of their own. For them, there was only one 
philosophy, as there was but one astronomy, or one science 
of mathematics. They sought for nothing less than 
philosophy itself—the sum of all metaphysical truth attain- 
able by the mind of man. And for this reason, with 
Catholic comprehensiveness, they took this truth whereso- 
ever they found it, in the writings of Aristotle, or Plato, or 
Proclus, or in their Arab interpreters. They showed a 
healthy freedom, both in their choice of authors and in 


* Cf. “The Philosophy of the Renaissance,” DUBLIN REVIEW, April, 
1898, pp. 377-84. ; ' / ae 

+ Cf. ** Hartmann’s Inductive Philosophie im Chassidismus,’’ Von Ahron 
Marcus. 
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their own speculation. If the modern champions and 
professors of Catholic Philosophy have any portion of the 
spirit of these medizeval masters, whose mantle they bear, 
they should show the same courage and freedom ; they, 
also, should be in touch with the thought of their time, and 
ready to welcome any word of truth no matter where they 
find it. At first sight, it must be confessed, these qualities 
are somewhat to seek in the Latin text-books of philosophy 
used in our schools and seminaries. But the hasty critic 
who passes judgment after glancing at their pages, should 
not forget the humble office and the ephemeral character 
of these harmless necessary manuals. To form a fairer 
estimate of contemporary Catholic Philosophy, we must 
look further afield, and take account of such works as 
Stéckl’s Geschichte der Philosophie, and Willmann’s Ges- 
chichte des Idealismus, or such periodicals as the Revue 
Thomiste and the Philosophisches Jahrbuch der Gorresgesell- 
schaft. And the result of the good work that is being done 
in these various quarters will not fail to find a place in the 
text-books of the future. 

If it be asked whether the Church is not committed to 
the scholastic system of philosophy, it may be well for us 


to recall the words of a great medizeval writer, who warns’ 


us, 

‘« Ché quegli é tra gli stolti bene abbasso, 

Che senza distinzion afferma o niega.” 
For it is necessary, in the first place, that we should have 
a clear idea of what is meant by the Scholastic Philosophy, 
and what is the nature of the supposed ecclesiastical sanc- 
tion. Some writers speak of Scholasticism as if it were 
something uniform and indivisible, which the Church 
could accept in its entirety. But a little reflection will 
suffice to dispel this illusion. The Scholastic Philosophy 
is embodied, not in a book, but in a large and varied 
literature. It contains, indeed, some general principles on 
which all are agreed, but there is much beside that is mere 
matter of opinion. Within its broad bounds, there is room 
for diverse schools and parties, to say nothing of inde- 
pendent individuals. On some important points, even the 
great masters differ from one another; and later writers 
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reject, or tacitly abandon, much that was held by those of 
an earlier generation. It is obviously absurd to say that 
the Church has set the seal of her sanction on the whole of 
this philosophy, with all its varieties and conflicting con- 
clusions. The authentic approval, if such there be, can 
only apply to certain broad fundamental principles. And 
if it be asked what these are and where they have received 
this sanction, it may be enough to say that they are the 
philosophical principles involved in the various definitions 
of Catholic doctrine. An analysis of those dogmas will 
show us certain truths of natural reason and primary meta- 
physical conceptions, such as causality, creation, person, 
nature, substance, accident. These may be known by 
natural reason, but they are the necessary postulates of 
the revealed doctrines, and without them its intelligent 
acceptance and ordered enunciation would be impossible. 
These notions have been analysed and elucidated by the 
labours of the schoolmen, and they may be regarded as 
primary elements of the Scholastic Philosophy. But it is 
well to add that they were not derived from any system of 
the medizval schools, as is clear from the fact that many 
of the chief dogmas were defined in an earlier age and 
during a different period of philosophic development. 
This fact may be taken as a fresh proof of the gradual and 
continuous evolution of Catholic Philosophy. 

These fundamental principles—few in number, but deep 
and far-reaching—form the only philosophy to which the 
Church is really committed. And this fact is sufficient to 
explain the attitude of the ecclesiastical authorities towards 
Scholastic Philosophers on the one hand, and towards the 
founders and champions of rival systems on the other. A 
general approval is given to the former, because whatever 
may be their shortcomings in other respects, they strenu- 
ously maintain those fundamental principles. But this 
does not imply any official confirmation of the whole 
system, or of the conclusions of its various exponents. 
On the other hand, new systems of philosophy are re- 
garded with natural suspicion, and certain writings have 
even come under ecclesiastical censure, simply because 
they compromise, or call in question, or tend to subvert, 
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those necessary principles of sound philosophy. But this 
by no means implies that, in spite of these defects, there 
may not be much that is valuable in the works of modern 
thinkers. 

While we fully accept all the main principles of the 
philosophy called scholastic, and willingly acknowledge 
the paramount authority of St. Thomas, we are yet very 
far from thinking that the writings of the medizval school- 
men, or the manuals of their modern disciples, contain the 
last words of philosophic wisdom. And, though we have 
no weakness for the peculiar tenets of any German or 
English school, we should still be sorry to think that 
the labour of such men as Kant and Hegel had been 
wholly wasted. With whatever errors and imperfections 
and peculiar opinions, their writings may yet contain not 
a little that is of permanent value, and is destined to be 
assimilated and incorporated in the living body of true 
philosophy. There can be no question of introducing any 
of these new systems into our schools of theology ; and if 
the attempt were made it could only end in disaster. But 
much good may be gained, when Catholic philosophers 
make the works of modern thinkers a subject of serious 
study and intelligent criticism. Kant and Hegel and 
Schelling can never take the place of St. Thomas; but 
they may very well be treated as St. Thomas treated 
Proclus and the Arab philosophers. 

We have been led to dwell at some length on this im- 
portant question of the relations of philosophy and theology 
—a question that has been forcibly brought before us in its 
various aspects, both by the Ritschlian writings and by the 
recent utterances of some Catholic critics. But the problem 
is so large and complex that we have been able to do no 
more than indicate the main lines of our own position, and 
suggest a few considerations that may haply help some 
would-be reformers to a better appreciation of Catholic 
Philosophy, and lead some loyal Thomists to take a more 
tolerant view of modern thinkers. And, for the present at 
least, this must suffice us. But as we have already seen, 
this is not the only point on which theology is affected, or 
hard pressed, by the movement of modern thought. And 
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even when we have found some more or less satisfactory 
solution of the philosophical question, we are still con- 
fronted by the other difficulties due to the discoveries of 
physical science, or to the fierce light thrown by critical 
research on the history and development of religious 
dogma. 

Here, again, Albrecht Ritschl and his disciples are 
keenly alive to the gravity of the situation. But their 
attitude on this matter is in some ways a curious contrast 
to their solution of the other problem. This is doubtless 
due to the different condition of philosophy and science in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. The apparently 
negative result of the movement inaugurated by Kant, and 
the hopeless divisions of the various schools and systems, 
naturally lead to that state of despair which is manifested 
in Ritschl’s rejection of metaphysics. It is far otherwise 
with the forces of physical science and the methods or 
modern historical criticism. These are still in the high 
tide of triumphant progress. Hence the theology of 
Ritschl does not attempt to bar their onward course or 
question their authority. It seeks, indeed, to save the 
central citadel of religion, and to set the Faith on a firm 
foundation, beyond the reach of the advancing waves. 
But for this it is content to pay a heavy price and sur- 
render what it calls ecclesiastical dogmas. As might have 
been anticipated, the whole fabric of Catholic doctrine, 
embodied in the definitions of the Councils, goes the way 
of speculative theism and natural theology. And as Kant, 
after rejecting the theoretical arguments for the existence 
of God, left us the moral or practical proof from the com- 
mand of conscience, so, in like manner, does Ritschl give 
us his ‘‘ value judgments” as the one means of knowing 
religidus truth, and taking hold of the fundamental 
Christianity of the Gospels. 

We carinot stay to examine the positive and constructive 
side of this new theological system. For that, the reader 
must betake himself to Mr. Garvie’s volume, or go beyond 
it to the original Ritschlian writings. Here, we are con- 
cerned not so much with the teaching of the school as with 
the problems for which Ritschl sought some solution. His 
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effort to preserve the essence of Christian truth may well 
command our sympathies, though, we must confess, it is 
painful to find so little left—and even that remnant only 
resting on a somewhat narrow and insecure foundation. 
Many pious Protestants of older schools have been led, 
by very different reasons, to set aside the authority of the 
Councils and what is called dogmatic Christianity. And 
it might seem that the Ritschlian theology was only a new 
way of putting Protestant religion before modern readers. 
But it appears from Mr. Garvie’s criticisms, with many 
of which a Catholic reader will readily agree, that the 
Ritschlians, unfortunately, abandon much that is retained 
by ordinary Protestants. On some points, indeed, he 
shows that they have been judged too harshly by certain 
critics, and he succeeds in bringing some of the school a 
step nearer to orthodox doctrine. But, in some cases, the 
reader is left in painful uncertainty in regard to their faith 
in the most fundamental dogmas of revealed religion. 
There is, naturally, some divergence among the various 
writers of the Ritschlian school. And it is a significant 
fact that, while others are content to sacrifice the doctrines 
of the Fathers and Councils, and account them as foreign 
elements, due to the influence of Greek or Asiatic philo- 
sophy, Professor Harnack, the most eminent scholar of 
the party, goes a step further, and makes the same dis- 
tinction between primitive and alien elements in the pages 
of the New Testament itself. In his hands much of the 
theology of St. John and St. Paul fares no better than the 
dogmas of Cyril and Athanasius. 

Mr. Garvie is, no doubt, right in insisting that these 
more advanced views are not the result of Ritschl’s teach- 
ing, for the master himself does not share them. And the 
English critic, though he gives a general approval to the 
Ritschlian attitude towards ecclesiastical dogmas and Con- 
ciliar definitions, regards the matter from a more moderate 
and orthodox standpoint. In his judgment, Harnack’s 
treatment of the New Testament theology is not warranted. 
And in this, as we need hardly say, we fully agree with 
him. It is possible, indeed, for devout students to discern 
a difference in the later writers of the sacred volume. 
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Doctrines which are first intimated in outline are afterwards 
set forth with greater fulness. But, in all, the same Divine 
Author is speaking, though the message is, so to say, 
coloured by the mental gifts and characters of the Apostles, 
who are made its chosen channel. In this we are not 
quoting from Mr. Garvie, or attempting to reproduce his 
criticism ; but we fancy that not only he, but possibly 
some of the more moderate Ritschlians would agree 
in this line of argument, which can be readily supported 
both on religious and on critical grounds. It could be 
wished, however, that they would consider whether the 
same reasons, which they would justly urge against Har- 
nack, do not also tell against their own treatment of eccle- 
siastical dogmas. Such is, at any rate, the aspect which 
the matter must present to Catholic theologians. For us, 
the doctrines defined by the Councils of Holy Church are 
not new elements brought in from without, they are simply 
evolved or unfolded from within. All are really contained, 
at least in germ, in the original revelation. And though 
the work of analysis and explication is wrought out by 
the minds of men, it is ever guarded and guided by the 
Divine Revealer. When it is remembered that the books 
of the New Testament were gradually brought together, 
and their authenticity was decided by the tribunals that 
defined the ecclesiastical dogmas, it must be at least allowed 
that this position is more consistent than that of the 
Ritschlian theology. 

In regarding this question from a Catholic standpoint, 
we are naturally brought to the important principle of 
doctrinal development, which was treated in his own 
inimitable fashion by Cardinal Newman. It may be well 
to add that the theory is by no means so new in theology 
as is sometimes supposed. We have before now had 
occasion to remind our readers of some earlier notices 
on the subject in Catholic theological literature, and it 
has nowhere been more vividly expressed than in a 
famous passage of St. Vincent of Lerins, since adopted 
by the Vatican Council, and for some time used as the 
watchword of this REvieEw. As a strangely distorted 
version of the theory has been put forward by some 
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recent writers, it may not be amiss to add a word here 
concerning its limits. To speak only of revealed Catholic 
dogmas, it must be borne in mind that every doctrine 
that is developed comes from the original revelation ; 
nothing foreign is added, nothing new is created; and, 
on the other hand, while the course of development unfolds 
and elucidates what is implicit and obscure, it cannot 
change or destroy. Thus, what is once defined can never 
be abrogated or explained away; at the same time the 
advance achieved by the process of development is often 
very considerable. On the other hand, it is well to 
remember that revealed and defined doctrines do not 
stand, so to say, 7 vacuo. They are surrounded by a 
floating mass of theological opinion, just as the text of 
Scripture is covered by a cloud of commentators. This 
may be regarded as the raw material ; here there is much 
that is merely local, or personal, or ephemeral; and 
consequently there is room for considerable changes. 
The power of a popular writer, or the influence of a 
school, may occasionally give to some mere pious opinion 
an undue importance, which will disappear in the course 
of another generation. 

These facts are sufficiently familiar to students of theo- 
logical history, who know how much is changed in passing 
from one period of theology to another. The medizval 
schoolmen expound and defend the self-same doctrines which 
occupied the mind of the early Fathers, yet in their method 
of treatment, and in their views on many points of detail, 
there is no little difference between them; and modern 
theologians, whether they found themselves on patristic 
or on medizval models, pay little heed to not a few things 
on which some stress was laid by their predecessors. 
Naturally enough, we are led to dwell more on the identity 
and continuity of Catholic doctrine, which keeps its course 
unbroken throughout the ages. Yet it is well to be 
reminded of the human and variable element in the history 
of theology, whether in the past or in the present. For, 
it may be added, the same distinction holds good in regard 
to the theological science of our own age. Some points, 
indeed, have now been made clearer, and if we err we 
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cannot make quite the same slips as our fathers. But 
even post-Tridentine theologians have limitations of their 
own, and not a few opinions popular in our schools to-day 
may be discarded in another and yet more enlightened 
generation. 

It is something to have a clear statement of the Catholic 
position, to see the stability underlying the development of 
doctrine, and recognise the office of ecclesiastical authority 
in guarding against the eccentricities of theological specu- 
lation. In the presence of perplexing facts and seductive 
theories, the mere knowledge of this possible explanation 
may afford some help to the student or the Catholic 
apologist. But it is obvious that, taken by itself, the con- 
ception of the theory of developments in doctrine will not 
carry us very far. If Cardinal Newman’s valuable and 
inspiring essay was not the first treatment of the theory, 
still less can it be taken as the last word on the subject. 
It has, indeed, a permanent value, and its appearance 
marked an epoch in the history of theology; but, as the 
author himself clearly recognised, there still remained a 
rich field for future labourers. For the principle which he 
set forth in his luminous language and applied to some 
of the leading dogmas in certain stages of their develor- 
ment, has yet to be brought to bear on the whole range 
of theological history in all its successive phases; ard 
during the last fifty years a wealth of new evidence hes 
leapt to light, and some well-worn topics need to be newly 
treated. It is, thus, an imperative necessity that the 
Catholic student or historian should keep abreast of the 
current of critical research, that he should avail himself 
of the best and latest evidence, and study the various 
problems presented by the history of doctrinal develop- 
ment-and theological literature. To meet this need of 
the hour, is the main object of the new series of researches, 
inaugurated by the dissertation named at the opening of 
the present article. 

In some ways, the plan adopted by Dr. Kirsch and his 
fellow-labourers is more satisfactory than the composition 
of a large and continuous history of dogma and theological 
literature. For, on the one hand, a wider circle of readers 
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may be reached by the flying sheets of a periodical publi- 
cation; and, on the other hand, a voluminous history is 
open to objection on other scores, besides the unwieldy 
size and interminable length that may scare away busy or 
timorous readers. There is often some special need, or 
favourable opportunity, for treating the doctrinal problems 
of a particular period. But if this should happen to belong 
to some late stage of history, it must await the appearance 
of all the earlier volumes. So again new discoveries cf 
ancient documents might make much of the history obso- 
lete, or out of date, before the whole work was completed. 
But in a series of separate monographs, the writers are at 
more liberty to meet the needs of the moment, and make 
use of the very latest available evidence. This function, 
indeed, is partly fulfilled by theological magazines and 
reviews. But there is too little scope for a full and worthy 
treatment of many important topics within the limits of a 
single paper, while a long series is open to other 
objections. The present Forschungen, however, are some- 
thing widely different from the ordinary periodical ; since 
each number will be, as a rule, devoted to a single subject. 
The writer will thus be enabled to do it some measure of 
justice. 

In the prospectus announcing the inauguration and the 
object of the series, we are given a list’ of the chief topics 
to be treated in the next few numbers. One of these will 
be widely welcomed by all theological scholars, and will 
doubtless do much to attract attention to the new periodical. 
This is a dissertation, by Professor Funk, on the Syriac 
Testament of our Lord, lately brought to light and edited 
by Mgr. Rahmani. Among other topics to be dealt 
with in the earlier numbers, we may mention Dionysius 
the Areopagite and his relations with Neoplatonism and 
the Mysteries. This important subject will be treated by 
Dr. Koch in the second number of the series. This dis- 
sertation should serve to throw some light on the field of 
medizeval philosophy and the history of Christian mys- 
ticism. For, as we saw on a former occasion, the Diony- 
sian writings ‘were one of the main factors in the formation 
of Catholic Philosophy. As an instance of the wide range 
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taken by the contributors, and their freedom from the 
fetters of chronological order, we may notice that one of 
these early numbers will contain a monograph by Dr. 
Meffert on St. Alphonsus Liguori, Doctor of the Church and 
apologist of the eighteenth century. 

In the opening number, now before us, Dr. Kirsch, one 
of the editors, gives us a careful and systematic study of 
the doctrine of the Communion of the Saints in Christian 
antiquity. This is a valuable contribution to the history 
of dogma. The fact that the first topic treated is not one 
of the foremost or most fundamental doctrines, helps to 
emphasise the freedom enjoyed by the writers. And in 
some respects the work is the more welcome because it 
deals with one of those dogmas that sometimes receive 
too little attention. Much has indeed been said on the 
subject by later theologians ; and in their patristic proofs 
they do not fail to cite some passages from the writings of 
the early Fathers. But we fancy that few students have 
attempted to form a consistent view of the position held by 
this doctrine in the first centuries of Christian antiquity. 
Controversial divines and writers of Church history have 
naturally been occupied with the fundamental mysteries of 
the Trinity and the Incarnation, and less important dogmas 
suffer somewhat in consequence. Dr. Kirsch, certainly, 
does much to make amends for any such neglect. He 
makes an ordered survey of the theological treatment of 
the doctrine in the first ages, and enables the reader to 
follow the course of its development up to the fifth century, 
by which time it was already fully unfolded. 

The work is written in the true spirit of scientific 
criticism. Nothing is advanced that is not supported by 
authentic evidence, and the differences discernible in the 
various stages, and the peculiarities of some of the early 
writers, are freely and frankly admitted. No attempt is 
made to manipulate the documents, or make them mean 
more than they say; and though the passages cited are 
necessarily brief, they are not taken apart from the 
circumstances of the time and the known views of the 
author, but are illustrated and corroborated by other 
contemporary evidence. Yet what is the result? The 
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whole only serves to show more clearly the continuous 
identity of the doctrine which is here unfolded before us. 
If Dr. Kirsch’s pages furnish a fresh proof and a further 
illustration of the principle of doctrinal development, his 
evidence should, at the same time, make an end of some 
current exaggerations of the theory. Some writers seem to 
imagine that theology was, so to say, in a nebulous con- 
dition in the early ages, and doctrines which were present 
from the first are regarded as the outcome of a long course 
of development. On this view of the matter, a doctrine like 
the Communion of the Saints should only make its appear- 
ance in a somewhat advanced period of theological history. 
But the book before us shows that this doctrine was 
present in the first age, and had already been drawn out 
and illustrated with some fulness in the third century. In 
this process of development an important part is played by 
bold and original thinkers like Clement, Origen, and 
Tertullian ; and Dr. Kirsch accordingly makes consider- 
able use of their writings. But it is clear to the attentive 
reader, that these men were in no sense the authors of the 
doctrine which they thus helped to elucidate. They do 
but speculate on the meaning and the consequences of a 
belief that was already striking deep roots in regions 
outside the range of their influence, and was finding 
formal expression in the monuments of the catacombs .and 
in the prayers of the people. Moreover, not a little in the 
speculation of these early writers was mistaken, and in 
consequence was ultimately rejected. That which endured 
was but the natural growth, and the logical outcome, of the 
revealed truth on which their minds were working. 

Dr. Kirsch’s volume is not a work of controversy. He 
does not go about to prove a thesis or demolish an 
opponent. His task, as the title Morschungen implies, is 
to search for facts and evidence that may throw light on 
the history and development of dogma. Atthe same time, 
the result of his labours furnishes us with a refutation of 
some erroneous opinions—a refutation that is the more 
effective by reason of its indirectness. Readers of Gibbon 
will remember how the martyrs are represented as 
succeeding to the place of pagan polytheism. And we 
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lately had occasion to notice a German critical work, which 
assigned a similar origin to the Catholic veneration of 
images. Now the present treatise on the Communion of 
the Saints shows us the true source of this part of Catholic 
doctrine and devotion. We can here see the various 
stages of the veneration of the martyrs, and the develop- 
ment of the theological conception of their dignity and 
intercessory office. And it is clear that all grew up from 
within, and was founded on the primary principles of 
Christian teaching. 

As we have seen, Dr. Kirsch makes much use of the 
writings of Origen, and we notice that a subsequent 
number of the series is to be devoted to the consideration 
of the great Alexandrian’s teaching on God and the Word. 
No doubt this will throw some new light on the real merits 
of this father of theological speculation, whose vast works 
contain many true and valuable elements, and whose very 
aberrations are instructive. In this connection, we may 
mentio:: the fact that the editors do not mean to confine 
this series to the consideration of orthodox writings, but 
will occasionally turn aside to form a just estimate of any 
important phases in non-Catholic theology, though no 
special work of this kind is included in the list of early 
numbers. But in view of the place it fills in contemporary 
German literature, we should not be surprised to find one 
of this band of writers offering us a Catholic estimate of the 
main merits and defects of the Ritschlian theology. 

The excellence of the present monograph, and the topics 
selected for the forthcoming numbers, seem to promise 
much for the new series, and its continuation will be 
awaited with no little interest. To judge by Dr. Kirsch’s 
workmanship, the task is undertaken in the true spirit of 
critical’scholarship, and the evidence of ancient documents 
and the results of recent research will be fully and fairly 
set before the reader. And though there is something 
new in this general plan of combination and division of 
labour, it is happily by no means the first instance of good 
work of this kind being undertaken and successfully ac- 
complished by Catholic scholars. In proof of this asser- 
tion, it will be enough to point to such excellent scientific 
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periodicals as the Revue Bibliqgue and the Jahrbiicher der 
Goérresgesellschaft. Such publications as these suffice to 
show that there is no dearth of competent Catholic scholars, 
ready to grapple with the problems of the hour, and that 
there is nothing to hinder them from undertaking genuine 
scientific labour. 

We would not say aught in disparagement of the work 
achieved by so many able non-Catholic scholars, in the 
field of Church history and early theological literature. 
The merits of such men as Professor Harnack have been 
cordially recognised by Catholic critics in these pages and 
elsewhere. But, at least in some parts of the task of 
research, the Catholic theologian, with the light of faith 
and the deeper insight into the meaning of the mysterious 
dogmas of the Christian creed, must ceteris partbus have 
no mean advantage over his fellow-labourers. He should 
not go to the ancient sources in the narrow spirit of a pro- 
fessional controversialist, or seek to read his own meaning 
into them and force them into an unnatural agreement with 
medizval or modern formule. But if he only know how 
to use it wisely, his more accurate knowledge of the fully 
developed theology of later ages should stand him in good 
stead. But to reap its full advantage, his knowledge of 
dogma must be accompanied by the diligence and accuracy 
of the man of science, and the frank and fearless spirit of 
such scholars as Petavius. 

It is true that, for the Catholic student, there are some 
bounds set to speculation and hypotheses on these matters. 
There are some fixed points of doctrine explicitly believed 
from the beginning, or defined by infallible authority. 
These he will loyally accept with a firm faith which will 
not suffer him to doubt them or call them in question. But 
this need not forbid a frank and candid consideration of 
difficulties or arguments that seem to tell against them. 
And, in reality, this faith is a help rather than a hindrance, 
for the only freedom that it restrains or removes is that 
which St. Jerome describes as Libera errandi facultas. For 
it is well to remember that, after all, there is still a possi- 
bility of erring even in the broad daylight of modern 
criticism and science. And critical scholars have too often 
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accepted false hypotheses, which have since been abandoned 
as untenable. It was so with the views of the early 
Tiibingen critics concerning the origin of the Gospels ; 
and at least on some points the Higher Criticism of the 
Old Testament has come into conflict with the evidence of 
the ancient monuments. If the light of faith, or loyalty to 
authority, kept any Catholic from adopting such views, it 
did but save him from resting in a false hypothesis. 

But it may be urged that these are not the only limits to 
Catholic liberty, for besides the infallible definitions of faith, 
which can only come into conflict with error, we have to 
reckon with the minor censures, the proscription of books, 
and the jurisdiction of the Roman Congregations. Here, 
it would seem, is the real centre of disturbance. We have 
left ourselves but little space for handling this difficult and 
delicate question. Yet it may be possible that a few words 
of calm, dispassionate explanation may do something to 
allay the anxiety and mitigate the bitterness aroused by the 
language of some. recent writers. As has been indicated 
above, we cannot altogether concur in the strictures passed, 
in some quarters, on these would-be reformers. And it 
would seem to us that the disputants on both sides have 
hardly made sufficient effort to understand the position 
which they are attacking, nor do they take account of the 
fact that there are grave difficulties and dangers in two 
opposite directions. 

In these pages, it will not be necessary to dwell on the 
evils likely to arise from the unchecked dissemination of 
false doctrines. Nor need we stay to insist on the impera- 
tive duty of a loyal submission to the authorities. But 
perhaps some of us are not sufficiently alive to the opposite 
danger of doing harm by well-meaning measures of re- 
pression. Happily for themselves, there are many pious 
Catholics, priests and laymen, who have no experience of 
the difficulties raised by the conflict of science and faith. 
And if they are not accustomed to enter into the feelings of 
others, they will not appreciate the service done by those 
who are labouring to lessen these difficulties ; and they 
will be quite unconscious of the harm done by narrow 
or intolerant opinions, which make the burden greater, 
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and tend to widen the breach between science and 
religion. 

On the other hand, there are those who keenly feel the 
danger in this direction, and consequently resent what 
they consider the high-handed proceedings of authorities 
who suppress a theological work in support of evolution, 
or check the efforts of some enlightened Biblical scholar. 
Hence they raise a cry for freedom, or denounce the 
dominant party, or call for a reform in the Roman Con- 
gregations. Now we have endeavoured to do justice to 
the motives of these writers, and we will not stop to 
consider further the manner in which they raise the ques- 
tion, but pass at once to the substance of their charges. 
At first it might seem that they had a plausible case, but 
further consideration will show that they are raising a 
needless note of alarm. For, in truth, they have scarcely 
grasped the relation of the authorities with scientific 
theology, and their proposed policy of reform would be 
fraught with grave danger—if there were any means for 
attempting to put it in practice. 

In saying this, we do not mean to imply that there have 
been no mistakes in the matter of official censures in the 
past, or that there is no possibility of any future changes 
in the methods of ecclesiastical government. The Roman 
Congregations are part of a large administrative system, 
which is the natural outcome of a gradual growth. To 
the superficial observer, they may seem comparatively 
modern, but in truth their functions have been exercised 
from the beginning in one way or another. However 
high we may place their authority, no one will venture 
to claim that they are infallible, and it may be doubted 
whether it is possible to have a fallible body which was 
never actually in error. Moreover, the Congregations 
deal not with doctrines alone, but with judicial questions 
and matters of fact determined by the trustworthiness of 
witnesses, and questions of policy and expediency; and 
on most of these matters there is, and can be, no infallible 
tribunal. But it does not follow that the existing tribunals 
do not fulfil an important function, or that they have no 
claim on our loyal obedience. 
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We are not now concerned with the ordinary judicial 
proceedings of the Congregations, but as much has been 
made of a strong saying of Cardina! Manning’s concerning 
the ‘‘ essential injustice” of their secrecy, we may observe 
that the immediate occasion of this outburst was the 
acquittal of an accused person. At any rate, it would 
seem that the Roman method does not necessarily make 
the course of condemnation easy. 

Turning to the larger question of theological censorship, 
whether exercised by the Index or the Holy Office, we 
observe with satisfaction that the need of some restraint 
seems to be allowed on all hands; for even those critics 
who are loudest in denouncing the checks imposed on 
scientific or Biblical scholars like Dr. Zahm and the Abbé 
Loisy, are yet found complaining of the license permitted 
to certain devotional writers, and even in their own direc- 
tion they would doubtless set some bound to theological 
speculation. Even the most advanced Liberal Catholics 
will admit this—though they fail to see what follows from 
the admission ; for if we consider the question calmly, we 
must see that any exercise of a repressive authority will 
occasionally give rise to some friction and unpleasantness, 
and under the imperfect conditions of our present know- 
ledge—unless we can postulate an infallible court—there 
must be some mistakes. Some praiseworthy writers must 
be checked in their work, and some true opinions must 
be kept back for a time. 

It is not for us to criticise the decisions of the authorities, 
or express any opinion as to the justice or wisdom of their 
action in any recent cases, nor can we venture to discuss 
the constitution or the methods of Roman Congregations. 
Still, the history of the past is enough to show that this 
part of Church government need not always take the same 
form or use the same methods in all ages, and we can, 
without disparagement of the existing tribunals, conceive 
the possibility of similar changes in the future; but we 
are quite unable to image any system, however perfectly 
organised, that shall be able to check false and dangerous 
doctrines without occasionally prescribing opinions which 
eventually turn out to be true. 
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For where is the line of demarcation to be drawn? It is 
easy enough to state it in the abstract, and say that while 
on the one hand nothing contradicting the Faith should be 
permitted, on the other hand nothing that is compatible 
with sound doctrine should be condemned. And the 
course is clear so long as we have to do with proposi- 
tions that are plainly heretical or obviously harmless. But 
between these extremes there is a shadowy neutral region 
of opinion hovering on the borderland. And it is often 
difficult, or impossible, to say with certainty whether or no 
such an opinion is compatible with orthodoxy. Suppose 
we are suddenly confronted by a new scientific hypothesis, 
or a new philosophical system, or a critical theory on the 
age and authorship of the Sacred Writings; and at first 
sight they seem at variance with some part of Catholic 
' teaching. How are the authorities to deal with them? 
Welcome them at once, and possibly allow them to sap 
the faith of the people? Or condemn them irrevocably, 
and possibly shut out some light of truth and prevent 
enlightened men from submitting to the Church? 

The best course would be to accept all that is true in 
such systems or hypotheses, and only reject those elements 
that are false or dangerous. And, apparently, the com- 
plaint is that this course is not adopted instead of the 
present plan of condemning systems and _ silencing 
authors—and later on possibly admitting the truth of 
a considerable part of their teaching. If.there be any 
element of truth in the evolution hypothesis, or in the 
Higher Criticism, why may not that be officially sanctioned 
and only the erroneous elements condemned? This im- 
patience is surely somewhat unreasonable, especially in 
those who believe in the progress of science and the de- 
velopment of doctrine. For it supposes that the solution 
of the questions raised by discoveries of science or specula- 
tions of philosophy is something immediately attainable. 
But, judging by the theory of developments and the 
experience of the past, a considerable time is needed 
in order to arrive at a final and definite decision. 

In the course of another generation some of the results 
of current criticism may be clearly established, the evolu- 
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tion hypothesis may itself undergo evolution and survive 
only in its fittest form; and those portions of theology 
with which these theories come in contact may have run 
the natural course of development, and be disengaged from 
the husks of mere opinion and popular prejudice. But for 
the present we must possess our souls in patience, and take 
comfort in the thought that in the end nothing will be 
lost by waiting. Here and there some new thinker may 
be able to anticipate the future decision. But even sup- 
posing him to be entirely right in his solution of the 
problem, much harm might be done by attempting to force 
the pace of development or give sanction to an opinion, 
however true, before the rest were ready to receive it. 

But this is by no means the only reason for the checks 
and restraints imposed by ecclesiastical authority. If it be 
granted that there is some truth in the new theories, it is 
none the less true that this is generally combined with 
much that is false and dangerous; and in most cases 
the first attempts to separate the gold from the alloy will 
be only partially successful. Hence the first attitude of 
the authorities towards new theories is almost necessarily 
one of hostility. They first raise a signal of danger, and 
then add a warning to proceed slowly. It may be that the 
restraint is sometimes too rigid, and the caution excessive ; 
and impatient voyagers consequently raise an outcry at 
the needless delay. But it is well to be on the safe side, 
and it may be that in many cases the precaution has averted 
a catastrophe. Still it may be well to admit the possibility 
of occasional errors one way or the other, since the au- 
thorities who deal with these matters are not infallible, and 
in consequence they may sometimes be mistaken—even 
when they are not guided by expert opinion. 

These reflections, which are no mere opinions of the 
present writer, but are drawn from the facts of Church 
history, and from the teaching of approved theologians, 
may be commended to those whose minds are distressed by 
the conflicting claims of modern thought and theology, 
and cast about for some means of reconciliation. The 
bold efforts of those earnest thinkers who follow in the 
wake of Albrecht Ritschl may justly command our 
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sympathy ; but we cannot accept their conclusions, or 
adopt the new theology. For in truth the sacrifice of religious 
philosophy and ecclesiastical dogma is both needless and 
unavailing, and the light and peace they seek is not to be 
found by intellectual mutilation, by cutting off mysticism 
and metaphysics, or surrendering the dogmas of revelation 
or any regions of natural knowledge. It is only in the 
whole truth that the whole mind of man, with all its 
powers and all its needs, can at length be satisfied. And 
this can be found in no narrow sect, however earnest ; in 
no school or party, however gifted and enlightened. In 
the presence of the modern world, with all its perplexing 
problems, the mind may well be filled with a feeling of 
hopeless bewilderment ; for the nineteenth century, with 
all its pride, and promise, and boasted progress, is yet 
darkened by many shadows and signs of failure. Its 
hopes of universal peace and federation close in a carnival 
of militant Imperialism ; its wealth is weakened by the war 
of capital and labour; and its governments threatened by 
the forces of Anarchism. Its soaring philosophy sinks into 
a sombre pessimism, and its poets sing of the world- 
sorrow. There are many elements of good, and forces that 
make for righteousness, but they are broken and scattered. 
And where shall we find a leader to bring them together, 
and give them strength and union ? 

Yet, withal, there is a hopeof healing. Who is this that 
rises amid the nations in her brightness and beauty, with a 
hand strong to govern, a heart to feel for the suffering 
people, a spirit to rebuke the wrongdoers, and lips that 
speak words of wisdom? She stands in the. modern world 
as she stood of old by the Roman Empire in its day of 
dissolution, or as she met the barbarous nations of the 
North and became their nursing-mother. 

She bears about her all that can enlarge and enlighten 
the mind of man, or comfort his heart, or deck his life 
with beauty. She holds the light of Divine Revelation 
and the truths of Natural Religion; she sounds the deeps 
of the true Mysticism, and reaches to the loftiest heights 
of philosophic speculation. Ever old and ever new, all 
about her stamps her as the messenger of the Eternal. 
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Her heavenly doctrines come down from the beginning, 
but they have developed and unfolded in the course of ages. 
Her scientific theology is no obsolete invention of the past; 
it has gradually grown up like other sciences, and is still 
living and vigorous, and capable of fresh growth in all its 
spreading branches. And even those natural gifts which 
she has pressed into her service, Greek thought and Roman 
polity, and modern or medizval arts and sciences, borrow 
something of her strength and flourish with new life and 
vigour. In all this, the picture of the past is full of hope 
and promise for the future. For the Church still lives; 
and life is growth and progress. Doctrines once defined 


‘ cannot be changed or abandoned; nor can any ascertained 


truth of natural philosophy be compromised or rejected. 
For all truth, whether known by reason or revelation, is 
imperishable. But we may be sure there is still room for 
development of doctrine and growth of theological science. 
And philosophy, like other branches of human knowledge, 
is still in the process of formation. We have heard of 
the Conservative genius of the Catholic Church; and 
the phrase conveys an important truth—though the adjec- 
tive must be freed from certain political connotations. But, 
in a like sublimated sense of the words, we may say with 
equal justice that of all existing institutions the Church is 
the most truly Liberal and Progressive. There may be 
narrow and obscurantist schools among her champions, 
as there are others that are rash and reckless. But she 
herself has naught of narrowness or littleness. Some of 
us may idealise the Middle Ages or the Patristic period, 
and linger lovingly on the past, while others only live in 
the present or think of nothing but future progress. But 
she is of all ages. All are hers, and she brings them 
together in a higher unity. And all that there is of good 
and true in modern thought, in science or philosophy, 
shall yet be hallowed by her touch, and blend in harmony 
with her ancient theology. 


W. H. Kent, O.S.C. 

















Art. V.—SCIENTIFIC SPECULATION AND 
THE UNITY OF TRUTH. 


ATHOLIC writers, in treating of the relation of secular 
science to revealed religion, frequently insist on the 
proposition that revealed truths, when they bear on secular 
science, so far from being any hindrance to true science, 
are in reality an aid to it. 

This proposition, in point of principle, seems undeni- 
able, and must, I imagine, be so regarded, not to say by 
every Catholic only, but by every honest believer in Reve- 
lation. At first sight, moreover, the proposition seems. 
susceptible of important practical application ; and one is 
tempted to surmise that if it were always honestly recog- 
nised and applied, we should see more conspicuous differ- 
ences between the scientific platforms of believers and 
non-believers than do exist in fact. Such a surmise, how- 
ever, argues an imperfect appreciation of the nature of 
scientific investigation, and especially of the province of 
theory, or hypothesis, as an instrument of investigation ; 
and it is the purpose of this article to suggest that, unex- 
ceptionable as the above-mentioned proposition is, in 
principle, the field of its legitimate application is in reality 
too restricted for it to have any general and conspicuous 
influence on the course of scientific study. 

As to the proposition itself, it may be said to be based 
on what is called the ‘‘ unity of truth”; on ‘‘ the impossi- 
bility,” as it has been phrased, ‘‘of the same conclusion 
being true in one science and false in another.” That is 
to say, if a conclusion deduced from (let us say) Science A 
were found to be definitely negatived by one deduced from 
Science B, such assurance as there might be of the truth 
of the latter conclusion would involve an equal assurance 
of the falsity of the formerone. And totake proper account 
of this assurance could at least be no hindrance to Science 
A, and would promise rather to be anaidtoit. As referring 
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to the mutual relation between any two secular sciences, 
this statement of the position will naturally be admitted by 
everyone ; but to thosewho accept Revelation, and Theology 
as a science based on Revelation, it should approve itself 
equally, in principle at least, as referring to the relation 
between any secular science and Theology. This is the 
ground taken in an article in the Month for June, 1899, 
written by the editor of that journal, and entitled ‘‘ Scientific 
Research and Church Authority” ; and the principle involved 
is there aptly illustrated by the incidence of the conclusion 
as to the age of the habitable earth, derived from Astronomy, 
upon the Darwiniantheory. It was shown by Lord Kelvin, 
then Sir William Thomson, that the earth could not have 
been habitable for any period approaching that estimated 
on Darwinian principles as requisite to develop the animal 
kingdom up to its present stage. Darwin, instead of 
objecting that Astronomy should not be mixed up with 
Biology, described this objection as ‘‘one of my sorest 
troubles,” and again as an ‘‘odious spectre.” ‘‘ Odious,” 
the Month continues, ‘‘because so disconcerting to his 
cherished arguments, but not an unlawful intruder.” And 
the article proceeds to ask, ‘‘If these are the principles 
governing the relation of secular sciences among them- 
selves, why are they not to govern the relations between 
the various branches of secular study and the deposit of 
Divine Revelation confided to the Catholic Church ?” 

The principle of the unity of truth, in its bearing on the 
proposition referred to at the head of this article, amounts, 
therefore, simply to this: Conclusions from Revelation, 
bearing on any particular secular science, cannot reasonably 
be set aside or ignored because they are not based on 
investigation in the field of that science, but should be 
treated on the same footing as any equally relevant con- 
clusions which might be deduced from some other depart- 
ment of secular science. Asa principle, nothing could be 
more intelligible or more rational ; the only question is, 
how far it can really take us, in practice, by way of 
correction of scientific conclusions, or control of the course 
of scientific investigation. 

It is quite possible, without doubt, to construct more or 
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less imaginary circumstances under which the operation of 
this principle might be very real and tangible. Let us, for 
instance, take the case of the doctrine generally held by 
modern Biologists—to wit, that mankind was in point of 
fact evolved by a natural process from the lower animals. 
And let us assume, for purposes of illustration — what 
seems conceivable, to say the least of it—that this doctrine, 
so stated, should prove to be definitely and conclusively 
negatived by Revelation. On this supposition, we need 
not hesitate to affirm that a Catholic Biologist would be 
false, not to Faith only, but equally so to science, if he 
failed to take account of this negation, and to draw from it 
any conclusions, in the domain of Biology, that might 
necessarily follow from it. And should there be any such 
conclusions to be drawn, of instructive character, we could 
not deny that in respect of them the science of Biology had 
been enriched by Revelation. 

But the case thus supposed is singular, both in respect 
of the simplicity attributed to the question at issue—which 
is here treated as a simple question of fact—and in the 
directness and precision with which we have assumed 
Revelation to bear upon it. Even within the field of an 
individual branch of science, the reasonings which support 
the different conclusions in that science do not always lie 
so perfectly in the same plane as to make it easy to assess 
the precise import of the incidence of one conclusion upon 
another. Where we are concerned with the mutual inci- 
dence of two conclusions belonging to distinct sciences, 
the difficulty is of course greater, and it increases with the 
mutual divergence in the subject-matter out of which the 
respective conclusions grow. We may therefore reasonably 
anticipate special difficulty in assessing the import of the 
incidence of a conclusion from so distinct a science as 
Theology, upon one in the province of some particular 
secular science. This point is very forcibly set forth by 
Newman in the following passage :* 

(I) . . . urge you with an argument a fortiori: viz., that, as 


you exercise so much exemplary patience in the case of the inex- 
plicable truths which surround so many departments of know- 





* “Tdea of a University,” Lecture VIII., section 4. 
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ledge, human and divine, viewed in themselves; as you are not 
at once indignant, censorious, suspicious, difficult of belief, on 
finding that in the secular sciences one truth is incompatible 
(according to our human intellect) with another or inconsistent 
with itself; so you should not think it very hard to be told that 
there exists, here and there, . . . a temporary antagonism 

between Catholic opinion on the one hand, and astro- 
nomy, or geology . . . ontheother. . . . It is surely 
not asking (of religious and scientific writers) a great deal to 
beg of them—since they are forced to admit mysteries in the 
truths of Revelation, taken by themselves, and in the truths of 
reason, taken by themselves, . . . to keep the peace, to 
live in good will, and to exercise equanimity, if, when Nature 
and Revelation are compared with each other, there be, as I 
have said, discrepancies . . . in the reasonings, , 
the anticipations, the accidents, proper to their respective 
teachings. 


I therefore claim to be in good company if, even at the 
cutset and on general principles merely, I deprecate any 
premature or needlessly insistent comparison of scientific 
results with Revelation, as being likely to confuse rather 
than instruct, and to hinder truth rather than promote it. 
But the difficulty of bringing Revelation to bear instruc- 
tively on secular science is still greater if we are concerned, 
not with specific conclusions, but with a general theory or 
hypothesis; and this is the point which it is my special 
purpose to develop in this article. 

By way of illustration, let us suppose the complaint to 
be made by some Catholic of modern sympathies, that in 
some Catholic colleges a frank pursuit of the Evolution 
hypothesis in Biology is discountenanced, and its study 
encouraged only so far as may serve to familiarise students 
with the arguments against it, and so forth; let us further 
suppose that some Catholic apologist, admitting the fact, 
were to defend the state of things complained of by an 
appeal to the proposition referred to at the head of this 
article; and then let us inquire whether such an appeal 
would be in point by way of reply. 

If we hold that it would be in point, we in effect commit 
ourselves to two successive propositions, which may be 
stated as follows: 

(1) Revelation shows that the whole animal creation, 
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mankind included, was not in fact evolved naturally from 
some simple primary life form. 

(2) It follows that the Evolution hypothesis is a scientific 
snare, an ignis fatuus, the study of which is a hindrance 
rather than an assistance to Biological science. 

Now our inquiry turns on the legitimacy of the seguztur 
of the second of these two propositions; and it is this 
legitimacy which it is the purpose of this article to contest. 
As to the first proposition, we will for argument’s sake 
take it for granted, and will assume that Revelation, as 
bearing on Biology, does conclusively teach us just this 
much—namely, that mankind and all other animal species 
did not in fact descend by a natural process of Evolution 
from some primary life form. Then, starting from this 
assumption, the position that the present writer would 
take up, in contrast to that of proposition (2) above, would 
be this: That at the present stage this knowledge would 
not practically affect the scientific standing of the Evolution 
hypothesis at all, or afford any aid to Biological science; 
and that if it should operate to check the pursuit of the 
Evolution hypothesis, it would in so far prove a hindrance 
to science. 

To some persons this view may seem rather a paradox; 
and I must admit that, for purposes of illustration and 
contrast, I have emphasised it for all it is worth, and per- 
haps somewhat more. But that there is at least something 
in it is evidenced at once by the piece of history already 
referred to, namely, the incidence of the astronomical limit 
of the age of the habitable earth on the Evolution theory. 
The concern with which Darwin himself regarded this 
objection testifies to the grave character of the difficulty 
which the objection raised; yet, although thirty years have 
since elapsed, we find Darwinism still as vigorous as ever. 
Meantime, neither do the biologists repudiate the conclu- 
sions of the astronomers, nor do the latter denounce the 
former as false to the principle of the unity of truth. The, 
to all appearance, mutually inconsistent positions are up- 
held with the cheerful concurrence of all parties concerned. 

A little consideration of the processes of modern scien- 
tific investigation will serve to suggest an explanation of 

[Vo. 36 of Fourth Series.] 25 
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what we here see instanced in fact, namely, that the vitality 
of a scientific theory is not necessarily impaired by the 
discovery that some of its conclusions conflict with other 
knowledge. A scientific theory is no doubt sometimes 
used, and with due caution may properly be used, to found 
conclusions on by deductive reasoning. And for this pur- 
pose it is no doubt essential that the theory should be true, 
at least within the range of conditions contemplated in the 
conclusion which is to be reached. But this is not the 
only, or even the primary, function which such theories 
fulfil. Their primary function is to serve as working 
hypotheses for analysis of the facts which come to hand; 
and for this function the szze gua non is not truth of the 
theory, but fertility for purposes of such analysis. Such 
fertility is a characteristic which speaks for itself as the 
work proceeds, on the principle of the proof of the pud- 
ding; and is not to be gainsaid, or even prejudiced at all, 
by any amount of proof that, in some region out of the 
immediate purview of the analysis, the theory leads to 
wrong conclusions. 

For the benefit of non-scientific readers, I may venture 
on a rather homely illustration of what is here meant by 
‘‘analysis of facts” and ‘‘ fertility” in such analysis. In 
the days of my own childhood a favourite occupation for 
children was putting up puzzle maps. The ‘‘map”’ was 
sometimes an actual geographical map, sometimes a large 
cartoon or series of pictures; in either case mounted on 
thin board, and then dissected into a number of small 
segments of irregular shapes. These being strewn any- 
how on the table, the task of the child was to reconstruct 
the map or cartoon. I remember recognising that there 
were two distinct: methods of setting to work. One way 
was to scrutinise the subject or portion of subject recog- 
nisable on each segment, and so guess at its approximately 
proper position ; but this way was rarely successful, unless 
the subject was already so far known that there was little 
puzzle in the matter. The other, and more truly methodi- 
cal way, was simply to go on indiscriminately piecing 
‘together any of the segments that could be found to fit on 
to each other, or on to portions already pieced together, 
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until the several accretions of fitting segments were large 
enough and many enough to reveal their proper relative 
positions, and indicate the probable character of the por- 
tions of the subject which had to fill the gaps remaining. 

Now this selection and piecing together of the segments 
which are found to fit, seems a serviceable analogue of the 
process of analysis of facts by aid of scientific theory. At 
first the facts seem hopelessly diverse, and as unintelligible 
as the sea of little segments on the table: the function of 
theory is to fit them together, and to show that facts most 
diverse in appearance are, to use the common phrase, 
‘‘ parts of the same puzzle.” And a theory may be said to 
be ‘‘ fertile” for this purpose, in proportion to the number 
and diversity of the facts which it is found to successfully 
systematise. It may be objected that a theory cannot be 
fertile in this way, unless, and except in so far as, it is true. 
That is so, in a sense. Some element of truth it must 
have, at least by way of analogy, or it could not make 
sense of the facts at all. But the theory need not be first 
proved true, in order to be found fertile; rather, its being 
found fertile affords the proof of its truth in the necessary 
measure. It is, in fact, just in this way—that is, by being 
found fertile throughout a wider and wider range and 
more and more conspicuous diversity of fact—that theories 
gradually come to take rank as established truths. But 
even then, for purposes of further investigation, it is 
scarcely a paradox to say that the hall-mark of the theory 
lies in the fertility itself, rather than in the truth to which 
that fertility witnesses. 

The gradual extension and perfection of a theory, and 
widening of its range of fertility, is effected chiefly by the 
discovery of facts which discord with the theory in its 
imperfect state, facts possessing some common peculiarity 
which gives the clue to the particular refinement hitherto 
lacking in the theory. Then, it may be asked, may not 
the recognition of a discord between a scientific theory and 
Revelation assist the true development of that theory in 
just this way? The answer is that in principle it may, but 
whether in fact it can, depends on certain conditions. In 
the first place, in order to be of any use in this way, the 
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facts imported by Revelation must be of such a nature as 
to sufficiently distinguish the particular refinement for lack 
of which the theory has broken down. Failing this con- 
dition, the circumstance would indeed show the theory to 
be imperfect, but not how to perfect it; and we should still 
have to make the best of it in its imperfect state. 

As an illustration, let us consider the bearing of Revela- 
tion upon the Evolution theory, in the form which we have 
assumed it to take in page above—namely, that of a 
simple negation of the belief that mankind and other 
animal species are in fact descended by natural evolu- 
tion from some primary life form. The knowledge here 
assumed to be derived from Revelation clearly does not 
fulfil the condition just indicated ; and that is why I have 
contended that it would (with our present knowledge) 
afford no aid to Biological Science. The discord between 
this supposed knowledge and the Evolution theory is point 
blank, so far as it goes; not that there necessarily can be 
no way out of it without entire destruction to the theory, 
but that the form which the discord takes suggests no 
way. It affords no clue to any definite modification of 
the theory, or to any alternative theory, which could 
remove the discord and yet retain the significance of 
the facts of experience with which the theory is con- 
cerned. And it is my contention that the same kind of 
unfruitful character tends almost essentially to attach to 
the incidence of facts derived from Revelation, upon physi- 
cal science theories. There will be a want of common 
terms of definition ; the contradiction, if there is one, will 
be at once too vague and too sweeping, will be insuffi- 
ciently localtsed, or will be localised, if at all, by conditions 
foreign to the scope of the science concerned. Such con- 
tradiction, of course, cannot be altogether without effect on 
our minds. But the “aid,” so to call it, which it can lend 
to the science from which the contradicted conclusion is 
derived, is of a purely negative character ; and we can call 
it ‘‘aid”’ at all only in so far as we regard, not investiga- 
tion, but the declaration of assured truths, as the main 
function of science. It furnishes a plea in arrest of judg- 
ment, no more; and that on an ultimate question with 
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which the scientific investigator, as such, is as yet 
scarcely concerned. 

But there is yet a further condition which has to be ful- 
filled if the discovery of facts discordant with a theory is to 
effectively assist in its development. Not only must the 
facts be such as to sufficiently distinguish the refinement 
which has been hitherto unwittingly ignored, but the 
refinement must itself be of such a nature that it can be 
worked into the theory in a tractable form. If it is not, we 
shall indeed have the advantage of knowing what we are 
ignoring, but we shall be obliged to go on ignoring it 
nevertheless ; the theory then becoming, in so far, ‘‘ ideal,” 
or ‘‘conventional.” As it is, there are, of course, plenty of 
physical science theories which are avowedly more or less 
conventional in this way ; operations well known to exist 
being ignored solely because they are intractable by theory; 
and some such theories are among the most valuable in all 
science. Asa typical example, we may cite what is known 
as the ‘‘stream-line theory,” in Hydro-dynamics, which 
assumes an ideally perfect fluidity, involving the absence 
of all forces due to viscosity or frictional resistance in the 
particles of water gliding past one another. This assump- 
tion is made solely because it is essential to the mathe- 
matics, and not because the forces in question are practically 
insignificant. On the contrary, in virtue of the incorrect- 
ness of this assumption, some of the prominent solutions 
obtained by the theory, if taken nakedly, are startlingly 
paradoxical and manifestly contrary to fact. Nevertheless, 
this theory has given us a perfectly intelligible and com- 
plete account of the mechanics of waves and other intricate 
phenomena of fluid motion, which without its aid would 
present theoretical problems of almost unthinkable com- 
plexity ; and it is not too much to say that it has simply 
brought daylight out of darkness. Thus we may say that for 
scientific purposes, in some ways, Jen trovato is often better 
than vero. Moreover, an operation which has to be ignored, 
and may be ignored, in one science, or one aspect of a 
science, may be a very significant and perfectly tractable 
factor in another; and in such a case there is a real 
sense in saying that the same proposition may be (for 
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scientific purposes) true for one science and false for 
another. 

To digress for a moment: the aspect of the question 
just touched on suggests one consideration which is 
certainly to the point in dealing with the relations of 
Revelation to physical science. Must we not admit that, 
in principle at least, in one respect, all physical science 
theories are necessarily conventional in just the above 
way? In all physical science research we must proceed 
on the fundamental hypothesis that every physical fact 
is the necessary and only possible consequence of the 
pre-existing physical conditions. Without this hypothesis 
the investigator simply cannot stir hand or foot in his work, 
and it must by ‘implication form part of every physical 
science theory. Yet, as we all know, it is incompatible with 
miracle, with answer to prayer, and with man’s freedom 
of will. If, then, any one contends that a particular 
scientific theory which conflicts with Revelation is there- 
fore unfitted for true scientific investigation, may we 
not urge that the objection is taken too late in the 
day ?* 

Though it be a digression, this theme is a tempting 
one to follow out, by way of showing more explicitly 
how this particular element of conventionality enters into 
different kinds of scientific theory. I premise, then, that 
the function of the scientific investigator is to determine 
what we call the ‘‘ laws of nature,” from the observation 
of phenomena which are assumed to result from those 
laws. This is a restricted sense in which to use the word 
‘*science,” but it is a very familiar and convenient sense, 





*In ‘“*The Idea of a University” (Discourse IX., section 3, second 
paragraph), Newman expresses the position very pithily in the summary 
which he gives (with a certain approval), of Lord Bacon’s view : 

“, . . The theologian, speaking of Divine Omnipotence, for the time 
simply ignores the laws of nature as existing restraints upon its exercise ; 
and the physical philosopher, on the other hand, in his experiments upon 
natural phenomena, is simply ascertaining those laws, putting aside the 
question of that Omnipotence. . . . The inquiry into final causes for 
the moment passes over the existence of established laws; the inquiry into 
physical, passes over for the moment the existence of God. In other 
words, physical science is in a certain sense atheistic, for the very reason 
it is not theology.” 
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and for our present purposes I adhere to it. If these 
‘‘laws” were absolute, the power of research of the 
scientific investigator would be limited only by the nicety 
of his instruments of observation, and by his mental 
capacity for taking due account of all the operative 
conditions. In point of fact, in virtue of these limita- 
tions, he is generally obliged to leave a number of | 
conditions out of account, as disturbing conditions which 
for the present he cannot reduce to rule; and he 
endeavours to eliminate their effect as best he can. In 
view, then, of the consideration that what we call the 
‘‘laws” of nature are not in truth absolute, but are 
conditioned in some occult way by supernatural agencies, 
set in motion by the free causative will of God, and, 
under some conditions, by the free causative will of 
human beings also, what is to be his attitude? Clearly 
he cannot import such interferences into his science, 
because they are by hypothesis ‘‘free” in origin, and 
not subject to ‘‘laws’”; moreover, they are technically 
beyond his beat, and out of his purview.* So far, there- 
fore, as he need consider them at all, he can only class 
them among the disturbing conditions which he cannot 
reduce to rule. 

So long, indeed, as he obtains perfectly definite and 
consistent results, he may reasonably conclude that such 
supernatural interferences have been absent; and, within a 
certain range of scientific inquiry, experience undoubtedly 
justifies us in concluding that for all practical purposes 





*Again to quote Newman’s ‘Idea of a University” (Lecture VII., 
section 3): 


es It (physical science) never travels beyond the examination of 


cause and effect. Its object is to resolve the complexity of phenomena 
into simple elements and principles; but when it has reached those first 
elements, principles, and laws, its mission is at an end, it keeps within that 
material system with which it began, and never ventures beyond the 
flammantia menia mundi. . . . The physicist, as such, will never 
ask himself by what influence, external to the universe, the universe is 
sustained ; simply because he #s a physicist. If indeed he be a religious 
man, he will of course have a very definite view of the subject, but that 
view of his is private, not professional—the view, not of a physicist, but of a 
religious man; and this, not because physical science says anything 
different, but simply because it says nothing at all on the subject, nor 
can do so by the very undertaking with which it set out. The question 
is simply extra artem.’ 
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supernatural interference is a contingency that may be 
safely left out of account. Any one, for instance, who 
should have suggested, last November, that the missing 
Leonids had been spirited away by an angel, would be set 
down as either irreverent or superstitious. But the same 
cannot be said of all branches of scientific research. In 
research, for example, into the origin of the features of the 
created universe as we now find it, we are avowedly 
pushing our inquiry towards the very verge of the domain 
of natural law—towards the point where, if we can only 
search far enough, we must ultimately come in contact 
with the direct operation of the Final Cause. Here, never- 
theless, the investigator can but continue to advance his 
research by his own methods, in whatever direction he 
finds he can fruitfully do so, confident that so long as he 
obtains consistent results he is making an advance towards 
truth, although the ultimate conclusions to be drawn 
from his results may long remain in some_ respects 
doubtful. 

Still more markedly, if we are to make human conduct 
the subject of scientific inquiry, do the necessary scientific 
assumptions become conventional; for here, so far from 
free interferences being a distant possibility, the free 
interference of man’s causative will is an essentially 
significant factor. It remains, nevertheless, that this 
factor is intractable by scientific method, and it can only 
be left out of account as a disturbing cause which cannot 
be reduced to rule. If, indeed, free-will were the sole 
factor in human conduct, such scientific inquiry could give 
no consistent results at all; it would only give the im- 
pression that human conduct was purely fortuitous in 
character. And the establishment of this circumstance, 
and, from it, of the conclusion that free-will was the sole 
factor in human conduct, would be the only result (and not 
a useless one) of the inquiry. If, however, human conduct 
is influenced, not solely by free-will, but largely also by 
what Ward calls ‘‘spontaneous impulse ””—which is not 
free—then, if the observations are extended over a sufficient 
range to serviceably eliminate the effect of the cross 
currents of free-will, the.inquiry promises to determine 
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the conditions governing the ‘‘spontaneous impulse ” 
element. * 

Returning now to the main thread of this article: we 
have thus far been considering scientific theories simply as 
instruments for analysis of facts; but there is another 
closely allied aspect in which they must be considered. 
We have noticed that the proved fertility which measures 
their value for analysis is also a proof of their truth, ‘‘ in 
some measure, at least, by way of analogy.” Now it is 
important to notice that in virtue of possessing this kind 
and measure of truth, a theory, though not altogether true, 
must serve to some extent as a resting-place—as a foothold 
for a fresh departure. It serves, so to speak, as a short- 
hand note of the evidence so far. So far as the examination 
has gone the facts have been found to accord with a 
certain hypothesis. It does not necessarily follow that 
this hypothesis is altogether correct, or the only one with 
which the facts could accord. But it is to be presumed 
that the correct hypothesis, whatever that may be, must at 
least have some resemblance to, something in common 
with, the reputed hypothesis, since both fit the same 
facts. The reputed hypothesis, if not truth, is therefore, at 
least, an instructive approach towards truth, and con- 
sequently, though we may have reason for knowing the 
reputed hypothesis to be faulty, still, if we have no present 
clue to the true one, our only seeming chance of discover- 
ing it is to pursue the reputed hypothesis in the hope of 
stumbling on the required clue. To abandon that hypo- 
thesis is to sacrifice the only means by which we may hope 
not only to discern and clearly demonstrate what is true in 
it, but also to bring what may be false in it to a definite 
and undeniable reductio ad absurdum. This consideration 
is beautifully expressed by Newman in the following 


passage :t 





*See Ward, as quoted in ‘‘W. G. Ward and the Catholic Revival,” 
P+ 354: 

‘We certainly think that this general question—an investigation, namely, 
of those psychological laws which determine the will’s spontaneous impulse 
—is of extreme scientific importance, and that it has been very unduly 
neglected by psychologians.” 

t “‘Idea of a University,” Lecture VIII., section 7. 
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(certain) explanations being made, I still say that a 
scientific speculator or inquirer is not bound, in conducting his 
researches, to be every moment adjusting his course by the 
maxims of the schools or by popular traditions, or by those 
of any other science distinct from his own, or to be ever 
narrowly watching what those external sciences have to say 
to him, or to be determined to be edifying, or to be ever answer- 
ing heretics and unbelievers ; being confident, from the impulse 
of a generous faith, that, however his line of investigation may 
swerve now and then, and vary to and fro in its course, or 
threaten momentary collision or embarrassment with any other 
department of knowledge, theological or not, yet, if he lets it 
alone, it will be sure to come home, because truth never can really 
be contrary, to truth, and because often what at first sight is an 
exceptio, in the event most emphatically probat regulam. 

This is a point of serious importance to him. Unless he is 
at liberty to investigate on the basis, and according to the pe- 
culiarities, of his science, he cannot investigate at all. It is the 
very law of the human mind in its inquiry after and acquisition 
of truth to make its advances by a process which consists of 
many stages, and is circuitous. There are no short cuts to 
knowledge ; nor does the road to it always lie in the direction 
in which it terminates, nor are we able to see the end on start- 
ing. It may often seem to be diverging from a goal into which 
it will soon run without effort, if we are but patient and resolute 
in following it out; and, as we are told in Ethics to gain the 
mean merely by receding from both-extremes, so in scientific re- 
searches error may be said, without a paradox, to be in some 
instances the way to truth, and the only way. Moreover, it is 
not often the fortune of any one man to live through an investi- 
gation ; the process is one of not only many stages, but of many 
minds. What one begins another finishes ; and a true conclu- 
sion is at length worked out by the co-operation of independent 
schools and the perseverance of successive generations. This 
being the case, we are obliged, under circumstances, to bear for 
a while with what we feel to be error, in consideration of the 
truth in which it is eventually to issue. 

° Make him (a certain kind of thinker) shut up his 
portfolio ; good! and then perhaps you lose what, on the whole, 
and in spite of incidental mistakes, would have been one of the 
ablest defences of revealed truth (directly or indirectly, accord- 
ing to his subject) ever given to the world. 


In conclusion, I wish to say a few words, first, to 
prevent any misunderstanding of the intention of what I 
have thus far written, and next, to just touch on one point 
on which I have as yet carefully refrained from entering. 
Thus far, my sole object has been to combat the view that 
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an attempt to systematically check, or regulate, or test, 
secular science hypotheses by comparison of their conclu- 
sions with Revelation, is to be recommended as beneficial in 
the interests of secular science. That is to say, I have 
studiously confined myself to commending a certain 
course, and deprecating a contrary course, solely in the 
interests of secular science investigation; and this, so 
far, I feel to be a matter on which a layman, and a scienti- 
fic investigator by profession, has a right to offer an 
opinion. I have not for a moment intended to suggest 
that the interests of secular science investigation are the 
only ones which ought to be considered, or that a different 
course may not be desirable in other interests, and prefer- 
able when those other interests are duly taken into account. 
Whether that is so or not is a separate question, on which 
I have expressly refrained from touching. But now, on 
that separate question, I will go so far as to suggest an 
idea for the consideration of those to whom the determina- 
tion of that separate question properly belongs. 

Let us all agree at the outset that the interests of the 
salvation of souls are altogether paramount; and that, 
against them, the interests of natural science investigation 
should not intrinsically weigh a feather-weight in the 
balance. The question, therefore, becomes simply that 
of the course most desirable in the interests of the salva- 
tion of souls. Now, if all the world were loyal Catholics, 
this question, if not perfectly simple, would be very much 
simpler than in fact it is. As things stand, any action of 
the Church in direct restraint of scientific speculation can 
only take effect in the intended way upon her own 
members. On others, the effect can only be to make 
them all the more demonstrative in proclaiming the 
results which such speculation has achieved, and more 
ready to shape those results in the form most obnoxious 
to Catholic belief. And thus may easily arise a state of 
things more trying to the faith of Catholics, and more 
inimical to the spread of the Faith, than that which any 
such restraint might seek to cure. This, of course, is well 
understood ; I only mention it by way of preface, and by 
way of premising that, in the interests of the salvation of 
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souls, it is admittedly desirable that the Church should show 
herself friendly to all natural science speculation, so far as 
she can do so without compromising those truths which it 
is her duty to maintain. And, if so, then as an aid to this 
end, may we not recognise a special virtue in the principle 
to which it has been my chief purpose to invite atten- 
tion in this article? Is it not, from this point of view, 
the cue of the Church to accentuate to the utmost, rather 
than to pass over, the distinction which can be drawn 
between the use of scientific theories as tools of research, 
and their use as supposed truths on which deductions 
may be indiscriminately founded? Is it not her cue 
to commend all hypotheses which may prove serviceable 
in research—as tools of research, and as no more, except 
in so far as, and strictly within the sphere of research, 
they may have proved themselves to be more? So far 
from hasting to deal with them as claiming to be more 
than this, is it not rather her cue to ignore any such 
claim on their behalf? In a word, should it not be 
her aim to dissociate so far as possible what we may 
consider the mere apparatus of natural science research, 
on the merits of which the natural science professor may 
properly claim the last word, from those questions of 
doctrine, and of fact directly bearing on doctrine, the last 
word on which must necessarily rest with the infallible 
Church ? 
R. E. Froupe, F.R.S. 
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The Total Eclipse of the Sun.—lIt seems to be pretty well 
agreed amongst astronomers that the various expeditions to 
observe the total eclipse of the sun on May 28th have resulted 
in some very excellent work, though it will not be possible for 
some months to estimate the full value of the observations, 
when all the photographs taken have been developed, examined, 
and discussed. 

In the July number of Xnow/edge there is a fine drawing of the 
corona of 1900, executed by Miss Catherine Stevens, at the 
Hotel de la Régence, Algiers, and which is an evidence of the 
valuable assistance being rendered by ladies in the delicate 
work on which success in eclipse observation depends. Mr. 
M. E. Walter Maunder, who formed one of the observers in 
the expedition to Algiers, considers that the most important 
of the special observations are the attempts of Sir Norman 
Lockyer and Mr. Evershed to acquire fuller knowledge of the 
spectrum of the ‘‘ Flash.” Their methods of inquiry were, 
however, quite different. That of Sir Norman Lockyer, who 
took his station on the central line in the usual way, was to 
use a longer focal length, and consequently a larger image of 
the sun, with his objective prism than has ever yet been em- 
ployed. He was fortunate in having very clear skies, and from 
the telegrams received it has been concluded that his work has 
met with general success. An opinion, however, must be re- 
served for the present as to the extent he has been successful 
in his special object, which was to find to a more minute degree 
the level above the sun’s surface of the gases which give the 
spectrum of the ‘* Flash.” 

Mr. Evershed, whose observing hut was at Mazafram, adopted 
a bolder plan, successful in all but one vital point. His opera- 
tions are thus described by Mr. Maunder in an article in 
Knowledge, July 2nd: 

‘* Forsaking the central line with its many seconds of totality, 
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he took his station near the edge of the shadow, where, as he 
hoped, his total phase would be reduced to some 20 or 25 
seconds. His object was twofold: to get a rolling or grazing 
contact of the limbs of the sun and moon, whereby the ‘ Flash’ 
would be given out all along the osculating surface ; and to get 
the ‘ Flash,’ not near the sun’s equatorial regions, as do the 
observers on the central line, but at the sun’s pole. Thereby 
it may be judged whether the constituents of the sun’s sur- 
roundings vary with their solar latitude. In addition, he used 
two large prisms in conjunction with a large reflector. It is 
already a matter of history how that Mr. Evershed found him- 
self, when the shadow passed, about one hundred yards outside 
it, and not, as he had hoped, two miles within. Though actually 
outside the total phase, he got some photographs of the ‘Flash’ 
of most exceptional beauty ; but probably not one-fourth of 
the result which he would have got had he had more accurate 
values for the position of the shadow track.” 

An incident happened in connection with Mr. Evershed’s 
work which led to an observation of great value. It appears 
that the sightseers in Mr. Evershed’s neighbourhood had an 
animated discussion as to whether the eclipse was total or not. 
Some said they saw the sun completely disappear, others de- 
scribed the corona as ‘‘ creeping round to the moon up to a 
point where there was a small remnant of sunlight.” After 
reaching this point it crept back again and vanished. These 
latter described a ‘‘ sharp dividing line of light and shadow 
which sped across the Mediterranean to their left hand.” The 
division seemed to them to be bordered by a bright line. The 
investigations of Mr. Evershed proved that both parties were 
right, for they had been separated by five hundred yards, the 
line of total phase passing between the inner party and Mr. 
Evershed’s tent. In Mr. Maunder’s opinion this observation 
affords a most accurate datum to correct the computation of 
solar eclipses in the future. 

The particular work of Mr. Maunder’s party was photo- 
graphic. During the expedition to observe the eclipse in India 
in 1898, a series of graduated exposures were taken in duplicate 
varying in equivalent efficiency from 1 to 1800. The object of 
the series was to ascertain the efficiency of different exposures 
in corona photography ; but it was also thought possible that 
the plates having the longest exposures might secure the faint 
coronal extensions. These hopes were realised. The series 
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included six different exposures, equivalent to 1, 44, 20, 90, 400, 
and 1800. Out of twelve plates, three recorded the long rays. 
In the present expedition experiments were made to ascertain 
whether in India the limit of successful long exposure had been 
reached, and if not, how far it might be extended. 

There was, however, a difficulty in the way of these long- 
exposure experiments. The totality at Algiers lasted barely 
sixty-two seconds, and it was not possible to expose for the 
entire time. Mr. Maunder thus describes his way out of the 
difficulty : 

‘*We purchased a second Dallmeyer stigmatic lens of the 
same aperture and focal length as that used in 1898, and we 
exposed a plate with each for forty-eight seconds, instead of 
twenty seconds in India. This was to increase the exposure in 
the ratio of 12 to 5. We were anxious, however, not to 
confine ourselves to a pair of exposures of one length only, and 
consequently purchased a pair of R.R. lenses of focal length 
double that of the stigmatic, and which we used at the same 
aperture as we had done the former, namely, 14 inches. The 
effective exposure, therefore, for these lenses—which we also 
exposed for forty-eight seconds—was but one-quarter that of the 
stigmatic, or three-fifths the longest exposure given in India. 
We hoped that the two pairs of exposures would therefore 
enable us to judge whether our Indian exposures were the best 
possible, or whether they were too long; or whether, on the 
other hand, they might be safely increased.” 

But it appears that the exposures given proved to be this 
time too long for securing the extensions, and they cannot be 
traced in the photographs to as great a length as in the case of 
the Indian eclipse. Probably the reason of the failure was the 
fact that the sky illumination was far greater than at mid- 
totality in the Indian eclipse. 

The Smithsonian Institution carried out their eclipse obser- 
vations at Wadesboro’, in Northern Carolina. The expedition 
was under the charge of Professor Langley. The results, as far 
as yet known, are chronicled in an article in ature, July 12th. 
Amongst the observations made are the following : 

Before totality, a fall of temperature and a rising breeze 
was noted. Shadow bands were visible, though their velocity 
was not accurately estimated. These were observed to be five 
inches apart. 

During totality, visual observers noted that the sky was not 
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dark, and that no second-magnitude star was visible to the naked 
eye. The equatorial streamers were only apparent, their structure 
being. like mother-of-pearl. They could be followed by the 
naked eye to 3 or 3} solar diameters. 

Professor Langley was disappointed in one respect. When 
observing the eclipse of 1878 from Pike’s Peak, he was particu- 
larly struck by the remarkable definitiveness of the filamentary 
structure close to the sun’s limb, a structure which does not 
appear to have been found in photographs. He went to the 
observing station this year provided with a most powerful 
telescope for examining the inner corona. This instrument had 
a 12-inch achromatic lens of 135 feet focal length, but notwith- 
standing the excellence of his telescope he failed to detect the 
finely divided structure of the inner corona which he had noticed 
at Pike’s Peak. ‘‘ Structure, to be sure, was evident, but not 
in such minute subdivision as had then been seen; and though 
one remarkable prominence, as well as several smaller ones, was 
visible, the coronal streamers did not give to the writer the 
impression of being connected with these prominences, though 
the relationship of some of them to the solar poles was abun- 
dantly manifest.” 

The approximate length of totality as observed was 88 seconds. 

The photographs taken will form a very important feature of 
Professor Langley’s work. During totality six plates were 
exposed for periods varying from 4 to 16 seconds, and three 
others immediately after third contact. All were secured by 
the 135-foot telescope. Astronomers, however, are awaiting the 
development of these plates. 

A satisfactory accomplishment of the Smithsonian “Roedition 
was the measurement of the heat of the corona. It is stated 
that the corona gave a positive indication of heat compared 
with the moon, but it was too slight to be subdivided by the 
dispersion of the prism. The negatives depicting the outer 
corona show the extension reaching from 3 to 4 solar diameters 
for the longest streamers. 

Monsieur Deslandre’s observations were conducted at Aga- 
masilla, Spain, where totality was five seconds shorter than the 
calculated time. His investigations were fourfold ; 1, velocity 
of corona; 2, ultra-violet spectrum of corona and chro- 
mosphere ; 3, infra-red spectrum of corona; 4, photography of 
corona. By means of a powerful grating spectroscope, he 
observed, by the inclination of the coronal line, that on the 
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west side of the equator the corona had a more rapid speed of 
rotation than the disc. He obtained the ultra-violet spectra 
with spar quartz prismatic cameras, ten plates being obtained. 

M. Deslandre’s object for investigating the infra-red radia- 
tion from the corona was the hope that a means may be provided 
for observing the corona without an eclipse. The results seem 
to show that the corona is specially rich in the calorific 
radiations. 

Miss Klumpke, of the Paris Observatory, made an effort to 
observe the eclipse from a balloon, though she unfortunately 
failed to accomplish the observations she intended to make. It 
appears she started too late—barely an hour before the com- 
mencement of the eclipse—and did not rise sufficiently high 
above the clouds to be able to make observations of the corona. 
The elevation reached was only 34 kilometres, whereas Miss 
Klumpke has come to the conclusion that balloon observations 
of solar phenomena will generally require a height of 5 
kilometres. At this altitude Miss Klumpke thinks that it will 
be an easy matter to obtain photographs of the sun of great 
scientific value. But though the main object of this ascent was 
not realised, yet it appears that some valuable meteorological 
data were obtained. 

Possibly on the occasion of the next eclipse other astronomers 
will follow the example of this intrepid lady, and utilise the 
advantages of an aérial observatory. 


Recent High Kite Ascents.—The scientific value of kites 
has been already noticed in this REVIEW. 

Mr. Lawrence Rotch, of the Blue Hill Observatory, has 
recently communicated to the Aeronautical Society of Great 
Britain the results obtained in two very high flights which 
have beaten the record of the ascents at that Observatory, and 
which will tend to still further increase the reputation for kite- 
flying that the Blue Hill experts have so deservedly acquired. 
The first of these ascents took place on June 19th, when the 
altitude of 14,000 feet was reached, which exceeded the greatest 
height previously obtained at the Observatory by 1,440 feet. 
The kites used were of the Hargrave form, devised at the 
Observatory, and had curved flying surfaces modelled after the 
wings of a bird. The highest point was reached with 4} miles 
of music wire as a flying line, supported by five kites attached to 
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the line at intervals of about 3 mile. The three kites nearest the 
top of the line had an area of between 60 and 70 square feet 
each. The total weight lifted into the air, including wire, in- 
struments, and kites, was about 130 lbs. The flight was one of 
a series being carried out by Messrs. Clayton, Fergusson, and 
Sweetland. At the highest point reached the temperature was 
15 degrees below the freezing point, the wind velocity was 
‘about 25 miles an hour from the north-east, and the air was ex- 
tremely dry. The kites remained near the highest point from 
5 to8p.m. They were then reeled in rapidly by a small engine. 
In the descent the kites passed through a stratum of thin ragged 
clouds at a height of half a mile. These were moving witha 
velocity of about 30 miles an hour. At this time the wind at the 
Observatory, situated about 600 feet above the general level of 
the surrounding country, had fallen to a calm. 

But in the second ascent, on July 19th, the kite-flying record 
was again broken, the kites attaining a height of 15,g00 feet 
above the sea level. The kites encountered no clouds, and were 
visible from the Observatory, although the highest one was only 
clearly discernible through a telescope. The recording instru- 
ment attached to the kites showed freezing temperature at the 
highest point, and a north-east wind with a velocity of 26 miles 
an hour. The air was again found to be very dry. 

Mr. Rotch points out that the height attained exceeds the 
height of Mont Blanc, and of almost all the mountains in the 
United States. He also states that the record exceeds the height 
at which balloon observations have been taken, and which is 
between 15,000 and 16,000 feet. He therefore considers that 
these facts emphasise the importance of the kite system of 
meteorological observations. It must, however, be remembered 
that in Europe balloon observers have ascended much higher, 
even to a height of about 7 miles, this being about the altitude 
attained in Messrs. Glaisher and Coxwell’s famous ascent. 





Photography in Natural Colours.—Professor Barbieri, 
of the Photographic School of the Zurich Polytechnic, recently 
read a paper on the history of Photography in natural colours 
at the annual meeting of the Swiss Photographic Society, held 
in Lucerne. 

There are two processes which have been employed up to the 
present for obtaining photographs in natural colours. 
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1. The Direct Process. Seebeck was the pioneer in obtaining 
direct coloured prints. He first observed that silver chloride 
became coloured when exposed under coloured glasses. It was 
Becquerel who found that a more exact reproduction of the 
colours was obtained by combining chloride and silver by 
electrical means. He also observed that the coloured result was 
more nearly perfect if the film were submitted to a preliminary 
exposure in daylight. This fact is an indirect proof that the 
reproduction of the colours depends more upon the action of 
light upon the sub-chloride than upon the normal chloride. 
Another step was taken by Portevins, who improved on 
Becquerel’s process by adding to the sensitive mixture sub- 
stances to increase the sensitiveness to colours without pro- 
ducing any action on the sub-salt so essential to the process. 
The next stage in the history of the direct process was the 
experiments of Lippmann, who put the process described by 
Zenker in 1868 to the actual test of experiment. The Lippmann 
process has already been noticed in this Review. It consists in 
employing a film sensitive to all colours, and a mirror of liquid 
mercury. The rays which pass through the film fall upon the 
mirror, by which they are reflected through the film. The 
reflected rays show the interference produced by the film. It 
was Lippmann also who conceived the idea of replacing the 
bromide of silver by bichromated gelatine. In this case also 
the coloration is seen only by reflected light. 

2. The Indirect Process. The principle of the several indirect 
processes of colour photography is the production of three 
negatives by means of three different light filters—three plates 
sensitive to red, yellow, and blue. With these three negatives 
polychrome frames can be made in several ways. In this species 
of colour photography there are still many difficulties to be 
overcome. ‘‘ The problem of the selection of the proper blue, 
yellow, and red colours is one ; these three colours must be such 
as shall give every other colour by admixture—a condition which 
at present cannot be fulfilled. As a matter of fact, the same 
three colours should be used both for sensitising and printing— 
a very practical difficulty, for most sensitisers are useless for 
printing purposes. Hence resource must be had to those 
colours which lend themselves to the printers’ art; and hence, 
although extremely beautiful reproductions are made, fac-simile 
representations of the originals are, at present, not possible. 
Still, there is no occasion to despair. Wonderful progress has 
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already been made, thanks to the researches of, amongst others, 
Dr. Vogel, Baron Hiibl, Frisch, Husnik, and Angerer. Before 
leaving photo-mechanical colour processes, mention must be 
made of the synchromotypes of Turati, which are obtained by 
means of a press constructed by Turati himself, and with which 
only a single impression is required to give all the colours.” 

Amongst non-photo-mechanical processes, Ives led the way in 
viewing three images at one time. His apparatus is exceedingly 
simple, consisting of a lens through which the rays of light fall 
on one plate directly, and on two others by reflections. Each 
plate is provided with a suitable screen, and the position printed 
from the negative thus obtained, and viewed against the glasses 
corresponding to the taking screens. Vidal projects the three 
positives on toascreen. Nachet adopts Ives’ arrangement, using 
stereoscopic apparatus. Selle makes three positives on collodion 
films, which he dyes red, blue, and yellow respectively ; they 
are then superimposed and projected. In Joly’s method a single 
view is taken through a ruled screen of coloured bands—red, 
green, and blue—repeated across the plates. The result is a 
negative of very fine lines. A positive is made from this and 
placed in contact with a screen similar to that used in the 
camera, line to line. An interesting process is that of Stockert. 
From each negative made a print is taken in gum-bichromate— 
the first for the yellow, the second for the red, and the third for 
blue. The three prints are made on the same paper, on the top 
of the others, sensitising twice more after the first printing. 





The Poison of Lotus Arabicus.—The utility of the Imperial 
Institute has often been questioned by a section of the public. 
The following example of the thorough work executed in its 
scientific department is therefore instructive. In Egypt and 
North Africa there grows a small leguminous plant resembling 
avetch. It is abundant in Nubia, and especially so on the bed 
of the Nile from Luxor to Wady Halfa. The natives call this 
plant ‘‘khuther,” but its scientific name is Lotus arabicus. 
Old plants with ripe seed are used by the natives as fodder. 
The dried plant has the characteristic of being unusually green, 
and has the aroma of new-mown hay. At certain stages of its 
growth it is highly poisonous to horses, sheep, and goats, the 
poisonous property being most marked in the young plant up to 
the period of seeding. 
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This plant has naturally been the cause of a great deal of 
trouble to the military and civil authorities in Egypt. They 
realised the advisability of ascertaining the precise nature of the 
poison, and finding, if possible, a remedy for it. For obtaining 
this knowledge the assistance of the Director of Kew was sought, 
and the investigation was referred to the Scientific Department 
of the Imperial Institute, which is under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Wyndham R. Dunstan. The material for investigation 
was carefully collected by Mr. E. A. Floyer, the Director of 
Egyptian Telegraphs. 

The poison contained in Zotus arabicus has been found to be 
prussic acid. When the leaves of the plant were moistened 
with water and crushed they gave forth the prussic acid in 
liberal quantities. The amount is greatest in the plant just 
before and least just after the flowering period. Further 
research has shown that the prussic acid originates with a 
yellow crystalline glucoside, which has been named ‘“‘lotusin.” 
Under the influence of an enzyme also contained in the plant, 
lotusin is rapidly hydrolysed, forming prussic acid sugar and a 
new colouring matter called ‘‘lotoflavin.” The hydrolysis is 
carried out by using dilute acids. The peculiar enzyme, which 
is called ‘‘lotuse,” is different from the enzymes already known. 
When brought into .contact with alcohol it loses its activity, 
and has only a feeble action on amygdalin. Old plants contain 
lotuse, but no lotusin. The sugar has been found to be identical 
with ordinary dextrose. 

Professor Dunstan and Mr. T. A. Lond, who have united their 
efforts in this most useful analysis, state that prussic acid is 
found in small quantities in several plants, and, according to 
Treub and Greshof, is often present in the free state. The only 
glucoside at present definitely known which supplies prussic 
acid is amygdalin of bitter almonds, which, under the influence 
of the enzyme emulsion present in the almond, breaks up into 
dextrose, benzaldehyde, and prussic acid. 

Lotus arabicus has, owing to the enterprise of Sir W. T. 
Thiselton Dyer, been grown at Kew from seed obtained from 


Egypt. 





The Effect of the Temperature of Liquid Hydrogen on 
Bacteria.—The experiments of Dr. Allan Macfayden and Mr. 
Sydney Rowland on the influence of very low temperatures on 
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bacteria seem to show conclusively that, though a certain degree 
of heat is destructive to bacteria, they flourish vigorously in the 
very low temperatures obtained by the use of liquid hydrogen. 
The investigation had already shown that the temperature of 
liquid air, which is about —1g90° C., has no effect upon the 
vitality of micro-organisms, even though they were exposed 
to this temperature for one week. Now the experiments have 
been extended to the much lower temperature produced by 
liquid hydrogen. Thisis —252°C. A large selection of various 
micro-organisms were subjected to this temperature, including 
the germs of typhoid, cholera, and diphtheria. The organisms 
in both cultures were sealed in thin glass tubes and introduced 
directly into the liquid hydrogen contained in a vacuum 
jacketed vessel immersed in liquid air. They were exposed 
to the temperature of —252° C. for ten hours. At the end of 
this time the tubes were opened, and the contents examined 
both by the microscope and by culture. The results were 
completely negative, the bacteria after being subjected to 
this temperature exhibiting no alteration in appearance or in 
vigour of their growth. 


The Density of Hydrogen.—The relentless exactitude which 
characterises Lord Rayleigh’s work, and caused him to discover 
argon, has recently been employed on a confirmatory test as 
to the weight of hydrogen. In previous experiments on its 
density Lord Rayleigh and other experimenters dried the gas 
by means of phosphoric anhydride. Lord Rayleigh was, how- 
ever, not completely satisfied that the removal of aqueous 
vapour was sufficiently complete, and whether some new 
impurity was not introduced. He therefore determined to 
weigh hydrogen dried in an entirely different manner. The 
dissicating agent selected was liquid air, this acting as a 
cooling agent. Each supply of liquid air consisted of six 
litres of the liquid, contained in two large vacuum jacketed 
vessels. These sufficed for two fillings with hydrogen, at an 
interval of two days. The intermediate day was devoted to 
weighing the globe empty. There were four fillings in all, but 
one proved te be abortive owing to a discrepancy in the weights 
when the globe was empty, before and after the filling. The 
gas was exposed to the action of the liquid air during its passage 
in a slow stream of about half a litre per hour through a tube of 
thin glass. 
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The result of the experiment was negative. In point of fact, 
the actual weights were one-tenth to two-tenths milligrams 
heavier than in the case of hydrogen dried by phosphoric 
anhydride ; but Lord Rayleigh does not think the small excess 
is of any real significance. It may therefore be reasonably 
assumed that accuracy in the density of hydrogen has been 
already attained. 


Problems of Bird Flight.—The Secretary Bird.—Those 
scientists who are endeavouring to solve the problem of arti- 
ficial flight, with reason continue to study vigorously the flight 
of birds. 

Mr. Hargraves, the inventor of the box kite, recently read a 
paper before the Society of New South Wales entitled, ‘‘Sailing 
Birds are dependent on Wave Power.” He remarks that when 
large flocks of birds accompany vessels running down their 
easting they give opportunities of determining the question 
whether sailing birds really can work to windward. This 
appears to be a fact which can only be settled by an observer 
aboard a steamer going westward and south of what it is 
believed is the usual track from Australia to the Cape. 

Mr. Hargraves thinks that sailing birds cannot make anything 
to windward except during the short period that the sea is 
running in an opposite direction to the wind. He calls atten- 
tion to the absence of sailing birds in the south-east winds—an 
absence which he attributes to their inability to get out of the 
trades by stranding to the south-west, if they get too far to 
leeward. It is stated that the ordinary conditions for observing 
sailing birds are when the wind and sea are both aft. Then the 
waves probably overtake the ship and pass at about six knots. 
It will be noticed that large numbers of birds follow the vessel, 
and make wide circuits on either side of the water, making 
efforts to keep astern. Their weight and area are such that 
they must keep moving through the air at a nearly uniform 
speed, estimated to be 40 miles an hour, in order that they may 
be supported. If attention is directed to the position of a bird 
with regard to the wave surfaces, it will be noticed to be gene- 
rally on the rising side, or face, of the wave, and moving ap- 
parently at right angles to the wave’s course, but really 
diagonal to it. ‘‘The bird is going to leeward as fast as the 
wave is; and if that speed is too great for its requirements, it 
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turns towards the crest, points one wing up to the sky and uses 
its velocity to shoot upwards high above the back of the wave, 
and then descends to the trough of the following wave, along 
the face of which it glides; the back of the wave is its peculiar 
aversion. Now there has been no flapping, and the per- 
formance takes place with or without wind; all the bird 
requires is the wave.” 

As regards the effect of the wave on the air, supposing the 
water to be absolutely flat and the air quite still, when a heavy 
undulation comes on the scene, in order to pass, it pushes the 
air up with its face, letting it fall again as its back glides 
onwards. The air on the face is slightly compressed, but on 
the back lowered in pressure. Both actions sap the power of 
the wave and contribute to its final extinction. 

The closer the bird happens to be to the surface of the water, 
the firmer and more inelastic is the uplift of the rising air. 
‘*The bird appears to almost feel the surface with the tip of its 
weather wing.” 

Mr. Hargraves cites a special case for consideration. He 
imagines a wave 180 feet long and 1o feet high travelling at 
18 knots, or 30 feet per second, under calm air. This wave will 
raise up all the air as it passes 10 feet, at the mean rate of 
3% feet per second. 

The rate will vary from zero in the trough, and attains its 
maximum velocity at half the wave height, or where the wave 
is steepest, and falling to zero at the crest. The maximum 
velocity of the uplift of the air may be supposed to be about 
4 feet per second, and the steepest part to be 10 degs. slope. 

According to Professor S. P. Langley, a plane surface 30 inches 
by 4°8 feet, weighing 1°1 lbs., will glide on air and not lose its 
elevation at a speed of 49°8 feet per second, if sloped 5 degs. 
That is, the plane pushes 4°33 feet of air vertically downwards, 
whilst it is translated 49°8 feet in one second. If the plane is 
sloped 5 degs. downwards, and the air through which it passes 
is pushed bodily upwards 4°33 feet in one second, the same effect 
with regard to the position of the plane at the end of its journey 
of one second’s duration is produced. 

Since the air over the wave is being lifted about 4 feet per 
second, if the 1*1lb. plane were launched with 5 degs. down- 
ward slope in the same direction the wave is travelling from 
1 foot above the steepest part of the wave, it would overrun the 
wave, which has only a velocity of 30 feet per second. Thus it 
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would get out of the air that is being lifted up, and shoot into 
the water in the trough. But if the aspect of the plane is 
changed so that it faces 53 degs., either to the right or left of 
the wave, its position above the mean sea level and situation on 
the wave slope will be unaltered. If the wave was of unlimited 
width, the plane would continue on its course till dashed ashore. 
‘* The plane is simply abstracting the power stored in the wave 
by a distant gale, and using it to counteract gravity. And if 
the work be continued long enough, or a multitude of planes be 
continually drawing on the reservoir of power, the wave must 
inevitably be flattened.” 

Mr. Hargraves states that the velocity of 49°8 feet per 
second is enough to raise the plane 38 feet in one and a half 
seconds. If its course be changed from horizontal to vertical it 
comes to rest. From a poise at this station the plane may 
swoop down at great disadvantages, if close to the back of the 
wave at various slopes and directions, till it cuts into the air that 
is being raised by the face of the following wave, which again 
enables it to resume its velocity. 

It should be observed that the wave evidenced is one of the 
low round-topped sort that prevails in calm weather. ‘If we 
were to base our calculations on a wave with a sharp crest 
approaching the breaking dimensions, our plane would be 
travelling on its course through the air having a velocity of 
uplift of 30 instead of 4°3 feet per second, if the wave slope 
were 45 degs.; and would need loading approximately to 
30 
43 
original mean height, and could be made of seven-gauge 
wrought iron. If we figure out the result with 2 degs. angle 
of incidence, and a horizontal velocity of 65°6 feet per second, 
we find that the 1°1 1b. plane will be supported where the wave 
face is only 4} degs. slope, giving a velocity of uplift of 2289 
feet per second, and will make a course 62 degs. 4 min. to the 
right or left of that of the wave. Couple this with the fact that 
the head resistance of a sailing bird’s form and the delicate arch 
of its wings are the survivings of untold numbers of cruder 
types, and no surprise should be felt at any intricate tactics 
pursued when further aided by the power derived from the wind 
and roughened sea.” 

Mr. Hiram Maxim, in a letter addressed to the Aeronautical 
Journal, criticises Mr. Hargraves’ paper somewhat severely. He 
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allows that many birds take advantage of sea waves in flying. 
‘‘They always occupy a certain spot as relates to the wave. 
The wind is, of course, blowing at a greater velocity than the 
waves are travelling. It therefore is deflected upwards by the 
wave, and the bird balances itself in this upward blast of air. 
The bird itself is falling as relates to the air, but may be actually 
rising as relates to space. But Mr. Hargraves is mistaken when 
he says the same thing takes place in a dead calm.” Mr. 
Maxim states that he has written a book some years ago, 
though he has not yet published it, which sets forth in a very 
clear manner how birds fly. 

‘* Every sort and kind of bird has to work its passage, if it is 
flying in absolutely calm air where there are no upward draughts. 
A sea-gull will follow a ship for hours without a particle of 
exertion, but it always is in an exact spot as relates to the ship. 
The bird always seeks a place where the two currents of air 
which are formed by the ship come together, at the stern of the 
ship, and where in coming together they produce an upward 
current.” : 

Professor Fitzgerald, however, takes an entirely different 
view, and supports Mr. Hargraves’ suggestion. In reply to 
Mr. Maxim, he states that it is of no consequence to a bird 
whether the air within which it is flying is or is not accompanied 
in its motion by the sea water and neighbouring air; andif any 
simple upward draught of air can enable a bird to support its 
weight, the upward draught accompanying the back of a wave 
can do so. ‘‘ No doubt the bird must be falling relatively to the 
air in which it is moving, and from that point of view it might 
appear at first sight as if it must ultimately reach the water 
below which it is rising at the same rate as the air. This, 
however, ignores the forward motion of the bird, which is 
constantly carrying it over a fresh water surface, which, though 
moving upwards with the same velocity as the last, began at a 
lower level, and is consequently, when the bird reaches it, at the 
same level as the one it has just left, while this latter goes on 
and does reach, at the crest of the wave, a maybe higher level 
than the bird.” 

Major Baden-Powell, who is at present on duty in South 
Africa, has had opportunities of observing the flight of the 
secretary bird, and considers that the movements of that 
remarkable specimen might well form an object-lesson in 
practical flight. In an article in the July number of the 
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Aeronautical Journal he vividly describes the stages by which 
the secretary bird transforms its running into flight, and sug- 
gests that such experimenters as the late Mr. Pilcher were the 
imitators of its actions. The fatal accidents of Messrs. Pilcher 
and Lilienthal—whose soaring machines are now being exhibited 
by the Aeronautical Society at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham— 
have somewhat shaken the faith of the public in this particular 
species of flying machine. Perhaps Major Baden-Powell’s com- 
parison may lead those who want to ‘‘soar”’ artificially to make 
a closer examination of the actions of the secretary bird. 
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Hotes of Travel and Exploration. 





The late Major Thruston on the Upper Nile. — Major 
Thruston’s services in Uganda, where he unfortunately fell a 
victim to the treachery of the Soudanese mutineers, involved 
many wanderings in the basin of the Upper Nile, the details of 
which are recounted in a posthumous volume (‘‘ African Inci- 
dents.” By Brevet-Major A. B. Thruston. London: John 
Murray. 1900). The shores of Lake Albert were frequently 
visited by him, and he describes it as a sheet of water some go 
miles in length by 30 in breadth, with the blue mountains of the 
opposite shores and the cascades tumbling down their sides 
distinctly visible in ordinarily clear weather. Unlike Lake 
Victoria, which comes nearer to the popular conception of a lake 
under the Equator as surrounded with swampy shores swarming 
with mosquitoes, and covered with tropical forest and matted 
undergrowth of creepers, it is deeply set between steep shores. 
Its valley on the eastern side is bounded by an almost precipitous 
bank between 1,000 and 1,500 feet high, between which and the 
water’s edge extends a plain, varying in width from a mile to a 
few feet, covered with fine grass and thorn scrub, and abounding 
in game. The vegetation is akin rather to that of the highlands 
above Suakin than to that of the equatorial regions. 

‘* The western shore is formed by a chain of lofty mountains, 
the highest peaks of which must be at least 800 feet above the 
level of the lake. The sides of these mountains are like walls 
rising out of the water. The forest is dense. The rainfall in 
the highlands is great, and at almost every mile there is a little 
torrent falling into the lake. The whole scene is intensely green, 
and when viewed from a boat at about a mile from the shore 
resembles a fjord in Norway.” 

A salt spring at Kibiro, on the eastern shore, supplies the 
country, and the salt extracted by damming up and evaporating 
the stream has a large sale in Unyoro and Uganda. The water, 
which is highly sulphurous, bubbles up almost boiling out of the 
ground, and is prized for its medicinal qualities. 
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Mouth of the Semliki.—The whole of the southern end of 
Lake Albert was blocked with sudd, so shallow that the native 
canoes were propelled by punting poles. To discover the channel 
by which the Semliki entered the lake was a work of difficulty, 
but a guide was at last captured who could lead the way to it. 
It was found to be an opening in the weed, about 4o yards 
across, through which the Semliki pours with a current so rapid 
that eight oarsmen could scarcely make head against it. The 
quantities of mud brought down by the river in the rainy season 
have partially silted up the end of the lake, and led to the forma- 
tion of the sudd thrown off by the river in the shape of reeds 
and trees, which take root and collect other obstructions. 
Through this growth the Semliki has forced its passage for 
miles into the lake, running with a strong current in its self-made 
bed, while the water on each side is perfectly still. The difference 
in level between Lakes Albert and Albert Edward suggests that 
its intermediate course must be broken by a series of rapids, 
rendering its navigation impossible. , 


British Mission to Kano.—The transfer of the Niger Com- 
pany’s territory to Imperial rule does not as yet seem to have 
promoted a good understanding with the natives. The British 
mission to Kano, the great city of Hausaland, met with con- 
siderable opposition from the chiefs on its route, and was 
expelled from the city it had selected as the field of its opera- 
tions. Bishop Tugwell and the members of his party have 
had to content themselves with building a dispensary at Gierko, 
400 miles inland, where they will await a more favourable oppor- 
tunity for returning to Kano. The Rev. Mr. Richardson, one 
of the party, has meantime returned to England, and in an 
interview with Reuter’s representative gave an interesting 
account of the excitement in the country at the approach of 
the expedition, and of the mounted couriers all along the road, 
who carried tidings of its advance to Kantagora, self-styled 
King of the Soudan. At Ugu, eleven days’ march from Jebba, 
they got a very discourteous reception from one of his vassals, 
were refused permission to remain in the town, and turned out 
into the desert. His attitude was no doubt explained by the 
fact that the place was full of slave raiders who had fled from 
Jebba on the approach of the British. A small Imperial force, 
consisting of 20 of the West African Frontier Force, had already 
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been in conflict with the warriors of this potentate at a place 
called Zaria. A woman was, as usual, the cause of the trouble, 
for the British officer had sent an ultimatum demanding the 
surrender of a man who had stolen a girl, with the threat that if 
it were not complied with within half an hour, he would burn 
the town. Instead of compliance, the gates were opened to give 
egress to 300 of Kantagora’s cavalry sent out against the British. 
The latter formed square, and gallantly withstood 20 charges of 
the horsemen, whom they ultimately beat off by rifle fire alone, 
as they had no machine gun with them. They then burned the 
place, but do not seem to have recovered the Helen of this 
African Iliad. The incident suggests unpleasant possibilities 
for Imperial rule in Nigeria, and the trouble has originated in 
what seems an unwise measure on the part of the new authori- 
ties, the cessation of the annual gifts which the Niger Company 
had been in the habit of sending to the Emir of Sokoto as the 
price of his friendship. He has consequently become recalci- 
trant, and flatly refused permission for the construction of a 
telegraph line through his country. Were he pacified, the 
hostility of King Kantagora and the King of Kano would 
doubtless cease, but at present it is undisguisedly displayed. 


Kano and its Market.—The approach to Kano gives little 
hint of the aspect of the city, since nothing is visible but the 
wall, 40 feet high, which surrounds it and is encircled by a moat 
8 feet in depth. A strong tower protects the massive wooden 
gate, plated with iron, closed at night by propping against it two 
huge beams as a substitute for lock and key. The wall, enor- 
mously thick at the base, slopes to a foot’s breadth at the top, 
and could be easily scaled from within. Not a house is at first 
to be seen, as between the inhabited city and the walls stretch 
fields upon fields of cultivated land, forming the provision for a 
siege. The house where the party were lodged was two miles 
distant, and on their way they passed the famous Dala rock, 
fabled to contain gold, the extraction of which by the white man 
is to herald the doom of the city. The houses, most of which 
stand in timbered compounds, line wide thoroughfares with 
footways on either side, and in the centre a deep pit from which 
their materials have been excavated. Although structures of 
mud or clay, they are well built, despite the scarcity of wood. 

‘* The market,” said Mr. Richardson, ‘‘is enormous. There 
are many markets, as may well be imagined in a city of 100,000 
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inhabitants, but the great market is one of the wonders of the 
world. Almost anything can be bought there: sugar (1s. per lb.), 
cotton cloth, leather, needles, crockery, tin ware, dyes, lime, 
charcoal, meat, slaves, camels, horses, food of every variety, 
including tomatoes, wheat (which is grown near Kano), tamed 
gazelles and hyenas, wild cats, birds—anything and everything. 
The money of the country is still the cowry shells, of which the 
king sent us 400,000 as a present ; but the Maria Theresa dollar 
is taken, and the great men gladly buy up any quantity of gold 
or silver coins, for the Hausa is an adept at working in silver 
and gold. The city has 13 gates (which are always closed at 
sunset), and is some twelve or fourteen miles in circumference. 
On the whole it lies four-square, but some of the walls are a 
little irregular. With intelligent defenders it would be a difficult 
city to capture, for after effecting an entrance the assailants 
would have to storm each court-yard, and every house is guarded 
by an 8-foot mud wall.” 





The King of Kano.—The day after their arrival the mis- 
sionaries rode out with a mounted escort to Faniso, where the 
king was staying in one of his country houses six miles outside 
the town. Although their approach was announced by a terrific 
din, caused by the firing of guns, the beating of drums, and the 
blare of trumpets with three notes of penetrating quality, they 
were kept waiting three hours in a mud hut before the monarch 
deigned to receive them. The court-yards and ante-rooms were 
crammed with men squatting on the floor, after passing whom 
a fresh discord of all the instruments heralded the entry of the 
strangers into the audience hall itself. At the end of a room 30 
feet square, the king was seated on a red dais, covered to the 
eyes in a black robe. He is said to be quite white, but is more 
probably a light brown. The courtiers, seated round him in 
rows, wore rich costumes of various colours, and the mission- 
aries joined the circle by sitting on the mud floor. The audience 
lasted but ten minutes, and the king scarcely noticed them, 
except to make angry gestures. Permission to stay was abso- 
lutely refused them, unless they could procure an order in writing 
from the King of the Moslems, the Sultan ot Sokoto ; and they 
were given but three days, afterwards extended to seven, in 
which to transact their business and depart. They left on the 
morning of the seventh day, still under the ban of the ruler’s 
displeasure; for the chiefs on their return journey, though 
instructed to supply them with goat’s milk and other necessaries, 
refused all presents, saying it would be at the peril of their lives 
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that they accepted them. After they left Kano, moreover, the 
official who had been in charge of them, though the third man 
in the kingdom, was severely dealt with for having shown them 
too much kindness ; and his steward, who had been useful to 
them, was publicly executed in consequence. 


The Laccadive Islands.—The expedition which left England 
in April, 1889, under Mr. Stanley Gardiner, for the Laccadive 
and Maldive Islands, was the last to return of the three 
geographical expeditions sent out by the University of Cam- 
bridge during the last two years for the exploration of British 
dependencies. Three months were spent by it on the island of 
Minikoi, the most southern of the Laccadives, which, although 
marked by a lighthouse, is a danger to navigation, as more than 
one wreck has recently shown. Since it lies on the direct route 
from the Red Sea to Colombo, Australia, and the Far East, it is 
now suggested that by means of Marconi’s apparatus it should 
be placed in communication with either Southern India or the 
mountains of Ceylon. The natives, numbering some 2,500 
adults, were, during the three months passed by the party on 
the island, unfriendly without being actively hostile, disputes 
about wrecks having caused some ill-feeling between them and 
the English. The bulk of the men, being sailors by profession, 
were absent on voyages, less than a thousand being at home. 
A careful survey showed that the island had recently been 
elevated to a height of 25 feet, which, if part of a general move- 
ment, would cause a great shoaling of the channels in that 
region. 





The Maldive Archipelago.—The Maldive group, the next 
subject of investigation, extends for about 500 miles, forming an 
intricate maze of reefs and small islands, over which the Portu- 
guese, Dutch, French, and English have successively held sway. 
The old treaty of friendship and alliance, originally concluded 
with the Dutch, is every year renewed with the Governor of 
Ceylon, and ratified by the exchange of presents of local 
products to the value of about £20. The ruler is known as the 
Sultan of the 12,000 Lands, and claims to derive that magnilo- 
quent title from its bestowal at Damascus by a former Khalif. 
The people are Mohammedans of a race mixed of Arab, Malay, 
and Cinghalese elements. All trade, save what is carried on in 
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native vessels, must be done at the Sultan’s island of Male, 
which is resorted to by a small fleet of schooners run by various 
Bombay merchants settled at Colombo. As no grain has in 
recent years been grown upon the islands, they are dependent 
on this foreign trade for their supply of rice, which forms the 
principal import, balanced by cocoa-nuts and dried fish as 
exports. Although the expedition encountered considerable 
opposition among the people, in consequence of their dissatisfac- 
tion at the removal of the previous Grand Vizier in H.M.S. 
Marathon in 1899, all possible assistance was given by the 
Sultan, who, in addition to lending a schooner of 18 tons, sent a 
proclamation to every part of his dominions commending the 
visitors to the good offices of his subjects. Over 300 islands 
were visited, in every part of the group except its northern 
extremity ; and as the members of the party went among the 
natives and conversed freely with them on their legends, ideas, 
and grievances, much curious and valuable information was 
collected about people thousands of whom had never before 
seen a white man. A hurried and very partial survey made in 
1836 was the occasion of the last visit of Europeans to any part 
of the archipelago except the Male atoll, navigation amongst 
them being rendered dangerous, except in the clearest weather, 
by the constant growth and decay of the reefs and consequent 
changes in the channel. Thus H.M.S. Marathon grounded 
for some time ona reef supposed to be covered by seven or 
eight fathoms of water. The positions of the islands and reefs 
in the atolls were for the first time determined by the expedition, 
much dredging work was done, and soundings and observations 
of the currents were taken. The collections made will, it is 
hoped, throw light on the problem of the conjectural former 
large island in the Indian. Ocean, whose existence has been 
invoked to account for the present distribution of species. 





The Coal-fields of Shan-si.—A report on the coal-fields of 
Shan-si, especially of those round Tse-chau, for the working of 
which a concession has recently been granted to an Anglo- 
Italian syndicate, has been published by Professor Drake, of 
Tien-tsin. He estimates that in the area of 150 square miles 
round Tse-chau there are about 3,000 million metric tons of 
coal, and ‘‘it must be remembered that this area is only a little 
of the ragged edge of the great coal-fields of Shan-si. Most of 
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Shan-si has been found underlaid by large coal beds. Richthofen 
estimates that the anthracite coal alone of Shan-si amounts to 
630,000 million tons, and that the coal area is greater than that 
of Pennsylvania. All the Tse-chau coal is anthracite, with a 
very small proportion of sulphur. It lies in a seam not less 
probably than 22 feet thick, worked in one place through a shaft 
329 feet deep. About 50,000 tons are annually brought to the 
surface by manual labour alone, without the aid of steam or 
explosives. 

Dr. Sven Hedin and the Lob Nor.—The Swedish ex- 
plorer’s journey to settle the disputed questions concerning the 
existence and location of this lake, or group of lakes, has more 
than fulfilled his expectations. He found, in fact, that the lake 
known to previous explorers no longer exists, as it has com- 
pletely dried up, leaving its bottom strewn with shells and 
marine growths, while a regular system of new lakes has been 
formed round the old basin. His previous explorations had 
been directed to solving the difficulties raised by the discrepancy 
in position of the lake called by Przhevalsky the ‘‘ Lob Nor,” and 
the sheet of water to which the name was applied on the Chinese 
maps, a full degree of latitude further north. His explanation 
was that the two lake systems had an alternate existence, and 
that as one filled the other dried up. At the time of the Russian 
traveller’s visits the southern lake was a large sea-like expanse, 
and the northern was obliterated. When Sven Hedin reached 
them eleven years later, these conditions were in process of 
reversal, and the northern basin was being filled once more, 
while the southern had shrunk to a diminished area choked with 
reeds and detritus. It appears that it is now completely 
desiccated, while its rival has presumably gained the volume it 
has lost. Dr. Hedin sent his caravan about the middle of May 
in three sections towards the Altyn Mountains, with the intention 
of himself descending the Adala River on a raft with his Cossack 
escort, and, after rejoining his caravan on the slopes of the 
mountains, of visiting Tibet and returning thence to India. 


Hungary and its Scenery.—Mr. Wells, F.R.G.S., con- 
tributes to a recent number of the Journal of the Manchester 
Geographical Society an interesting account of his travels in 
Hungary. One of its most striking features is the Great Plain, 
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with an area of 37,000 square miles. The farms on it are so 
large that some peasants cultivate 2,000 acres of ground, and 
the soil is so fertile that though it has not been manured for 
hundreds of years it still produces fine crops of corn. In the 
limestone districts the rivers sometimes disappear to travel 
underground, or spring full-grown from the side of a cliff, deep 
enough to float a boat. In the fields are circular spots vividly 
green, and called ‘‘doleens” ; but they, too, sometimes sink into 
the ground, leaving only a gaping hole, for they rest on the roof of 
caverns which collapse beneath them. Some of these caverns 
can be traversed for miles by the illumination of the magnesium 
light, and the party walked for five hours in one before reaching 
the end. One of the rooms passed through was from 400 to 500 
feet in length by 200 feet high, and, as in all such caverns, great 
pendants hang from the roof, and spires rise out of the floor, 
forming wonderful architectural effects under the flare of the 
magnesium light. Life exists under strange aspects. The 
insects are white, the flies have exaggerated wings, the spiders 
bloated heads, and the fish no eyes. In some places, where the 
limestone forms a vertical cliff, human dwellings have been 
excavated in its side, deriving light only from the entrance door 
or window, which is some twenty or thirty feet higher than the 
level of the chamber inside. The implements found outside 
these caverns show that they were inhabited thousands of years 
ago. A blast of cold air issuing from the mouth of other open- 
ings in the ground indicates that they are natural refrigerators, 
with fairy halls formed of pillared and pinnacled ice, as though 
carved from a glacier. Hot springs rising at boiling tempera- 
ture from the ground in the neighbourhood of these ice caverns, 
are among the anomalies of nature. The Carpathian range 
averages from 6,000 feet to 9,000 feet high, and is visible for a 
great distance across the Great Plain of Hungary. The Tatra 
Mountain is devoid of vegetation, but studded with beautiful 
little lakes called ‘‘ the eyes of the sea,” and popularly supposed 
to communicate with it. The hot wind that sometimes blows 
from Africa across the Hungarian Plain melts more snow in a 
day than the sun would in fifteen, and has been known to 
dissolve two feet of snow in three hours. Hungary contains 23 
million acres of forest land. The finest timber grows on the 
mountain tops, and is shot down by slides to the lower levels. 
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Saxons and Gipsies.—The Saxon ~illages scattered among 
the Magyar population retain their own peculiar customs, and 
legend avers them to be the descendants of the children lured 
away by the Pied Piper of Hamelin, and brought hither over the 
mountains. The gipsies in Hungary number 250,000, and are 
incorrigible nomads, houses. having been built for them and 
efforts made to settle them in vain. ‘‘At one time,” says the 
writer, ‘‘ if a gentleman lost anything, or anything was missing on 
his farm, the ordinary custom was to gallop to the nearest 
gipsy encampment and thrash all the gipsies until it was 
found.” They also acted as hangmen for a consideration. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF 
COLONEL THOMAS BELLINGHAM, 
OF CASTLE BELLINGHAM, 


During the vars 1688-90, including the period of the Battle 

of the Boyne, when he acted as guide and A.D.C. to King 

William III. The original of which ts in the possession 
of Sir Henry Bellingham, Bart. 


[ Continued. | 


August 25th, 1689 :—The French regiment marched out 
and the Lord Devonshire’s regiment came in. 

26th :—I marched out with the Lord Devonshire’s 
regiment to Highlake, could not ship, and so lay all 
night in the field. 

27th :—We shipped about 8 in the morning in the Scan- 
derlugg, and sailed about 3 in the afternoon, the French 
regiments with us, we were in all about 33 sail of ships, we 
paid several salutes, off Ormshead we met a ship come 
from Derry. 

28th :—Early in the morning we made the Isle of Man, 
we lay by for the man-of-war firing a gun, I went with 
Major Boyle on board some ships, about 2 in the afternoon 
we made Ireland, several salutes passed among the ships, 
we perceived at distance a yacht coming from Ireland. 

29th :—This morning we came up with Copeland Isles, 
about eleven we met a great fleet of about 50 sail coming 
from Ireland, we had an account of the surrender of 
Carrickfergus 3 days ago, about one, we came up with 
Carrickfergus, Count Schomberg went on shore, we 
anchored at night and had a great storm, the wind at W. 
and N.S.W. 

30th :—A greatstorm. Weliestill on board, some visited 
us and were very merry. 

31st :—We landed all our horse, and encamped at White 
House, I met Captain Francis Purefoy who carried me 
with him to Carrickfergus and treated me very obligingly, 
Sir Henry Ingoldsby’s regiment quartered here, some of 
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them behaved ill at the siege ; Lewis, Captain of the Grena- 
diers, was dismissed for cowardice. 

Sept. 1st :—I viewed the town, which was much shattered 
with the bombs, and the walls much battered with the 
cannon, the castle is strong,and not much damaged, the 
army marched to Belfast, I waited on the General and was 
kindly received by him, Disney brought intelligence from 
Dundalk. 

2nd :—We marched from Belfast, and encamped about 2 
miles beyond Lisburn, the General viewed the camp, I lay 
at Mr. Redmond’s, where I was very civilly treated. 

3rd :—Bad weather ever since our landing, this morning 
two of the Foot were hanged for deserting, they hung in 
the high way for the view of the army, we encamped 
beyond Dromore. 

4th :—We marched to Loughbrickland, the General 
marched in the head of the army, a carabine went off 
and shot a trooper of the Lord Delamere’s through the hat 
and killed a horse, Capt. Brereton treated me in his tent. 

5¢h :—We came to Newry from whence the enemy re- 
treated in great confusion having the night before bar- 
barously burnt the town, we encamped on the North side 
of it, and had a most severe storm of wind and rain which 
blew down most of our tents. 

6th :—1 got a protection from the Duke for my tenants, 
there went a detachment of above soo horse with Count 
Schomberg, we marched about 5 in the evening, came 
within 2 miles of Dundalk, about 10 at night, where we 
stayed all night, and sat on horse-back in the rain, there 
likewise marched up the Earl of Meath with some foot. 

7th :—We came early this morning to Dundalk, the 
army came in entirely before 12 and encamped on the 
North side of the bridge, this town escaped the fury of the 
enemy, we found here some stores of corn, and a good 
cellar of sack. 

8th :—Mr. Newborough preached, I dined with Colonel 
Bury, at evening I went out with a party to Dowdstown 
where we heard a party of the enemy’s dragoons were, M. 
G. Kirke came in with 3 regiments. 

oth :—I was introduced to Kirke, T. White came to 
town, we rode out with the Duke, Colonel Coy went out 
with a party to Louth. 

10th :—A party of foot and horse came with me to 
Gernonstown,* the enemy were there the morning and 





* Now Castle Bellingham. 
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took Mr. Smith and Courtney, they returned Smith after 
using him very ill,.a deserter came in from Maxwell’s 
dragoons. 

11¢h :—I sent the deserter with a letterto M. G. Kirke. 

12th :—Scravenmore came to Gernonstown and drank 
with me, Mr. Butler and curate came to us from Mr. 
Townley’s. 

13th :—We heard great shooting towards Drogheda, we 
seized a man who was going to the enemy, but having the 
General’s pass, we let him go on. 

14th :—Captain Edward Griffiths came here with a party, 
we saw some of the enemy upon the mount of Dromcath ; 
I had several messages that King James came with his 
whole army to Ardee, we put our small garrison in good 
order and kept guard all night. 

15¢i:—The alarm continues, the drums are heard as 
from Maperstown bridge, I sent an express to the General, 
who brought orders for our speedy marching away, which 
we did and reached Dundalk before one, I dined with the 
Duke and was civilly treated. 

16th :—Some Enniskillen men forced some of the 
enemy's troops to retreat at Maperstown bridge, we 
mounted some field pieces and made entrenchments,: a 
grenadier was killed foraging, the enemy advanced to 
Fane Bridge. 

17th :—We viewed the enemy’s encampments, I dined 
with Kirke and rode abroad in the afternoon. 

18¢h :—I went with Count Maynard to view the enemy’s 
camp, our camp went out a-foraging both horse and foot, 
an Irish scout made a bravado and ran away ; 2 regiments 
of Enniskillen Foot came in with Colonel Owsley with whom 
the Duke was very well pleased. 

19th :—Mr. Green and I went to Carlingford and were on 
board several ships, I swam as I came over Lord Dun- 
gannon’s ford, Tom Greenfield left me by whom I wrote 
several letters. 

20th :—About 3 this morning we had an alarm, but proved 
a false one, 3 troopers from the enemy deserted and came 
in to us, a dragoon of ours shot one of the enemy in Count 
Maynard’s view, to whom the Count gave a guinea, we 
have a very warm report that the enemy intend to-morrow 
with their whole force to attack our camp. 

21st:—The enemy appeared before the town in great 
numbers, they brought 12 pieces of ordnance and made 
a show of attacking our trenches, we had several light 
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skirmishes in all of which our men showed great forward- 
ness and impatience, about one o’clock the enemy drew off 
‘without making any attempt upon us, we shot 3 or 4 of 
their men, a bullet fell just by me. 

22nd:—Mr. Arwaker preached, I received the Holy 
Eucharist, visited Tom Meredith who is very ill, some 
Frenchmen deserted and more are suspected. 

23rd :—The enemy made a second appearance and 
burned much forage on this side of their camp. 


25¢h:—I went with General Bellasis to Carlingford to 
view the hospitals which are all governed by French, 
several French being found to be Papists are sent hither 
to be transported for England, there is a great discovery 
of a conspiracy of several French who resolved to desert. 

26th :—The enemy appeared, and burnt all the forage near 
the town, 6 French deserters were hanged, among whom 
was one Du Plessis who was the ringleader, two were 
hanged of Beaumont’s regiment who were taken going to 
the enemy. Deserters come in. 

27th:—A great defeat given by the Enniskillen men to 
the Irish at Boyle, 300 killed and several taken prisoners, 
here we have great rejoicing for the victory, the cannons 
fired thrice and three volleys of small shot, 2 French horse- 
men wounded as is believed in a duel by themselves. 


30th :—I went with Count Maynard with a great party 
of horse a-foraging. 


Oct. 3rd:—The Enniskillen men brought in some 
prisoners. 

4th:—Several deserters came in, our men beat off a 
party of the enemy, who beat off our sentinels, the Duke 
rode off towards the ships. 

5th :—I rode with Commissary Sheeles to Castletown and 
went after dinner with the Duke towards the enemy, we 
had some light skirmishes with the enemy and killed one 
of their horses, three handsome young fellous deserted and 
came over to us. 

6th :—This morning a deserter brought word that the 
enemy had burnt and quitted their camp, he brought off 
his own and his comrade’s horse, Count Schomberg went 
out with a party of horse and dragoons and was at their 
camp, after dinner the Duke rode out and viewed the 
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country from Dunbin Hill. I went to General Bellasis and 
saw the enemy’s camp, they have burnt all the country 
near it, Kirke told the story of the old woman chewing the 
wafer. , 

7th :—Much rain last night, we had a party of Ennis- 
killen men abroad to discover the enemy, they lie on the 
two rivers of Gernonstown and Ardee, Joan McGuire came 
from home, she says there is a strong garrison there, I 
dined at Major-General Kirke’s.* 

8th :—A dry day, my Lord Blayney came from England, 
Johnson from Dublin in an open boat, the Danes landed 
in Scotland. Arthur went to Gernonstown, some forces 
came to Carlingford with horse, foot and dragoons. 

gth :—Dry weather, some deserters came in, I waited on 
the Duke with his account. 

10¢h :—A great party went out with the Duke, I rode a 
great way on to Lurgan by myself. 


14¢h :—A very wet day, I went to view the ground at 
Lurgan to lay an ambuscade. 

15¢h :—Sad weather, the party suffered the enemy to 
escape by the illness of the night and had like to have shot 
each other, Arthur returned this night, and says the enemy 
are in a lamentable condition. 

16¢h :—Bad weather, the Duke viewed all the camp and 
charged the officers with the care of their soldiers, General 
Edward Deering died last night; Toby Purcell came this 
day and brings an account of the Danes landing in Scot- 
land and 8,000 land men put on board our fleet at Plymouth 
for the service of Ireland. 

17th :—A fair day. The Duke rode out to Lurgan, a 
strong party came to Gernonstown, the Enniskillen men 
brought in 6 dragoons of the enemy, 10 horses, and killed 
40n the place. I dined with Major-General Kirke. 

18th :—Dreadful weather, I heard from home and waited 
on the Duke. 





20th :—Continued rain, Mr. Newburgh made a most 
excellent sermon, several regiments removed from the far 
side of the water to this, their camp being overflowed with 
water. 

21s¢ :—The Duke sent for me, I waited on him to Lurgan, 
we had a party of 150 horse and dragoons, the enemy 





* Probably the notorious Kirke of Tangier? 
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appeared near Lurgan House, I had like to have been 
surprised by an ambuscade of 9 dragoons, Count Maynard 
seemed very shy in engaging the enemy ; Arthur returned 
with an account of 8 regiments of the enemy decamping, I 
dined with Mr. Sheeles and got the General’s pass for my 
servants’ cattle and goods. 


23rd :—Most dismal rain, I dined with Lieut. G. Douglas 
and the Count de Caressboon, I rode out in the evening 
with the Duke and had a long conference with him, most 
of our sick both yesterday and this we sent on board ship. 

*24¢th :—Arthur returned with an account of the enemy’s 
decamping and would leave 5,Q00 in Ardee. 

25th :—A dry day, a court martial held on Richard John- 
son but was left undetermined, news came of Jamestown 
being taken by the enemy, 15 killed and 2 Lieutenants of 
Dungannon being buried and 6 prisoners taken ; I dined 
with the Duke, a party was out at Dromiskin last night, I 
rode out with the Duke and sat up late with some of 
Kirke’s officers. 

26¢h :—A fair day, a man came in from Drogheda, he 
says that King James was to be there on Thursday, and 
that great numbers of their men die. 

27th :—A very fair day, I dined at Major-General Kirke’s, 
Dean Fitzgerald preached before the Duke; Cornet Green 
was out to discover the enemy at Tallonstown Bridge, saw 
some few dragoons and a great drove of cattle, 2 lieutenants 
in Haumer’s regiment fought, Haumer and Shepheard 
Sheffield was killed and lay some time unburied. 

28th :—The Duke rode out beyond Castletown and viewed 


the severalcamps . . . atrumpeter came in with the 
return of some prisoners. . . . General Thomas Gore 
died. 


29th :—A great party of horse of near 1,000 went out to 
discover the enemy, they went to Tallonstown but came 
away without effecting anything, but took a few cattle and 
a serjeant, and lost a French private, Count Maynard com- 
manded the party. Wharton died. 

30th :—A fair day. I went on board the Phelnix, I dined 
with the Earl of Meath and Lord Lisburn, was at the funeral 
of Gore and Wharton, this night General John Davis came 
in an open boat to Carlingford from Dublin. 

31st :—Eight vessels came in from Carlingford, the Duke 
sent a trumpeter with the serjeant who was taken prisoner 
to the enemy, I dined with Major Billing, waited on the 
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Duke at night, and sent out Arthur, but the Duke seems 
to give no great value to any intelligence ; Green gave me 
an account of the other night’s adventure at Tallonstown, 
and says that if they had order, they might have brought 
away some 100 head of cattle, and could easily have fallen 
into the enemy’s camp. 

Nov. 1st :—I waited on Major-General Kirke who was 
very obliging, I dined with Lord Sherbourne and at night 
I got the Duke’s pass to go for England, 2 boys came from 
the enemy with an account of King James being returned 
to Ardee, after having once left it, and that there is a 
discourse of their coming to attack us. 

2nd:—Arthur returned, there came in several packets 
from England, they brought news of a plot discovered of 
10,000 men being gone to Bristol for Ireland, and a good 
agreement between the King and Parliament, our sick are 
daily sent away. 

3rd :—Cold weather, several of the sick are sent in carts 
to Carlingford and die by the way, strict orders are given 
out for all soldiers to lie in their camp ; I was on board the 
yacht in order to procure a cabin. 

4th :—Very wet weather, a messenger came in with an 
account of the enemy’s being decamped and leaving a 
garrison in Ardee which they have strongly entrenched ; 
in the afternoon Joan Maguire brought me the news of my 
house being burnt yesterday morning, and the enemy 
deserting it; at night Frank Young came in, whom I 
introduced to the Duke, he says the enemy are in very ill 
condition, they have sent most of their forces into winter 
quarters, and that King James was to go from Ardee, as 
to-morrow Lord Sherbourne and some other volunteers are 
gone to Carlingford in order to embark for England. 
Major Ingoldsby and Lieut. - Colonel Barrington are 
gone off from their regiment and Toby Purcell made 
Lieut.-Colonel. Frank Young assured me that he saw 
the dogs in the Irish army pluck up the dead bodies 
and eat them insomuch that at his coming here he was 
much afraid they would fall upon him, here are some 
discontents amongst the great ones about the mismanage- 
ment of this campaign, several of our men died on the 
way to Carlingford being left in the high way. 

5¢h :—Most dismal weather, of wind and rain, I was a 
considerable time this morning with Colonel Stewart who 
spoke freely with me of great matters, he seems much 
dissatisfied at the cold reception here of the Derry and 
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Enniskillen men, and says that Douglas was charged with 
mutiny, because he spoke freely about the soldiers being 
abused for want of pay and other necessaries ; Michael my 
miller came and confirmed the news of my house being 
burnt, and that the tenants and neighbours were under 
dismal apprehensions of being all destroyed by the Irish 
army. 

6th :—Still miserable weather, several officers came into 
our quarters, being driven by the extremity of the weather, 
I sold my horse and furniture to Captain Wescomb for 
18 guineas. . . . I carried several tokens from Kirke’s 
officers for their wives and families. 

7th :—This morning I delivered my horse, dined at the 
General’s. Some horses were taken away from without the 
lines, as was said by the enemy, but believed by some of 
thearmy tothe North. . . . I gota certificate from the 
General of my good service during the campaign. 

8h :—Bitter weather, wind rain and hail, I came on 
board the yacht. . . . I received Kirke’s adieu and 
had a noble bonfire at parting. 

9th :—This morning Lord Hewitt, General John Davis, 
General Henry Ingoldsby and several others came on 
board, our captain has been very active in getting the 
ships to float, the General marched this day from fatal 
Dundalk, and left behind him 3 English and 3 foreign 
regiments to guard the toun till the ships are all got off. 
La Melionere commands in chief. 

10¢h :—Several passengers came on board, I went on 
board ‘“_ne Welcome. She is a man-of-war, fair weather, 
most of the passengers very sick, my Lord Hewitt’s 
servant brought an express order from the Duke to sail. 

1144 :—A very fair day, the wind very changeable, a 
dead calm all the afternoon, we were in view of Ireland, 
Isle of Man and Wales most of the day, about six in the 
evening, we anchored within 5 leagues of Holyhead. 


16¢h :—A fair day. Shepherd continues very ill. A 
messenger lay at The Anchor who pretends to be sent 
from Schomberg to discover deserters, and those who hold 
correspondence with the enemy. 

17th:—A frost, Birch continues to preach as well as ever. 
Count Solms came hither who landed, last Thursday at 
Whitehaven, he came thither from Donaghadee in 12 
hours, I saw Cunningham who came along with him who 
says that Douglas has orders to bombard Charlemont. 
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18th :—Early this morning Count Solms went hence for 
London . 

19th :—Mr. Hodgkinson had a letter from a private hand 
from London of the ill state of affairs in Ireland ‘ 


30th =_— abi, several rode ons by this place who 
left Ireland last Sunday, among whom was Lieutenant 
Norton of Devonshire’s regiment. 

31s¢ :—A fair day, we have news of the Prorogation of 
Parliament, to the 2nd of April, and that the King will go 
in person for Ireland. 

Feb. 1st :—A very fair day. 

2nd :—A cloudy moist day, the Sacrament was adminis- 
tered, there were many communicants, and I an unworthy 
one, great preparations for Ireland. 

3rd :—A very fair day, we supped and ended our Christ- 
mas at cousin Johnson’s. 


gth :—This day we had news of the dissolution of the 
Parliament, and a new one to be called the 20th of March, 
Mr. Birch preached a kind of farewell Sermon. 


20th :—We came home. The Lord Brandon came in 
here with a great train of the militia officers and deputy- 
lieutenants of this county. 

21st:—I heard the Danish minister pray and preach, 
their service is very decent, and the people very atten- 
tive, they sing much and have their hands clasped and 
elevated. ‘ 

22nd :—We have had fair weather for this week, I saw 
the Danes exercise, and saw a drummer put to the bas- 
tinado very fiercely, I was with Mr. Fleetwood who 
intends to stand for knight of the shire for this county. 

23rd :—A fair day, Mr. Birch preached 2 dull sermons, 
I was with the Colonel of the Danes, we had neus of a 
victory at Newry. 

24th :—We had no prayers though a holiday, Dr. Tarl- 
ton came to town and the Vice-Chancellor Leighbourne. 

25th :—No prayers. My cousin William Bellingham 
and I walked to Penwortham. 


27th _" fair hee we - neus that Colonel Wolseley * 








* Ancestor of the Wolseleys of Mount Wolseley, Co. Carlow, and Viscount 
Wolseley. 
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had defeated a great party of the Irish at Cavan, and 
wounded the Duke of Berwick. 

28th :—A sharp day, the writs for electing Parliament 
men are gone from hence, we have the defeat at Dundalk 
confirmed, Alderman Percival came here and confirmed the 
news of Wolseley’s victory at Cavan, the like account that 
Lord Brandon brought with him. 


March 2nd :—A fair day, the Danes had the Sacrament 
administered, they sing all their service, and differ from us 
in the matter of consubstantiation. 

3rd :—A hard frost, I was with Lord Brandon at the 
coffee house, there were some cock matches, the Danes 
exercised. 

4th :—A frost, several cock matches . . . the Danish 
minister is a good scholar and ready in the Latin, I spoke 
more Latin than I have done these 20 years, there are 
orders come for the Danes to march. 


6th:—Much rain, the Danes went home towards their 
embarking, some hopes are conceived of Patten’s recove 
this day the election was at Lancaster, Colonel Kirkby and 
Mr. Preston chosen. 

7th :—A fair day, about 2 this morning young Patten 
died, the Coroner’s inquest found it murder. 

8th :—Some snow, Lord Brandon came to town, young 
Patten was buried, Mr. Stanley the Earl of Derby’s ‘brother 
came hither, he and Lord Brandon are to stand for knights 
of the shire, none opposing them, General Richard Stan- 
dish and Mr. Shakerley are for Wigan. 

gth :—A cold frost, a second brief read for the distressed 
Protestants in Ireland. 

10¢h :—A cold day, Lord Brandon and Mr. Stanley went 
to Lancaster in order to the election. 

11th :—A very fair day, we hear that several vessels are 
gone with the Danes to Ireland, may God prosper them. 

12th :—Very fair, a monthly fast begins this day for 
success to their Majesty’s forces in Ireland. 

13th :—Very fair, this day began the election here, Lord 
Willoughby, Mr. Rigby, Mr. Greenfield and Mr. Patten 
candidates, Mr. Rigby soon quitted his interest to the 
Chancellor, there were great heats. 

14th :—Very fair, the election continues, still heats 
among the rabble which occasioned the court to be ad- 
journed to the afternoon, all arts used on both sides to pro- 
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cure votes, bedrid men are brought to the court, at last the 
Chancellor and Greenfield carried it and were declared. 
16th :—Storm and rain, we had an account of Scraven- 
more’s being come from Belfast to Chester, he says several 
Danes were landed in Ireland before his coming away. 


20th :—A fair day, this day the Parliament meets at 
Westminster. és 

21st:—Fair dry cold weather, Mr. Greenfield went to 
London, we admitted Mr. Chaddock, Dr. Lee and cousin 
ohnson into the order of Montgomery, by the names of 
Mithridates Hippocrates and Memnon, these were at the 
chapter, Lucius Amphialus Columbus Scanderbegg and 
myself Cicero. Sir Thomas Clifton had news of his daugh- 
ter being delivered of a boy and treated most of the town at 
the ale-house. ° 


23rd :—Fair weather, news of a second defeat given at 
Cavan and Butler’s anes by arta 


Aeneh 

24th :—Very fair supped with my sister. 

1689. 

March 

25th :—Very fair a horse race at Penwortham. 


1690. 


29th:—Moist growing weather. . . . the — of 
Liverpool came hither and says that there are 4 French 
prizes taken by our ships, 2 of which are brought to 
Hoylake, and that Sir Cloud Shovell with 9 ships are 
stood for the ~ of Dublin. 


31st: =m rain, we —— an account of Sir Cloud 
Shovell* with a squadron of ships are come into Hoylake. 

April 2nd :—A fair day, Hilton came hither, he says all 
matters go on well between the _— and Parliament 


5th =_— wanton: ~~ Veunsis. came in here this 
day, dined at Mr. Pattens and was treated with a banquet 
by the mayor and town, at night 2 Irishmen James Doran, 
and Thomas Bourke were seized as suspicious persons, 





* Sir Cloudesley Shovell, the famous Admiral of the Fleet. 
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they had letters about them to General James Poole, 
General Rowland Stanley, General William Creagh and 
to young Mr. Molyneux, they were examined apart, they 
differed in their examinations, and produced a counterfeit 
certificate under Richard Ingoldsby’s hand, they are 
secured and confined. 

6th :—High western wind, we had the King’s letter 
and the statutes and homily read in the church against 
drunkenness. 

7th :—Divers weathers, one Edwards a third person who 
was in company of Bourke and Doran came to town and 
was examined, he proves an honest man, all their port- 
manteaus were opened and some letters were found but of 
little consequence. 

8th :—Very fair, Captain Clayton had a letter that gave 
an account how ill a condition King James’ army was in 
Ireland, and of 4 regiments of French being landed there. 


11¢h :—Stormy and some showers, this being the anni- 
versary of the Coronation of King William and Queen 
Mary, was kept by ringing of bells, bonfires : 


13th :—Windy but fair, Colonel Rawstonne had a letter 
from my Lord Brandon to keep the Irishmen close 
prisoners, Mr. Bland preached an excellent incentive to 
courage 


15¢h:—Very fair . . . Mr. Chaddock came home 
and tells us that the Dover and St. Albans came into 
Hoylake and brought 2 prizes taken out of Ireland with 
some officers and soldiers. 

16¢h :—Fair with some small showers, the monthly fast 
very solemnly observed. 


18th :—Very fair, six Irishmen were taken at Lodge and 
brought to town, the sacrament administered. 

19th :—Very fair, a Dutch troop came to town, I went to 
visit Dore and found a Dutch trooper with him, on whose 
toe he trod when I came in. 

20th :—Very fair, very many communicants (God be 
praised). Mr. Bland made a very good sermon in the 
afternoon. 

21s¢:—Still very fair, one Dodsworth, a person who 
pretends to discover a plot of the Papists is come to 
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this town, he insists much on having money before he 
informs. 

22nd :—Very fair, the Dutch troop sent out a party to 
apprehend Papists, and brought in one Irishman who had 
his wife with him, in the evening we had a bowl of punch 
at the Mitre. 

23rd :—Some showers towards evening, this day several 
of the gentlemen had a very good dinner at the Marsh, 
and bowled in the afternoon, we had an account by one 
come from Chester that Sir Cloud* Shovell went into 
Dublin bay with the Monmouth yacht and his own pinnace 
and brought thence a man-of-war of 25 guns. 


27th :—Very hot weather, Mr. Gregory preached twice 
and was at church both times, we had an account by this 
day’s news of great clashing in the House of Commons 
and that it came to drawing of swords. 


29th :—Very much rain about midnight and some 
showers in the morning, I dined with General Edward 
Chisnallt who came here to stand for Burgess in the 
room of Lord Willoughby who is called to the House 
of Lords. 


May 3rd:—Very good growing weather, a soldier who 
came late from Ireland told us of some action at Charle- 
mont where 30 of the enemy were killed and 25 taken 
prisoners with the loss only of 7 of our side, and that 
Tirconnell was in disgrace with King James. 

4th :—A fair day, Colonel Mathews and Captain Pulteney 
went hence, I received a large map with some verses from 
Mr. Greenfield, the map is ‘of Ireland, and the verses an 
anniversary song made by Durfeyt on the Queen’s birth- 
day being the 30th of — 


6th = rain, we nei news of recruits being gotten 
into Charlemont, I saw one Buchanan who was a minister 
at Clogher in Ireland. 


8th :—Very fair, I was handsomely treated by General 
Edward Chisnall at the Anchor, here were Captain Pash 
and Captain Berry of | General George St. George Regi- 








* Cloudesley. T %6.5 Chisenhall. 


+ z.e., Tom Durfrey, the famous song writer. 
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ment they are sent with private orders ane to 
Papists. ‘ 

oth :—Very fair, General Chisnall treated the mayor, 
aldermen and common council at the Anchor, Colonel 
Ranstonne and his lady came to visit us. . 

10th :—Very fair, Dr. Ward* came hither, I bought 
some wheat to send for Ireland, General Chisnall went 
hence. 

11éh:—Very fair, the Vicar preached in the after- 
noon. . 

12th :—Very fair, this day we removed into the Friar 
gate, I put 2 sacks of wheat on board the ‘‘ Mayflower”’ to 
send to Ireland. 


18¢h :—Still fair, we had an account from Liverpool of 
Lieutenant King’s deserting King James, and coming 
over with a list of the Irish army, he says that Charlemont 
has capitulated to surrender. 


21s¢:—Much rain, the fast day, Mr. Bland preached a 
very good sermon, but fell very ill of hisleg. . . 


22nd :—A fair day, I came to Liverpool with cousin 
William Bellingham and Mr. King, we had the assurance 
of the surrender of Charlemont and Woolseley’s action at 
Ballingarry. . . I saw Winkworth who made escape 
from Dublin in April. 

23rd :—Very windy, Martin the Attorney came in a 
gabard from Dublin, he gave an account of my friends but 
was very reserved to the Mayor. 


27th :—Much rain, my man came to us at night with an 
order that we were to ship our horses. 

28th :—Rain in the morning, we went to Hoylake and 
shipt our horses early, and sailed about 3 in the afternoon, 
we came at night in sight of the Isle of Man. 

29th :—A fair day, gale in the morning but calm about 
nine, we lay most of the day near the Mull of Galloway 
and at morning came to an anchor near the Copeland 
islands. 





* Dean Ward, Thomas Ward, B.D., appears from Cotton's ‘‘ Fasti’’ to 
have held the Precentorship of Ferns and Prebends in Kilkenny and St. 
Patrick’s, Dublin, which he seems to have resigned when in 1679 he was 
made Dean of Connor (Antrim). He was also Vicar-General. In 1694 he 
was deprived of his Deanery by a Royal Commission. 
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30th :—Some showers, about 3 this morning we came to 
anchor at the White House, I went with Mr. King to 
Carrickfergus, saw Dean Ward and Mr. King heard that 
Kirke was displeased at him, about 12 I came by boat to 
Belfast dined at Mr. Cartney’s and supt with Mr. Twigg 
and lay that night with him. 

31s¢:—Some rain, I came to Lisburn, waited on Major- 
General Kirke, was with the Duke who was very obliging, 
I dined with the Earl of Meath. 

June 1st:—Much rain, I went to Magherclin, heard Mr. 
Cubbidge preach, dined at his house with the Colonel of 
the Brandenburgh regiment, and was after with Major 
Williams and Captain Brereton’s at Mr. Kelly’s ; the Lord 
Drogheda passed by. 

2nd :—Several showers, some Quakers came to see me, 
I walked in the afternoon to Moira saw General Arthur 
Rawdon’s* house and walked with Captain Ross to the 
conservatory, the house and much of the goods are well 
preserved. 


4th :—A fair morning, some showers in the afternoon, I 
went to Lisburn, waited on Major-General Kirke, delivered 
him his letter, dined with Mr. Filway and was with the 
Duke, some French horse came in. — 

5th :—Abundance of rain, news of the King leaving 
London yesterday. 

6¢h :—High wind and some showers, we have an account 
of a prey being taken by the soldiers of Belturbet and part 
of them brought into their quarters to be sold. 

7th :—Wind and some showers we hear the enemy are 
advancing. 

8th:—Very much rain, I received the sacrament at 
Magherclin where Mr. Cubbidge preached a very suitable 
sermon for the day. 


10th :—A fair day, I went to Lisburn, but the Duke was 
gone to Belfast to meet the King, but returned, I came 
with Captain Powell and stayed some time with Mr. Moore 
at Hillsborough which is preparing for the King’s recep- 
tion, the night there were several bonfires made in believin 
the King was landed, but it proved an ‘‘ignis fetwna,” 
several regiments were on their march towards a rendez- 
vous near Armagh and General Douglas commands them. 





* Ancestor of Marquis of Hastings. 
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11th :—A very hot day, we washed our sheep, I dined 
with Captain Powell at Dromore, some French challenged 
some horses in their parks, but the Major and Captain 
Powell sent them to the guard, there were more bonfires 
made this night. 

12th:—Very hot. I went to Moira and saw Jewell’s 
regiment of horse which is a very good one, but the 
Danish Regiment of Guards is the best I ever saw, 
they are an orange coloured livery faced with crimson 
velvet . * 

13h :—Very hot, I went to Moira, saw one Hatch who 
came a week ago from Drogheda, he called at Gernons- 
town* and says things are very well there, and that there is 
much corn growing thereabouts, he says King James’ 
army is in all condition for want of most necessaries, there 
are about 7,000 of them encamped near Ardee, there are 
3 regiments in Dundalk and 3 in Drogheda, to which they 
have added no fortifications more than what were left last 
summer. I saw Captain Ponsonby at Moira. 

14¢h :—A great shower of rain after dinner, about which 
time we fancied we heard some great guns off from Belfast 
which we hope are for the King landing. Here came 
James Hunter the Quaker and a quarter-master of Levi- 
son’s Dragoons, the King landed at Carrickfergus. 

154h:—A fair day, I went to church and dined with 
Mr. Cubbidge, Heyford’s Dragoons are quartered at 
Magherclin. 

16¢h :—A hot close day, I wassent for by 2 this morning 
and before 6 I came to Belfast. I was kindly received by 
the Duke and Kirke, and favourably recommended to the 
King whose hand I kissed, and he promised me to remem- 
ber me. I was most of the afternoon with the secretary. 
The King rode out in the evening. 

17th :—A hot day. I gave the King a petition, dined 
with Mr. Newey and others came home late and met some 
French thieves. 


20th :—Very great showers. I went to Hillsborough, 
saw the King and drank of his wine, a messenger came in 
from Lord Dover to desire leave to transport himself and 
family to Ostend, 2 Dragoons were brought in prisoners. 
I was with my Lord Meath and Mr. Newey at their tents 
and brought Hunter the Quaker’s wife behind me home. 





* Gernonstown (now Castle Bellingham), the residence of the writer of 
this journal, Colonel Thomas Bellingham. 
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21st:—A fair day. I went to view the camps at Dromore, 
an express to the King from Kirke, I called at Count 
Menard’s regiment, saw the Bankers and some of the 
officers, I zode some way with my Lord Berkeley, he 
assures me the King marches to-morrow ; there are orders 
come out for 500 labourers to go to Newry to assist the 
pioneers in levelling the roads. 

22nd :—A hot day, this morning we had a skirmish with 
the enemy about Moira pass, wherein we lost about 20 
men, but killed more of the enemy, I waited on General 
Rawdon at Moira, and supt with Colonel Mathews who 
has gotten Heyford’s regiment. 

23rd :—I rode out to Magherclin and Moira and stayed 
some time with General Rawdon. 

24th :—Fair but windy, last night I fell very ill, 1 had an 
account from one Woods who wrought at the high way that 
the King was as far as Moira pass, and that there were 
found much more of the enemy than of our men dead upon 
the place. Arthur returned this evening to our great 
satisfaction with whom I immediately went to the King at 
his head-quarters near Loughbrickland, I was kindly 
received by several of the nobility, I was for some time 
in private with the Earl of Portland and the Secretary of 
State, the account was very full and very satisfactory 

. there was great shooting towards Carlingford. 

25th :—Very fair but windy, I was for some time this 
morning with the Secretary, came home about 12 o’clock 
and was preparing for my march to-morrow. 

26th :—Marched to Newry where I saw my brother* 
waited on the General, we encamped on the side of 
Newry. 

27th :—Very hot, about 2 this morning I moved towards 
Dundalk and entered it about 6 with Lt.-General Solms and 
Major-General Kirke, the toun is wholly desolate but 
strongly fortified, no inhabitants left but Capt. Bolton and 
his wife who are both stript, our army encamped about a 
mile south from Dundalk, being now entire, Douglas’ party 
having joined ours. T. White and I went as far as 
Lurgan and sat there some time eating bread and cheese. 
The King resolved to attack the enemy this night in 
their quarters at Ardee+ but learning by some dragoons 
who were at the very gate and killed 2 of their men there, 





* Probably Robert Bickerton, of Armagh, who married his sister. 

+ Ardee, written in the original R:D, an old toun formerly called 
eg on the western extremity of Co. Louth and borders of Co. 
feath. 
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that the enemy was returned, he put off his resolution, I 
waited on the King at supper where he discoursed me most 
of the time, and was extremely pleasant and cheerful. I 
wrote to England. 

28th :—Very hot, I waited on the King to Ardee, from 
thence was ordered by him to go with Ginkell and Camboon 
to view all the river for encamping, we went as far as Cappock 
Bridge and so returned to our camp near Dundalk. °I 
stayed some time by the way at Gernonstown and found 
several of the tenants with their cattle had stayed at home 
. +. the enemy are retired beyond the Boyne. 

29th :—Excessive hot; I was very early this morning 
with General Ginkell* who gave orders to Colonel Mathews 
to let me have what dragoons I wanted for the security of 
my tenants and their cattle. I marched with Colonel 
Mathews and came to Gernonstoun about 5 in the morning, 
he left me Quartermaster Cowly and 6 dragoons ; the train 
of artillery and a great part of our army marched our road, 
my brother Rochfortt lay with me this night; I took up 
some money which lay hidden for some time. 

30th :—Very hot, I called at Mr. Townley’s{ in our 
march towards the Boyne, I was some time with the King 
on the hill of Tullyesker from whence he viewed Drogheda 
and then went towards Oldbridge; on the south side of 
the Boyne lay the enemy’s camp, which the King going 
to view, he was hit by a canon shot on his shoulders which 
put us into the greatest consternation imaginable, but 
blessed be God, it proved but a slight hurt, he went round 
his own camp and was received with the greatest joy and 
acclamation imaginable, the canon fired at each all the 
afternoon, we drew a great body of our horse up on the 
hills in sight of the enemy, we fired several bombs some of 
which did execution and our canon dismounted 2 of the 
enemy’s batteries. 

July ist, 1690:—A joyful day. Excessive hot, about 6 
this morning the King got on horseback and gave the 
necessary orders. Kirke ordered me to bring him some 
account from the enemy. I brought him a youth, one 
Fyans, who came that morning from Drogheda. I carried 
him to the King, who was then standing at the battery 
seeing his canon play at the house of Oldbridge, he had 
sent early a strong detachment of about 15,000 men with 


* Afterwards created Earl of Athlone by William III. 

+ Rochefort, probably his wife’s brother-in-law. 

t Townley Hall, near Drogheda. A fine place, now the residence of 
Blayney Townley Balfour, Esq. 
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Douglas towards Slane who passed the river without any 
opposition, and put the enemy to rout who were on that 
wing, he sent another detachment of horse to the left, 
to go over at the mill ford, but the tide coming in and 
the ford bad, the passage was very difficult, most of 
them being forced to swim insomuch that they could not 
come up time enough to assist our foot who went over the 
ford, at Oldbridge about eleven of the clock the enemy 
had laid an ambush behind the ditches and houses on the 
other side of the water, who fired incessantly at our men as 
they were passing the river, who as soon as arrived on 
land immediately put those musqueteers to the rout and 
advanced farther into the field in Battalion, here the brave 
old Duke Schomberg was killed and Dr. Walker,* and 
Colonel Callincott mortally wounded ; the enemy advanced 
towards us and made a brisk effort upon us, but we soon 
repelled them with considerable loss on their side, they 
made 2 other attempts upon us, but were still bravely 
beaten back, and when our horse of the left came up the 
enemy quite quitted that field, having left several dead 
bodies behind them, it was there we took Lt.-General 
Hamilton ; the enemy’s horse of Tirconnell’s regiment 
behaved themselves well, but our Dutch like angels; the 
King charged in person at the head of the Enniskilliners 
and exposed himself with undaunted bravery, he pursued 
almost as far as the Naul and left them not till near 10 
o’clock at night. I was his guide back to Duleek, we 
killed about 2,000 of their men besides Lord Carlingford 
Dangan and several other officers of note killed and taken 
prisoners, our loss not above 200 in the whole action, many 
of which were killed by our own men through mistakes ; I 
returned to the camp at Oldbridge having left the King 
with his coach at Duleek where he stayed that night, I was 
almost faint for want of drink and meat. 

2nd :—Very hot, the King sent Colonel La Melloniere to 
summons Drogheda with a strong body of men, and a 
train of great guns, several prisoners are brought in here, 
by one come from Dublin this morning we hear the enemy 
have quitted Dublin, and left only some few of the militia, 
we stayed all this day at Duleek where I saw Mr. French 
and conferred with him about correspondence and intelli- 
gence. I wrote for England. 

3rd :—A small shower, we marched within 8 miles of 
Dublin whither I went with a few dragoons after having 





* One of the defenders of Derry and Bishop Elect of Derry. 
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secured Dubber and all the tenants and their cattle by one 
of the King’s life guard and some dragoons, I found all 
friends at Dublin to admiration well, without being mas- 
sacred, burnt or stript; I waited on the Committee at the 
Castle and was after with several friends at the Garter 
Tavern and lay at Cousin Corker’s * that night. 

4th :—Very hot, I waited on the King with an account of 
the stores and provisions that were in Dublin and 20 miles 
round. I presented him with a basket of cherries, the first 
he eat since he came to the Kingdom, he took them with 
his own hand very kindly ; I returned by Dubber and dis- 





tributed the people’s cattle to the right owners and gave 


them protection. 

5¢h :—Very hot, I came this morning to Dublin, dined 
with my Father, wrote several letters for England, we hear 
that King James took shipping at Waterford, and that his 
whole army were dispersed, our army advanced and pitched 
their camp near Finglas. 

6th :—A hot but gloomy day, the King with all the 
nobility came to town and heard Dr. King preach at 
St. Patrick’s,t there was great joy at the King’s arrival 
by bonfires. 

7th:—Some showers, I went with General Rich, my 
Fathert Handcock, and Captain Froude to the camp. 
We dined at Dubber§, I got protection for several friends 
in Westmeath, we have a rumour of a fight with the 
French at sea, but not to our advantage, here are great 
fears of some French ships coming on our coasts to burn 
our ships. 

8th :—Some showers, I went with my cousin Corker to 
the camp, where he waited on General Robert Southwell 
and was kindly received ; I dined with the Earl of Scar- 
borough, several came to see the camp. 

gth :—Much rain, Douglas went witha strong detachment 
of about 10,000 towards Athlone, the King with the rest of 
the army encamped about Cromlin, we hear of some Pro- 
testants being killed about Enniscorthy in the County of 











* Cousin Corker. This gentleman had married a daughter of Sir 
Daniel Bellingham, the Colonel's uncle. 

+ St. Patrick’s. The old Catholic Cathedral of Dublin, taken possession 
of at the Reformation, now in the hands of the Protestant Episcopalian 
Community, to whom it and all the other old cathedrals, parish churches 
and glebe were made over by the Act that disestablished the State Church 
in 1869. 

t His father, z.e., William Handcock of Twyford, ancestor of Lord 
Castlemaine. 

§ Dubber, the seat of Sir Richard Bellingham, the Colonel's cousin. 
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Wexford, and that the town is taken by the Protestants of 
it and resolve to hold it out, there are some horse sent to 
their relief. 

1oth :—Some showers, Rochfort and Pim went to Cromlin 
to receive the King’s commands, I saw Graham and other 
prisoners in the Castle. I took leave of Major-General 
Kirke. 

112h:—Some showers. The King decamped from Cromlin 
to march towards Munster, fresh fears of the French coming 
to burn our ships. 

12th :—Very hot, orders given for my being Sheriff of 
Louth, waited on the Lords Commissioners, gave in my 
security and was: late with R. Twigg in his chambers in 
Castle Street. 

13th :—Very hot, I took out my Commission for Sheriff, 
went to St. Patrick’s where one Burridge preached. 

14th :—Several showers, stayed some time at Drogheda, 
gave letters to Monsieur Signalie, the French Governor. 


7 * . . 


16th :—Some showers. Mr. Townley* Tisdall Fortescue 
and Garstin were sworn Justices of the Peace and I Sheriff, 
a Parish Commissary-General lay here very sick. 

17th :—Several showers, one Beaumont son to Major 
Beauinont of Pomfret was with me at supper, he speaks 
very big and says he killed several men and took 2 horses 
the day of the battle. 

18th:—A fair day but windy, I was at Williamstown 
Maine and Milestown, came home by Linns, saw the net 
drawn and took a salmon, I marked my cattle, the men 
who were wounded at Newry came here. 


20th :—A fair day, Mr. Houghton preached, we had near 
60 in our congregation, we have a good account from sea. 


23rd:—-A dry day, received news of Athlone being 
invested within musket shot of the Castle and summons 
sent to Waterford, no good account from England. 

24th :—A gloomy day, we held a private sessions where 
we had a full meeting of Protestants, we heard several 
petitions about the plunderers and chose High Constables 
for the several Baronies in this county. 

25th :—A hot day, I went to Dunany and adjusted 





* Representatives and descendants of all these families own property in 
the County of Lovth at the present day. 
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matters with Mr. Gernon, called at Salterstown, brought 
home 3 of my cattle from Dunany*, at my return I found 
the Marchioness of Antrim here with whom I dined, an 
ensign and some sick men of Cutt’s regiment lay here. 

26th :—A fair day, I seized some men who ungratefully 
stole R. Ling of Dundalk’s sword and coat. 

27th :—Very hot, Mr. Nixon gave usa very good sermon, 
several friends dined with me, we received good news of 
Waterford and Duncannon being surrendered. 

28th :—Very hot, I went with Mr. Tisdall towards 
Dublin, dined at Drogheda and had news of Douglas’ 
rising from Athlone. 

29th :—The King came to Chapelizod. 

30th :—Much rain, great concourse to see the King. 

31st :—Some rain, I waited on my Lady Bellinghamf to 
see the King. 

Aug. 1st:—Some rain, I gave in my petition to the 
Commissioners, the King went to the camp which is on 
its march towards Limerick. 

and :—Very fair, we arrived before Limerick, after 
beating the enemy out of all the fields and ditches, I went 
to Dubber on the grd, and on the 4th I went to Sir Richard 
Bellingham to Raboth. 


Se Sa a es ee 


Sa ee ee 








114h :—I went to cousin Swant and stayed most of the 
day, this night about 12 o’clock Sarsfield with a party of 
horse seized our great guns and spoiled our boats, but 6 of 
8 guns were again recovered, women and children killed by 
the enemy. 


17th :—Still fair weather, we opened the trenches this 
night and beat the enemy out of several forts, and in one 
fort we killed 80, Kirke giving them the same quarter which 
they gave our waggoners. 

18¢h :—This night by mistake our men fell foul of each 
other and fired and killed about 20, the enemy made a sally 
but were reputsed with considerable loss. 

194i :—Our men relieved their guards about 4 in the 
afternoon to prevent the inconvenience of last night’s 
mistake occasioned by the darkness of the night. 











* Dunany, the seat of Robert Sibthorp, Esq., the Colonel's cousin on the 
mother’s side, afterwards purchased by Sir William Bellingham about 1804. 

+ Lady Bellingham, the Colonel's aunt, widow of Sir Daniel. 

+ Cousin Swan, another daughter of Sir Daniel Bellingham, had married 
Edward Swan. 
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20th :—In the morning we battered the remaining fort 
the enemy were possessed of without their counterscarp, 
about 2 in the afternoon we stormed it with a detachment 
of Grenadiers who within half an hour took it, putting 150 
to the sword, sparing only their Captain Barrett by the 
King’s order; about 4 the enemy made a vigorous sally 
with the best of their force both horse and foot and after 
near an hour’s dispute were beaten into the town leaving 
500 dead. 

22nd :—About 5 this morning the enemy made another 
sally, but their last loss and defeat made them more wary 
and retired in less than a quarter of an hour with some loss. 

27th :—This day the King ordered the counterscarp to be 
stormed which our men did with great bravery and beat the 
enemy into the town after whom our men pursuing too far, 
several both officers and soldiers were killed by the spring- 
ing up of several mines and the rest forced to retire. 


29th :—The King designed to storm the town this day, 
but the rain falling so heavily there 2 days past and the 
trenches so full of water, it was thought fitter to raise the 
siege. 

pw :—This morning our army decamped from before 
Limerick and the King went to Waterford in order to 
embark for England. 


September 2nd:—-The Commissioners of Array and the 
gentlemen of the county met at Ardee appointed officers 
and men for the militia, and committed several Papists for 
not bringing in their arms according to Proclamation. 

3rd :—This day the Commissioners of Array met again 
at Gernonstown, and settled the price of the arms, and 
signed warrants for the apprehending several Papists. 


5th :—This day the Commissioners of Array met at 
Dunleer and disposed of several horses which were taken 
up from Papists, about 3 this afternoon the King took 
shipping at Duncannon fort for England. 


7th :—Much rain this week past. 


11th :—Much rain, my troop met but ill armed and 
mounted, they show great zeal for the service, I divided 
the horses. 
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12th :—Some rain, a party of soldiers under the command 
of one Ensign Jeffs of Colonel Brewer’s regiment pressed 
all the horses on our road, I sent a party after them who 
brought them back, but upon their submission I dismissed 
them. 


NOTE.—The punctuation of the original document has 
been adhered to throughout. 
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Hotices of Books. 
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Sacerdotalism in the Old and New Testaments. By Rev. 
J. D. Breen, O.S.B. London: R. & T. Washbourne. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 1900. 


N this pamphlet of 32 pages Father Breen gives with 
| necessary brevity, yet completeness, the chief Scriptural 
proofs that the principle of ‘‘ Sacerdotalism ” was not abro- 
gated under the New Covenant. He marshals these with admi- 
rable lucidity and cogency. So far from Christ having done away 
with mediation under the New Law, He did but perfect it. ‘‘He 
came not to destroy, but to fulfil.” This, indeed, is according to 
the principle of true development. To have done otherwise would 
have been to have made an absolute breach between the Old and 
the New. It would have made of Christianity nothing but a 
revolt against the Old Order, instead of a continuation and per- 
fecting of it. 

He meets the objection that mediation interferes with the 
religious liberty of the soul and its intercourse with God, by 
pointing out that this objection ‘‘ would tell with equal force 
against the exercise of any religous public ministry, and, in 
principle, would be fatal to the mediation of Christ Himself” ; 
that ‘‘the principle of an office of public mediation committed 
to men does not interfere in any way with the private relations 
of the soul and its Maker. It has to do with their public and 
official relations, and so far from tending to separate them, its 


object is to unite them.” 
os ¢ ¢ 


Manual of Patrology. By Rev. B. Scum, O.S.B. Freely 
translated from the German by a Benedictine; and revised, 
with Notes and Additions, by the Right Rev. Mgr. V. J. 
ScuHoBeL, D.D. Freiburg-im-Breisgau: Herder. 

7s Fathers of the Church stand second in importance to the 


inspired authors of Sacred Scripture. Through them the 
living word has come down to the theologians and dogmatic 
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writers of medieval and modern times. It would be impossible 
to build up the great science of theology without them. Even 
when they are seemingly put on one side, left without notice, 
their influence is none the less supreme. Theology was born of 
them, drew its sustenance from them, and is consequently built 
up out of them. They were the living embodiment of the 
Church’s mind, and that mind, in them and their works, still to 
a great extent finds expression. Since they are so essential to 
dogma and dogmatic life, they cannot without serious loss 
be neglected by theological students. They are unhappy who, 
as Bishop Hedley says in his short but instructive preface to 
this Manual, ‘‘ go through their course without distinguishing 
Origen from Damascene, Ireneus from Gregory the Great, 
or even Clement of Alexandria from Leo.” Against such a 
deplorable condition, Father Schmid’s Manual will be a safe- 
guard. It provides a beginning. It introduces the reader to 
the principal Fathers and ecclesiastical writers of the early ages 
of the Church. It tells who they were, and what they wrote, 
and gives a general estimate of their position and standing in 
the patrological world. It must be well understood that it is 
not an exhaustive treatise ; it is an introduction. Many names 
familiar to students will not be found in it, but it amply fulfils 
its purpose, and includes the greater names, and those which 
are of most use to the beginner. Furthermore, it treats of the 
authority of the Fathers, how to use them, and how to under- 
stand them. It gives the principal editions of their works, and 
points out where further information may be found. 

It would be unjust not to point out how much this little 
work owes to Mgr. Schobel, under whose auspices it has been 
given to the world. He has revised it and prepared it for the 
press. Moreover, he has given us in the notes certain 
corrections and additions to the information contained in the 
text. Indeed, we suspect that it is in a large measure owing to 
him, if indeed not entirely, that we have it at all. We cordially 
recommend it té students of theology. It is, we believe, unique 
so far as English literature is concerned, and supplies a want 
much felt by all beginners in sacred science. 


F. T. L. 
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Leaves from St. Augustine. By Mary H.Atties. Edited by 
T. W. Atuigs, K.C.S.G. Second Edition, revised and cor- 
rected. R. & T. Washbourne, 18 Paternoster Row, 
London; Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. 1899. Pp. 483. 

ISS ALLIES has thrown into excellent English, and col- 

M lected together in this volume, what would be called in 

the vogue of the day, ‘‘ Characteristics from the writings 
of St. Augustine.” We shall not attempt to decide whether 
the extracts here brought together and classified under the 
headings ‘‘ Personal and Philosophical,” ‘‘ Doctrine in Daily 

Life,” ‘‘ The Kingdom of Heaven on Earth,” and ‘‘ Eternity,” 

are or are not the best that might have been selected. But, 

whether the best passages have been chosen or not, there can 
be no doubt of the extreme beauty of the passages here set 
before us. If there is one quality of these extracts which is 
even more striking than their beauty, it is that of their, if we 
may use the word, commonplaceness. Thought after thought, 
as each in turn comes before us, seems as familiar and as old as 


can be. ‘‘ Surely we have met these thoughts a hundred times 
before,” we are tempted to exclaim, as we read, ‘‘and in a 
hundred different authors.” ‘No doubt we have; but many, or 


even most of them, were first given to the world when they 
were spoken or written by St. Augustine. ‘‘ These sentences,” 
says Emerson of the treatises of Plato, ‘‘ contain the culture of 
nations ; these are the corner-stone of the schools; these are 
the fountain-head of literatures. Out of Plato come all things 
that are still written and debated among men of thought. Great 
havoc makes he among our originalities. Plato is philosophy, 
and philosophy Plato—at once the glory and the shame of man- 
kind, since neither Saxon nor Roman have availed to add any 
idea to his categories. No wife, no children had he, and the 
thinkers of all civilised nations are his posterity, and are tinged 
with his mind.” What Emerson says of Plato we may say, 
mutatis mutandis, with greater truth of St. Augustine. All 
Christian thinkers are his debtors; and there is no work of 
theology, from the Catechism in the hands of our children to the 
Summa of St. Thomas, that is not stamped with the impress of 
of his genius. But it is surely better to read his thoughts as he 
himself expressed them, and to know them for his own. Miss 
Allies’ volume enables us to do this. In its pages, to employ 
again words of Emerson on Plato, ‘‘we have reached the 
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mountain from which all these drift-boulders were detached.” 
The ‘‘Leaves from St. Augustine” is alone of its kind. No 
other work gives in a small compass such an insight as this 
does into the power and beauty of St. Augustine’s writings. 
We regard this volume as occupying a place of the very first 
rank in English Catholic literature. If its circulation is in 
accordance with its deserts, many editions will be called for. 
The get-up of the volume deserves, too, a word of praise. Both 
type and paper are excellent. W. L. G. 





Cambridge Conferences. Third Series. Easter Term, 1899. 
By JoserH RickaBy, S.J. London: Burns & Oates. 


E may be sure that what Father J. Rickaby gives us in 

\\ the way of conferences will be thoughtful and worth 
reading. He has now published two series of Oxford 
Conferences, and three of Cambridge Conferences. This present 
series numbers seven discourses; the last one merely a few 
words before a procession of the Blessed Sacrament. The others 
are on various subjects, each standing by itself. What is 
particularly pleasing in them, apart from their value as in- 
structions, is their robust common sense. We hear in these 
days so many dark forebodings about the future of Catholicity, 
such dire prophecies about the fate that will overtake the 
Church unless she bestir herself and mend her ways, that it 
comes with a shock of joyful surprise to read such words as 
these: ‘‘A mark of a true Catholic is a great confidence in the 
Church. The Church may well say to us what our Lord said 
to the Apostles: ‘ Let not your heart be troubled: you believe 
in God, believe also in Me’ (John xiv. 1). And again: ‘ Have 
confidence, I have overcome the world’ (John xvi. 33). To 
shake our confidence in the Church is the effort of false prophets. 
The world is changing rapidly: the Catholic Church should 
change to keep pace with it, they say; and they add, she does 
not keep pace with progress, and possibly cannot: her theology 
is obsolete, hér history uncritical, her philosophy no true science, 
her administration corrupt and feeble, her policy obscurantist. 
She must either alter her whole attitude, and be guided by the 
prophetic insight of these modern seers; or she must retire into 
the desert, and become the asylum of the half-witted, the 
harmlessly fanatical, the stupidly pious, the mildly insane.” 
Then, after a word on the condition of the Church on the eve of 
the Reformation, he continues: ‘‘ Well may we Catholics be 
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proud that strength and beauty are still the raiment of our old 
Mother (Prov. xxxi. 25); that the lapse of four centuries has 
rendered the Church not less holy, not less true to the word of 
her Founder under Leo XIII. than she was under Alexander VI.; 
that she alone is emancipated from the dead hand of antiquity, 
and is clothed with living, speaking authority; that she is not a 
Church of apologies, but of dogmas and of discipline; that she 
rules and regulates and possesses the land, and is not eternally 
fumbling for title-deeds. Surely that is the habit of domina 
gentium, an imperial mistress of nations, alike in the temporal and 
spiritual order ” (Conference on ‘‘ False Prophets,” pp. 38, 39, 40). 
There is a delightful conference on ‘‘ Religion in the Modern 
Novel.” I should like to quote his description of the omni- 
science and infallibility of the modern novelist who ‘‘sitteth in the 
seat of the scornful”: how he or she—for there are lady 
graduates in the art of religious novel-writing—has the learning 
of a Doctor of Divinity, how to him or her philosophy has given 
up its secrets, etc.; but it would occupy too much space. It is 
but a little book—some 67 pages—but it is full of happy thoughts, 
and serves as a pleasant corrective to the desponding tone of 
some of our Catholic apologists. There are two conferences on 
Miracles which would do much, if carefully read, to correct 
much popular misconception on this subject. They bring out, 
especially the second one—‘‘ My Witnesses ”—the value of the 
evidences on which miracles rest. As Father Rickaby says: ‘I 
maintain that many a man has been hung in England, and 
justly so, on the evidence of illiterate persons, in no way better 
educated, or better apt to observe the things that passed before 
their eyes, than were Peter and Matthew and John.” These 
little discourses have a value far beyond the occasion that called 
them forth, and will do good to many more than the limited 
audience before which they were delivered. FP. T. L. 





De Jacobo I.. Angliz Rege, cum Cardinali Roberto Bel- 
larmino, S.J., super potestate tum regia tum pontificia 
disputante thesim. Facultati Litterarum Universitatis 
Pictaviensis proponebat JOSEPH DE LA SERVIERE. Parisiis : 
10, Via Dicta de Méziéres, apud H. Oudin, Bibliopolam. 
1890. Pp. 169. 

HE controversy between James the First of England and 
Cardinal Bellarmine, was conspicuous both from the im- 
portance of the questions in dispute, and the skill and 


[No. 36 of Fourth Series. | 29 
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learning of the disputants. The questions discussed were 
whether the power claimed by the Roman Pontiffs, from, at least, 
the days of Gregory VII., of depriving impious and unjust 
monarchs of their royal authority, and freeing their subjects 
from their oath of allegiance, rightly belonged to the Holy See 
or not; whether kings and princes received their power from 
God alone, or whether the will and voice of the people had not 
some say in the matter, and, in the event of the latter being the 
true conclusion, whether a nation might not, for very grave 
reasons, cast aside the royal domination, and take again into its 
own hands the power it had conferred on the king. As to the 
disputants: James, though of weak and ignoble character, was 
a scholar of very high excellence, as well versed in the writings 
of the Fathers, as in the treasures of secular erudition. 
Cardinal Bellarmine, on the other hand, had already won an 
immortal fame by the publication of his ‘‘ De Controversiis 
Christiane Fidei,” the most splendid work, in its own order of 
controversy, that has ever seen the light. That the attention of 
the learned world should have been riveted, as it was, on this 
controversy is not, then, a matter for surprise. The author of 
the volume now before us, has published his treatise in the hope 
that what has attracted attention before, may attract attention 
again. Whether this hope is likely to be realised or not, it is 
not within our power to conjecture. But to those that have a 
bent for reading of this kind, we may say that, so far as we are 
able to decide on the matter, our author has done his work care- 
fully and well. 
W. L. G. 


What is Liberalism? Englished and adapted from the Spanish 
of Dr. Don Fetrx Sarpa y SALvany, by Conn B. PAL_en, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Herder. 1899. Pp. 176. 


\ JE should have been much gratified to have been able to 
recommend this book to our readers without adverse 
criticism. Its subject is one that has engaged the 
attention of the Church since the period of the French Revo- 
lution. Pius IX., in his Encyclical ‘‘Quanta Cura” (1864), 
traces the action of the Church in this direction, and the 
Syllabus collects and classifies the pronouncements of Pius IX. 
from the year 1846 onwards. The opinions and tendencies there 
stigmatised are what is understood in this book by the term 
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‘‘ Liberalism.” ‘‘Infidelity” or ‘‘Secularism,” rather than 
‘* Liberalism,” would be a more suitable name according to the 
current use of language in this country. In this sense it may 
be properly described as rationalistic, anti-clerical, and anti- 
Catholic (p. 70). We are told (p. 170) that Liberalism in its 
essence is the denial of the supernatural in whole or in part. And 
in this sense it is undoubtedly true that the cardinal principles 
of Liberalism may be stated to be: 


1. The absolute sovereignty of the individual in his entire 

independence of God and God’s authority. 

2. The absolute sovereignty of society in its entire inde- 
pendence of everything which does not proceed from itself. 

3. Absolute civil sovereignty in the implied right of the 
people to make their own laws in entire independence , 
of any other criterion than the popular will. 

4. Absolute freedom of thought in politics, morals, or in re- 
ligion. The unrestrained liberty of the Press” (p. 18). 


The work in its original form was published in Spanish, and 
on its being delated for condemnation to the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Index, its author received the approbation that ‘‘ not 
only is there nothing [in the book] found contrary to sound 
doctrine, but the author merits great praise for his exposition. 

- i ih.) The judgment of orthodoxy is, we think, 
oqually true of the book in its present form, although the 
translator honestly warns us that he has not simply repro- 
duced in English the volume that was commended by the Holy 
See, but that he has himself made additions. To what extent 
he has added to or modified. the original there is nothing to 
show ; nor does he say what amount of freedom he has per- 
mitted himself in translating from the Spanish. The treatise in 
its English dress is meant for American Catholics. ‘‘ We have 
here [in America] to reckon with a body to all practical purposes 
infidel. This mass comprises over half of our population, 
holding itself aloof from Christianity, and in some instances 
virulently antagonising [?] it” (p. 13). 

The subject is dealt with forcibly and accurately. And, 
although from its mode of expression the book might give 
needless offence, and be misunderstood, yet we are of opinion 
that no Catholic and no rationalist would misunderstand it. 
Some portions of the work are excellently done, notably the 
' chapters on ‘ Liberalism and Freethought,” ‘‘ The Causes of 
Liberal Catholicism,” ‘‘ The Borderland of Catholicism and 
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Rationalism”; and also Chapter XII., notwithstanding its odd 
title, ‘‘ Like Liberalism, but not Liberalism ; Liberalism, but not 
like it”; also the chapter on ‘‘ The Solemn Condemnation of 
Liberalism by the Syllabus,” in spite of certain minor defects of 
scholarship. Such being the general character of the book, 
nothing but a sense of duty to the readers of the DUBLIN 
REVIEW would have induced us to pass an unfavourable judg- 
ment from other points of view. We meet with a too frequent 
reference to the syllogistic process (pp. 33, 38, 78, 152). Scho- 
lastic or Latin terminology is introduced without necessity ; as, 
for instance, per se, per diametrum, in rerum natura, olfactus mentis, 
sub gravi incommodo, first matter. 

No Scripture references are supplied, and the version given is 
faulty. Perhaps it would be hypercritical to call attention to 
such forms as to orate, egualed, marshaled, or to antiquated forms 
like ax, behoove, or the unusual ‘‘ fogy”; but demagoguery is start- 
ling, while to placate a man, to negate a statement, to dudye 
an object, are scarcely English expressions. Aragon and 
Cata/ognia must be printer’s errors ; but the absence of French 
accents is unpardonable. It is difficult to conceive how a man 
could ‘‘ daub himself with a veneer of flattery” (p. 99). Finally, 
we do not see what good can be done by expressions like the 
following: ‘‘How the Devil must chuckle over the mushy 


charity held out as a bait to abet his own cause!” (p. go). 
H. P. 


Catholic Mysticism. An Essay in Aid of the Better Appreci- 
ation of Catholic Mysticism. Illustrated from the Writings 
of Blessed Angela of Foligno. By ALGar THoROLD. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triitbner & Co., Ltd., Pater- 
noster House, Charing Cross Road. 1goo. . 


NE of the most significant features in modern theological 
() literature is the great attention paid to the subject of 
Mysticism in all its various phases. It might have been 
expected that with the spread of the scientific spirit and the 
growing tendency to materialism this aspect of religious thought 
would have been comparatively neglected or forgotten. But 
those who either hoped or feared for any such result must have 
failed to take account of one of the deepest needs of our nature. 
Man is not wholly a scientific animal; and there is that in his 
mind which can never be satisfied with the dry knowledge of 
facts or of speculative theories. Rationalising theologians, and 
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sceptical critics, may put Mysticism aside as so much idle 
dreaming, and the sober Ritschlian school may seek to be rid of 
it as a dangerous ally to religion. But in despite of all their 
efforts, Mysticism still endures in one form or another, and its 
influence is widely felt, for good or for evil, in very different 
quarters. In an earlier generation this important and strangely 
attractive subject filled a large space, more especially in Germany. 
This was indeed the chief centre of this, as of so many other 
religious and intellectual movements of the age. For on the 
one hand, Mysticism could appeal to something in the traditional 
Protestant pietism, which had learnt from Luther to love the 
Deutsche Theologia ; and, on the other hand, it came in contact 
with the deeper side of the new German philosophy. Literary 
and critical studies lent their aid to the movement, and much 
was made of the writings of the early German mystics. Those 
who are familiar with German theological literature will readily 
recall many books on the subject, by Catholic and Protestant 
authors alike, such as the great work of Gérres, Greith’s 
‘Deutsche Mystik im Predigerorden,” or Bach’s monograph 
on ‘‘ Meister Eckhart.” And to illustrate the wide range of 
the movement, we may mention a paper read at Upsala in 1859 
by a Swedish theologian, Carl Cornelius, ‘‘ Den Tyska Medeltids- 
Mystikens foérnamsta laropunkter.” 

To some extent this movement of the last generation has spent 
its force, though the literature remains, and will always have 
its attraction for readers of a certain mould of mind. And, 
apart from the lingering influence of this German literature, the 
subject of Mysticism has again been brought into prominence 
by some recent writers in France and elsewhere ; to say nothing 
of the greater interest now taken in Eastern religions. 

In the presence of this new wave of Mysticism, which is partly 
a hopeful sign and partly a source of danger, Mr. Thorold’s 
thoughtful and suggestive little book on Catholic Mysticism is 
particularly welcome. For the best means of arresting the 
vagaries of false or dangerous forms of Mysticism is to seize 
and set forth the reality, which the votaries of new systems are 
vainly seeking ; to show them the true Mysticism, which rests 
on the firm basis of Divine Revelation, and is guarded and 
guided by the authority of Holy Church. Here is no new 
device, but a system whose roots strike deep in the past, and its 
fair and fruitful branches are spread through all nations. And 
the bounds imposed on Catholic mystical writers by the fixed 
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lines of revealed doctrine and the restraining hand of authority 
are in reality not a hindrance, but a help; for they will enable 
the mystic to venture boldly and securely to heights where one 
without such guidance had surely perished. What Goethe says 
of artistic culture may well be applied to the study of this 
sublime theology : 


‘* Vergebens werden ungebundne Geister 
Nach der Vollendung reinet Héhe streben. 
Wer Grosses will, muss sich zusammenraffen ; 
In der Beschrankung zeigt sich erst der Meister, 
Und das Gesetz nur lann uns Freiheit geben.” 


The nature and contents of Mr. Thorold’s volume are suf- 
ficiently indicated by its title. It is not a system of Mystical 
Theology, or a history of its literature, but an essay that may 
well help not a few readers to a better appreciation of Catholic 
Mysticism. About one half of the volume is occupied by the 
essay, and the other half by the translations from Blessed Angela 
of Foligno. The wide range of the author’s reading may be 
seen from the topics of the three appendices. The first of these 
is an extract from Harnack ; the second describes a remarkable 
incident in the life of Louise Lateau; and the third is occupied 
with a passage from Hegel. In the course of the essay, again, 
we find among the authors cited such widely different men as 
Nietzche, Swinburne, and Father Faber. And, though all 
serve to illustrate one central subject, the arguments advanced 
in the essay are as various as the authorities. In the course of 
a brief survey of early Christian Mysticism, Mr. Thorold justly 
gives a prominent place to the works of Dionysius the 
Areopagite, to use the familiar designation of that unknown 
author. But the leading topics of the essay are the relations 
of Mysticism with Catholic dogma and Church authority, and 
the aspect in which current objections against religion present 
themselves to the man of mystical temperament. The author 
modestly disclaims all competence to deal with questions of 
apologetics ; but the attentive reader will find not a few helpful 
suggestions in his pages. There are, naturally, some points 
on which we cannot follow Mr. Thorold, ¢.g., in his treatment 
of the scientific position in regard to miracles. And we could 
wish that his main topic had been handled with a little more 
of method and lucidity. None the less we cordially welcome 
his interesting monograph on Mysticism, and commend it to 
the attention of our readers. W. Hz. K. 
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Institutiones Philosophiz Moralis et Socialis quas in Col- 
legio Maximo Lovaniensi Societatis Jesu, tradebat A. 
CASTELEIN, S.J. Bruxelles: Schepens. 1899. Pp. 372. 


\ \ JE approach the review of this work of Pére Castelein with 

some diffidence, not because of any indecision of judg- 

ment respecting its merits, but from an apprehension 

that, if we were to give out our thoughts unrestrainedly, we 
might be suspected of undue favour or exaggeration. 

Undoubtedly Pere Castelein has deserved well of the world of 
philosophy. Besides his course of Philosophy published in 
French, we have many ethical treatises from his pen, among 
which is the masterly monograph entitled, ‘‘ Le Socialisme et le 
Droit de propriété.” He now gives us his first work in the 
general form of the traditional text-book. Being in Latin, its 
range of subjects must take in the ground covered by clerical 
students in their course of ethics. A primary feature of in- 
terest in the work before us is its relation to the traditional 
Syllabus. It partly embraces the customary topics, it omits not 
a little, and adds a great deal. This is certainly as it should 
have been. Our ethical text-books are sometimes jejune, some- 
times treat copiously of the obvious, or they anticipate whole 
sections of Moral Theology, and—what is more to be regretted 
—they pass over much that might have been introduced with 
profit. 

Pére Castelein has retained the ancient framework—General 
and Special Ethics; but he dismisses the whole of the first 
section in 125 pages. We do not suggest that he has in this 
acted less wisely ; quite the contrary. He deals with the usual 
subjects, omitting none, although he nowhere lays himself out 
for expansive discussion. He treats the End of Life in twenty 
pages, the Standard of Morality in fourteen pages, and so on. 
Here, as throughout the entire work, he handles the old familiar 
questions with conscientious care, and individuality of treatment. 
We venture to say that there is not an argument in the volume, 
nor an explanation, nor a division, which he does not adorn and 
enrich with some fresh touches of the independent thinker. 
The subjects of the first part are: The End of Life, Responsi- 
bility and Merit, the Standard of Morality, Indifferent Acts, 
the Division of the Virtues, the Natural Law, Rights and 
Justice. The section on the Division of the Virtues is excellent. 
The discussion of the erroneous theories of the nature of 
morality is forcible and modern. His own view, we think, after 
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reading it again and again, might have been stated with more 
clearness. On this subject the author has erred on the side of 
brevity, especially as he is dealing with a matter about which 
Catholic philosophers are not of one mind. In this particular 
instance we miss the statement of formal difficulties, which 
would have supplied an opportunity of further and more in- 
cisive explanation. If this absence of formal difficulties 
throughout the vofume should be regarded by some as a defect, 
they will bear in mind that already our text-book extends to 
372 solid pages, without notes or references, and without any 
expenditure of space on purely historical details. What we 
ourselves desiderate is a separate and finished treatment of the 
question of the origin of morality from the modern point of 
view, and of the subject of Od/igation. We trust that in a 
future edition these omissions will be supplied. 

The treatise has obviously been composed for the sake of the 
second part—Special Ethics, or Rights and Duties. These are 
(1) Private and Social ; (2) in Domestic Society ; (3) in the State. 
As the rule observed in the selection of subjects was to omit or 
strictly limit whatever would elsewhere be treated, when the 
author speaks of our duties to God, nothing is said of vows, oaths, 
or of our attitude towards a Divine Revelation. Suicide, duelling, 
self-mutilation, and resistance to force, are well, though briefly, 
handled. The section expounding duty to our neighbour is 
especially forcible, but short, all particular questions which must 
recur in Moral Theology being rigidly excluded. The author at 
length reaches the subject of Private Property, and its denial ; 
and thence for nearly a hundred pages he is breaking new 
ground. The thesis on Socialism occupies thirty pages, and for 
clearness of exposition, modern character, amplitude of proof, 
and closeness of struggle, it is one of the best, as well as one 
of the longest in the book. This is followed by the proofs for 
private ownership, and its various titles, and a new thesis on 
the Right Use of Property, in which it is laid down that private 
ownership is subject primarily, not to the Civil State, but to the 
moral law. The laws of honest material progress are set forth 
in a new thesis extending over twenty pages. Again the chaff 
is separated from the wheat, and the four conditions of such 
progress are explained to be: (1) The stimulus of personal ad- 
vantage ; (2) freedom in choice of occupation ; (3) division of 
labour under suitable direction ; (4) competition. This, however, 
is qualified by certain special conditions in order to obviate the 
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evil consequences of over-production. After another new thesis 
on Waste and Extravagance, we are launched into the complicated 
and delicate question of Trade-unions, Guilds, and the requisite 
influence of the Church on such organisations. It will be 
enough to say here that the ideal trade-union is held to be, not 
a mere union of men as against the masters, but a union of 
masters andmen. The burning questions of Capital and Labour 
are discussed through twenty pages with nicety, erudition, and 
judgment. He deals with the topics of Interest, and unjust 
methods of making money, such as Usury, Private Monopolies, 
‘* Trusts,” Sweating, certain forms of Company-promoting, Dis- 
tribution of fictitious Dividends, Lotteries on a large scale, etc. 

The subjects of Family Life and Duty, including matrimonial 
fidelity, are well treated, and also the inequality between man 
and woman. In one brief paragraph on Celibacy he speaks out 
plainly ; and we should be glad if all our young men could hear 
his words : 

‘* Matrimonio prestat non qualiscumque czlibatus, sed celi- 
batus virtutis gratia susceptus, ut quis majore cum libertate se 
divino servitio vel bono proximi vel artium vel scientiarum cultui 
devovere possit. Talis celibatus tum exemplo castitatis per- 
petuz, tum fecunditate operum caritatis vel artis vel scientiz, 
ad que aptus est, universe societati summopere prodest, modo 
ne nimium extendatur ; quod non videtur timendum. 

‘‘Czlibatus e contra, sterili egoismo susceptus, nullo pacto 
laudari potest ” (p. 292). 

Want of space prohibits us from doing more. than mentioning 
the way he deals with the subject of the nature and origin of 
the Civil Power (pp. 303-331), as being in all respects worthy of 
the best portions of his book. There is much that is valuable 
and practical in the article on Liberty of Conscience. Two 
passages may be taken as. samples. The first is on Tolerance : 

‘* Quare nemo cogi potest ut fiat formaliter particeps alicujus 
cultus, quem judicat esse malum, neque hoc exigit umquam ratio 
juris alieni vel bonum commune. Sufficit ut nihil externe agat 
contra hunc cultum. Non autum debent neque possunt extor- 
queri actus contra conscientiam invincibiliter erroneam ” (p. 350). 


The next extract is on the prohibition of injurious literature : 


‘* Ergo debet Status jus multitudinis rudis et imperitz prote- 
gere contra iniquam prevalentiam mali scriptoris. _Neque potest 
exigere ut omnes cives ingenium habeant scientiis excultum et 
sufficiens ad quoscunque errores callida arte propugnatos proprio 
marte refellendos. Ergo debet Status in hac re naturalem 
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multitudinis insufficientiam complere, curando ut nocivi errores 
detegantur eta publica diffusione removeantur” (p. 352). 

In respect of war, his tone is far from bellicose, and the last 
proposition in the book reads thus : 


‘¢ Suadet jus internationale ut belli remedio anteponatur inter- 
nationale arbitrium rite constitutum ” (p. 370). 

In connection with which he remarks : 

‘* Attamen non est chimerica spes futurum, ut principia juris 
internationalis magis in dies innotescant et publice agnoscantur, 
ita ut, vi ipsius opinionis public, debeat suprema cujuscumque 
societatis civilis auctoritas hec perfectius et strictius applicare, 
potestate facta tribunali internationali ut majore in dies 
auctoritate lites preoccupet et dirimat ” (p. 372). 


The book is by no means popular in its treatment, but is 
intended for serious and well-trained students of philosophy, and 
leaves ample room for the developments and illustrations of the 
Professor. It takes in hand the subjects emphasised by the Holy 
Father in the Encyclical of May 15th, 1891, ‘‘ Rerum Novarum,” 
and brings to the light of scientific treatment problems which 
many regard as practically insoluble, and concerning which 
many of our clergy would desire to possess a wider information. 
We should rejoice to see this admirable book adopted as a text- 
book in places of higher ecclesiastical education. 

The Prefatio ad lectorem modestly gives no hint of the rich 
feast that is to follow, beyond what is contained in the words : 

‘* Amens nobis est tractandas seligere, post questiones funda- 
mentales et traditionales, quibus totus ordo moralis et juridicus 
innititur, quzestiones actuales, quas nimirum_ hodierna vel 
scientiarum evolutio vel errorum incursio, vel vivendi ratio in 
publicam controversiam moverunt ” (p. 6). 

The printing and paper are good, the language dignified, the 
revision of proofs carefully done. Two slips have escaped notice. 
Nearly all the Errata are wrongly paged, and at page 55 there 
is a reference in the text to a footnote which does not exist. 

. P. 


De Conceptu impotentiz et sterilitatis relate ad matri- 
monium. Jos. ANTONELLI. Sac. Libraria Pontificia 
Frederici Pustet, Rome, etc. MDCCCC. Pp. 115. 


HE author of this excellent pamphlet says that it is all the 
more necessary nowadays to discuss the question of 
impotency, as certain modern writers have sought to 
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introduce novelties into this subject, so that the true canonical 
meaning of impotency has almost disappeared. After some 
preliminary physiological notions on human generation, a short 
historical sketch of this same question (chap. i.), and a brief 
exposition of the institution of matrimony, as related in 
Scripture, the object of the author’s inquiry is expressed, as 
follows: When are the spouses supposed to become una caro, 
or what elements are required for the consummation of a 
marriage? From the nature of matrimony itself, as it was 
originally instituted (chap. ii.), from Canon Law, and especially 
from the teaching of theologians and canonists, the writer 
proves that for the consummation of a marriage the copula 
which takes place should be such that generation may follow 
from it. Now in order that it may be such, the semen virile is 
not sufficient, as the formerly common opinion held, but, after 
the physiological discoveries of modern times, it is most certain 
that the ovulum femineum, as a conditio sine quad non, is as 
necessary for generation as the semen virile. Besides, the uterus 
must exist in the woman, in order that the pregnancy may be 
natural or physiological. This doctrine is confirmed by the 
decision of the S. Congr. of the Council in four matrimonial 
cases (chap. iii.) 

Moreover, as various authorities, especially the Const. of 
Sixt. V., ‘‘Cum frequenter” (1587), go to prove, the very essence 
of matrimony requires a copula, either im actu or in potentia, apt 
to generate children: therefore, whenever such a copula is 
absolutely impossible, there can be no valid marriage. Here 
(chap. iv.), and in the following chapter, the author refutes the 
statements of several modern theologians—Berardi, Genicot, 
Eschbach, etc. At last he comes to his own definition of 
sterility and impotency, for which we refer to the pamphlet 
itself, at the same time recommending its perusal, not only to 
canonists and professors of moral theology, but to all priests 
who are engaged in the sacred ministry and who are desirous 
of reading solid theology. E. S. 


General Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures. 
By F. E. Gicot, S.S. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
1gOo. 

HIS is the first of three volumes of Introduction to the 
Study of Sacred Scripture. It is divided into three parts, 
dealing respectively with the Canon, the Text, and the 
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Principles of Hermeneutics ; and contains an appendix in which 
the author discusses at length the question of Inspiration. Of 
the two volumes to follow, one is to be devoted to the Old 
Testament, the other to the New. 

The reader cannot fail to observe that Father Gigot in his work 
does not proceed after the manner of the older Catholic writers 
of such treatises. Thus, for instance, in setting forth the 
history of the Old Testament Canon, he does not simply lay 
down that that Canon had its origin with the publication of the 
Pentateuch in the days of Moses ; that the preservation of that 
sacred book throughout all the centuries of Israelite develop- 
ment can be solidly established; and that Erdras closed the 
Canon of the Palestinian Jews. His method is to lay before 
the reader the traditional view as to the origin and growth of 
the Canon; and then to explain the theories on the subject 
more generally accepted by modern scholars, leaving the reader 
at liberty as to which solution he will adopt. 

The same method is adopted in regard to the vexed question 
of Inspiration. The teaching of history upon the point from the 
early centuries of the Church is set forth; then the teaching of 
theologians whose writings have led to controversy in recent 
centuries ; and, finally, the dogmatic decrees of the Church as 
to Inspiration are given; and the attitude of modern writers, 
both Catholic, Protestant, and Rationalistic, are explained. 
The whole seems to show that there is a tendency amongst 
Catholic writers in these latter days to take a broader view on 
the subject of Inspiration, though, since the publication of the 
apostolic instruction, Providentissimus Deus, greater reserve is 
observable in the publications of Catholic authors. 

Father Gigot’s work is likely to prove a valuable text-book in 
seminaries. For, whilst introducing the student to the theories 
and views of modern scholars, the writer prudently refrains from 
committing himself to any risky proposition ; and does not fail 
to explain the traditional teaching of the Church. Nor can it 
be considered otherwise than the height of folly in these days 
to bring up young ecclesiastics in ignorance of the wide pre- 
valence and general acceptance of the conclusions of the new 
criticism, seeing that presently, when they leave college, they 
will be brought face to face with these facts, and, unprepared 
as they are, exposed to imminent risk of losing the faith. — 

J. A. H. 
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The Bible and its Interpreter. By P. H. Casey, S.J. 
Philadelphia: J. J. McVey. 1g00. 
HIS little volume contains, within a compass of ninety-four 
| pages, two treatises—one dealing with the inadequacy of 
private judgment as the one rule of faith, and the other 
with the infallibility of the Church. The writer has carefully 
avoided all such technicalities as would be likely to render his 
meaning unintelligible or obscure to the ordinary reader, and he 
has certainly succeeded in setting forth the Catholic doctrine on 
both points clearly and cogently. Catholics do not require to be 
convinced either of the insufficiency of private judgment as the 
sole rule of faith, or of the infallibility which the Holy Ghost 
always ensures to the Church. But it cannot be always said 
that they are as well equipped for defending their faith and 
demonstrating the weak points in the position of non-Catholics 
as might be desired. Father Casey’s little volume may be safely 
recommended as containing abundant and most useful informa- 
tion on the two questions with which it professes to deal. 
Indeed, it would be a very useful addition to a priest’s library, 
as setting forth in a simple way and with a view to the needs of 
the present day some of the most powerful arguments by which 
the infallibility of the Church is established and the claims of 
private judgment discredited. We heartily wish this little book 
a wide sale. If non-Catholics could only be got to read it, it 
‘would open the eyes of many. 
5. A. 


Arundel Hymns. Chosen and edited by Henry Duke of 
NoRFOLK and CuHarRLes T. Gatty. Parts II. and III. 


Pp. 59, 56. 


HIS series of sacred vocal pieces is neither simply a collec- 
tion of hymns, nor simply a collection of sacred songs—it 
is both. The editors have fitly described the collection as 

‘*Catholic Hymns and Spiritual Praises,” to which are added 
‘‘simple Latin Hymns and Praises, which on suitable occa- 
sions may serve as Offertory pieces.” The high standard of 
the editing, the general excellence of the melodies, the har- 
monisation, and the words, it would be superfluous to praise. 
Nearly all the hymns and songs are good, many are delightful. 
The editors go so far as to express their desire to ascertain it 
the hymns commend themselves to those for whom they are 
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intended, and it is with the friendly intention of meeting this 
desire that we offer our opinion and criticism. 

Part II. contains sixteen English and seven Latin pieces. 
Among the Latin pieces there are nine settings of the O Sa/utaris 
and twelve of the Zantum ergo. Of the sixteen English pieces, 


four should be classed as sacred songs—‘‘ Gabriel to Mary 
went,” ‘‘The Angelus,” ‘‘If this poor vale,” and ‘‘ Green are 
the leaves.” Some of these are very beautiful, and will serve a 


” 


useful purpose. Possibly ‘‘Green are the leaves” might be 
accepted as a hymn, since the refrain is of a prayerful character. 

Turning to the hymns, two, in our judgment, stand pre- 
eminent both in music and words—‘‘O purest of creatures,” 
in regard of which the editors have done well in making a few 
verbal alterations, and ‘‘ Praise to the Holiest in the highest.” 
For a really good hymn we require on the part of the music a 
suitable melody, literary excellence in the words, and between 
the two mutual correspondence. In hymns we sometimes find 
a splendid melody, sometimes charming words, while the com- 
bination of the two makes a poor hymn. In the music we look 
for religious fitness in the tune, correctness of harmony in the 
accompaniment, and adaptability to the limitations of congrega- 
tional singing. In the words we require literary correctness at 
least, prayerful expression, and intelligibility to the average 
Catholic. In the music and words taken together correspon- 
dence in rhythm and accent is absolutely indispensable. If hymn- 
writers will study our popular songs and operettas, they will find 
in them an object-lesson in the combined accents of music and 
words. There the words and music are intended for each other. 
In the case of many of our hymns, one man writes the words, 
and, perhaps years after, some one else fits these words to a tune 
that pleases him. The religious poet may have known little or 
nothing of the conditions and limitations of hymn music; and 
most probably the musician who has found or composed the 
melody will not have adverted to the necessity of testing the 
fitness of his music for every line of the words. A hymn tune is 
a fixed mould through which a series of verses is to be run by a 
large number of people. The words must therefore be so con- 
structed as to run smoothly, and withont violence to their 
natural pronunciation. If a particular line is inconsistent with 
other corresponding lines, it would be advisable to change it ; if 
the verses are full of such inconsistencies, they should be 
brought into conformity, or the hymn set aside as impracticable. 
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Now, in the collection before us, the important condition of 
correspondence in accent between words and music has not 
always been secured. For example, the hymn, ‘‘ The last 
word from the Cross” (II., p. 4), for choir and congregation, 
is excellent in design, and excellent likewise in respect both of 
music and words, if these be taken separately. But when taken 
in conjunction, we have two tunes with different accents for the 
same words. The first tune (with the exception of the first line) 
supposes the accent of the words to fall on the second syllable of 
the line; the second tune, on the contrary, supposes that the 
accent always falls on the first syllable. Thus, in the first tune 
we should be obliged to sing : 

‘“ Now do the hearts of men,” etc. 
‘* Break #¢ with sweet contrition’s holy power ”’ (p. 3). 
‘* Keep z#, lest earth,” etc. 
‘* Watchwords in time,” etc. 
In the second tune we should have to sing : 


” 


‘* Beneath the cross 
“« Adore and weep 
‘* His soul info His Father’s hands commended.” 
The familiar hymn, ‘‘ Mother of mercy” (II., p. 8), according 
to each of the melodies provided, would thus come out in the 


singing : 


Fs 


‘“ My love of Thee .. .” 
‘* Thy gifts are strewn 
‘* Like sands upon the great ennceleains” 


n ‘*A Song of the Celestial City” (II., p. 10) we must sing 
in verse 4: 
‘* Sitting about her feet.” 


The perfection of the hymn, ‘‘ Praise to the Holiest in the 
highest,” is marred if verse 6 (p. 40) be retained for the first 
tune, as we should have to sing the unimportant syllable / (of 
the word ‘‘ secretly’) to two high and powerful notes. 

In the hymn, ‘‘ Beside the manger” (II., p. 12), we have two 
tunes with essentially different accents. The words, moreover, 
are so constructed that to neither melody can they be sung 
throughout without some misplacement of accent. 

In Part III. there are thirty-two pieces, of which three are 
carols, six Latin hymns (four of which are liturgical), twenty- 
two English hymns, and one sacred song. Of the carols, 


Ra 
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‘*Come, come to the manger” (p. 16), and ‘‘ The angels sing 
around the stall,” are very pretty, and should prove acceptable 
as Christmas songs. Of the twenty-two English hymns, the 
words of eight are by Father Faber, and of three by Father 
Caswall. The hymns we like best are ‘‘ O turn to Jesus ”—first 
tune (p. 44), and ‘‘ Dear husband of Mary” (p. 14). ‘‘ Jesu, the 
dying day hath left us lonely,” is a beautiful melody, but the 
words need some rectification. There are two sweet melodies 
at p. 22 for the touching words of the hymn, ‘‘ Blood is the 
price of heaven.” On the other hand, at p. 30, we have the 
exquisite words of the hymn, ‘‘ My God, how wonderful Thou 
art!” but we should prefer a Catholic melody for them. Other 
hymns would be classed by us as ‘‘ Good,” or ‘‘ Very good,” if 
certain verses were omitted, or certain changes made in the 
accent of the lines. Here are instances of what we refer to: 

As a rendering of 

**O scientiz supernze 
Altitudo impervia,” 

we have ‘‘ O the fathomless wise folly.” 

Then, again, the average Catholic would find a difficulty in 
attaching a definite meaning to the following lines at p. 2: 

‘¢ When our sins besiege the Heavens 
And the laden vengeance low’rs, 


Eloquence of this meek Life-Blood 
Melts the gloom to sunlit show’rs.” 


The words of the ‘‘ Vexilla regis,” 
‘* Beata cujus brachiis 
Pretium pependit seculi, 
Statera facta corporis, 
Tulitque predam tartari,” 
are thus translated : 
‘* The world’s best balance thou wert made, 
Thy happy beam its purchase weighed, 
And bore His Limbs, Who snatched away 
Devouring hell’s expected prey ” (p. 19). 
It is, doubtless, not easy to give a simple rendering of the 
lines : 
‘*Horum cruore purpurata ceteras 
Excellis orbis una pulchritudines.” 
Still, we think the following translation somewhat heavy for 
a popular hymn : 
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‘¢ Such purple glory dyes thine ancient claims anew, 
Thy rivals pale and faint in all the world beside” (p. 27). 

Two other instances of the want of simplicity occur on the 
preceding page : 

** And one dread Adjudication 

Sends each soul to either side.” 
** Rise, O Lord, in all Thy glory 

On Thine amaranthine Throne.” 

Turning to the hymn, ‘‘ Blood is the price of heaven,” we find 
both tunes lovely, while the words are the tenderest of prayers 
to the Sacred Passion. In the first tune, however, we must 
sing : 

** Blood zs ”—‘* Unaer ”»—** Falling” —‘‘ While ¢he” (p. 22). 

Similar misplacements of accent in the words will be found in 
the hymn, ‘‘ The Road to Calvary” (p. 38). ‘* I was wandering 
and weary” (p. 46), is quaint to read, and makes a pretty song, 
but we should hardly like to hear it in church sung by a con- 
fraternity of robust young men. 

‘*Cor Jesu” would be very effective if sung in harmony for 
mixed voices. ‘‘ Blest is the faith” (p. 48), will certainly prove 
popular; the melody is stirring, and the words are fresh, 
doctrinal, and otherwise suitable, as far as the end of verse 4, 
If the editors will sing over verses 5 and 6, we venture to 
think they will agree with our judgment. We desire to add, 
in conclusion, that, in spite of the few criticisms as to points 
of detail which we have offered to the editors, we consider this 
publication a most important contribution to our English Catholic 


hymnology, and to our collection of sacred songs. 
Mu. P. 


** Les Saints”; 
St. Jean Chrysostome. Par AimE PueEcu. 
Le Bienheureux Raymond Lulle. Par Marius Anpré. 
La Vénérable Jeanne d’Are. Par L. Petit DE JuLLE- 
VILLE. Paris: Lecoffre. 1899. 
St. Jerome. By Father Larcent. Translated by HESTER 
DAVENPORT ; with a Preface by GEORGE TYRRELL, S.J. 


HIS series of short French lives of the saints is becoming 
well known. The writers are careful and learned, and the 
abridgments of longer biographies are skilfully done ; but 

it must be confessed that the general absence of the element of 


[Vo. 36 of Fourth Series. | 30 
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piety will be a trial to those who are accustomed to look to 
Saints’ lives for edification. Still, it cannot be said that these 
brochures will be by any means useless, were it only for the 
manly and loyal Catholic spirit in which they present episodes 
of Catholic history to a generation which by no means wants to 
be edified. 

To take first M. de Julleville’s sketch of Joan of Arc. Now 
that the ‘‘cause” of the heroine has been signed by Pope 
Leo XIII.—as it was on January 27th, 1894—a succinct account 
of her more personal life (distinct from the political issues 
involved in it) will be welcomed by all Catholics. It would be 
impossible to find a better one than we have in these pages. 
The Maid’s sanctity is brought out in every incident of her 
short life. Her mission, as she conceived it, is expressed 
chiefly in her own words. Her personal traits of mind and 
body, her extraordinary force and directness of speech, the 
touching blend of the heroic and the womanly in her character, 
are portrayed without effort or straining, in language whose 
sobriety and precision impress the reader most favourably. 
Even in the touching and tragical scenes at the end, the writer 
indulges in no passion or sarcasm, though he certainly carries 
with him the acute sympathy of every one who follows his 
narrative, be he French or English. 

Very few people, probably, are aware that Raymund I.ully has 
any title to the name of ‘‘ Blessed” ; and perhaps there are not 
many more who know in what century he lived, and what he 
is famous for. M. Marius André has written a learned and 
sympathetic history of one of the strangest figures of the 
Middle Ages. A Spaniard of the great age of Aragon—the 
Aragon of James the Conqueror and of St. Peter Nolasco— 
Raymund Lulli was a soldier, a poet, a philosopher, an evange- 
list, and a martyr. His great ‘‘art,” to which he devotes so 
much of his writing, may not be everything that he says it is; 
but it was inspired by genius and by the most ardent zeal for the 
conversion of Jews and Mohammedans. His knowledge of 
natural science obtained for him, as it did for Roger Bacon and 
for Blessed Albert the Great, the reputation of a wizard. He 
defended the Immaculate Conception of Our Lady by the side 
of John Duns Scotus himself, and a collection of delightful 
extracts in praise of Mary might be gathered from his verse and 
his prose. But his chief title to fame is his missionary work. 
St. Peter Nolasco was his senior by fifty years, and was dead 
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before Raymund became converted and entered on his life of 
zeal and penitence. How he learnt Arabic; how he founded 
colleges for its study, and for the formation of missionaries ; 
how he journeyed to Rome to enlist the Holy Father on his 
side ; how he travelled to Morocco, to Tunis, to Cyprus, to 
Armenia, in the interests of the Holy Faith ; and how he finally 
obtained the crown of martyrdom at Bougie, in Algeria, is all 
described by M. André with Catholic sympathy and considerable 
distinction of style. He is particularly honoured at Palma, in 
the island of Majorca, where he was born, and where his relics 
repose. 

The life of St. John Chrysostom with difficulty lends itself to 
the brief treatment of a sketch. The stage on which he acted 
.his part was too wide, and, moreover, there are too many 
materials for drawing his own personal portrait, to allow of 
anything very effective that can be contained in two hundred 
small pages. M. Puech, who is a Professor of Greek at the 
Sorbonne, and who a few years ago brought out a work on 
‘*St. Chrysostom as a Moralist,” which was crowned by the 
Academy, has here worked out his conception of John of Antioch 
as a preacher and reformer. It is admirably done, with constant 
reference to the Saint’s own words, and all the elucidations which 
the subject demands. If we miss the ‘‘man,” such as he is 
described to us in his own letters, and if ancient Constantinople 
and Antioch are but shadowy places, not easily distinguishable 
from Alexandria or Cesarea, we must put it down to the 
enforced briefness of the treatment. As a page of Christian 
history, the life has a high value. 

The translation of Father Largent’s ‘‘ St. Jerome” may be 
noticed here. It is, in the main, well done, and reads easily 
enough. Some mistakes might have been corrected, such as 
‘* Sophronius,” ‘‘Sophonias” (p. 51). Why is the Anglican 
fashion insisted on in such words as ‘‘Hananias” and 
‘* Jeremiah”? Why is Lacordaire called the ‘‘ Chairman 
of Notre Dame” (p. 162)? Father Tyrrell, in a_ short 
preface, says that St. Jerome owes his prominence in the 
history of Christianity mainly to his intellectual power, his 
capacity for work, and his scholarship. He wonders what he 
would do were he among us now, and equally ahead of us all 
in these matters. ‘‘ Would he regard his past work as final 
and irrevocable, and view subsequent discoveries with peevish 
suspicion ? or would he welcome truth fearlessly from whatso- 
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ever quarter deriving?” From which it would appear that 
some one has been doing the one and leaving the other undone. 
Who can it be? 

N. 


Pensées Choisies du Ven. Curé d’Ars. Nouvelle Edition. 
24mo. Pp. 200. 1 fr. London: Burns & Oates. 1goo. 


“F ever instructions carried weight they were those of 
| Ven. Abbé Vianney. Distinguished for their simplicity, 
familiarity, sweetness, and force, they supplied a spiritual 
feast to which the wealthy and the poor, the learned and the 
ignorant, the prince and the peasant, eagerly flocked from all 
parts of the world. The collection of ‘‘ Thoughts ” is the work 
of pious hands which have gathered some of the crumbs that 
fell from the generous table provided by the Curé d’Ars. The 
thoughts are arranged in meditations for every day in the 
month, or thirty-one spiritual readings. Both clergy and laity 
will find clear, persuasive, helpful, practical teaching in this 
neat little volume. 


G. H. 


Praise and Adoration. Compiled by B. S. A. Warner. 
London: Washbourne. 1900. 


HE author hopes that the verses of praise and thanksgiving 
culled from the Holy Bible may be found useful by the 
faithful when communicating, or when visiting the Blessed 

Sacrament. The Scriptural selections have been made with 
taste and discernment, and are presented in a handy and prettily 
bound volume which bears the imprimatur of Cardinal 
Vaughan. We have failed to see the reason why prayers for 
three months are given, and no more. 


G. H. 


Elévations au Sacré Coeur de Jésus. Par Mgr. Béguinot, 
évéque de Nimes. Quatri¢me Edition. Paris : Lethielleux. 

3 fr. 50 c. 

WENTY-SEVEN years ago, the present Bishop of Nimes 
brought out a set of Meditations based on the then ex- 
isting Litany of the Sacred Heart. The subject was ably 

treated, and quickly won for its author the distinction of repeated 
editions. Other books on the same theme have appeared since 
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that time, but they have not caused these Meditations to be for- 
gotten. Seeing the new impetus given to the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart by recent utterances of Pope Leo XIII., Mgr. 
Béguinot has entirely recast his book, and made the Medita- 
tions fit in with the new Litany of the Sacred Heart. 

The work is divided into as many chapters as there are in- 
vocations in the Litany. Each invocation or title given to the 
Sacred Heart is explained and illustrated by texts from Holy 
Scripture and the Fathers. The invocation is then made the 
foundation of a meditation consisting generally of three points. 
The erudition, piety, research, and experience of the author are 
evident in every page of this volume, which we can heartily 
recommend to every client of the Sacred Heart. 

G. H. 


The Four Last Things. By Father Martin von Cocuem, 
O.S.F.C. Benziger Brothers. 1go00. 


rINHERE is nothing novel or startling in the form adopted by 

the learned author in the treatment of this well-worn 

subject; neither is there anything exaggerated in his 
presentation of the terrible lessons suggested by the words, 
Death, Judgment, and Hell. Many Catholics will appreciate the 
beautiful thoughts on Heaven which Father von Cochem has 
strung together. The chapter on the number of the saved 
might have been omitted with advantage both to the plan of 
the work and the feelings of the reader. 

G. H. 


Avertissements de la Providence dans les Calamités 
Publiques. Par St. ALPHONSE DE LiGuorRI. 60 centimes. 
Paris : Téqui. 1900. 

ANY have written about the warnings contained in public 

M calamities, but no one has done so with more eloquence, 

and with more attention to the principles of theology, 
than St. Alphonsus. 

In his ‘‘ Avertissement ” the holy Bishop faces every difficulty, 
objection, and doubt which may arise from the contemplation of 
the evils which fill this present life. He gives the explanation 
of the problem in one word—sin. The remedy, according to the 
same great doctor of the Church, is to be found in penance. 
The spirit of penance is gained through prayer, and the 
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publisher was well inspired when he added St. Liguori’s ‘‘ Treatise 
on Prayer” as an appendix to this volume. The French trans- 
lation has every appearance of being faithful to the original. 


G. H. 


Consolations of the Sick Room, and The Christian Nurse’s 
Guide. By the Rev. Josepn Eccer, S.J. London: Burns 
& Oates. 1900. 

TTYHIS little book is as serviceable as its title is cumbersome. 
The sick, their friends, their nurses, will find valuable hints 
in these few pages. Provided with this manual, the priest, 

the nurse, the doctor, and the patient will avoid many mistakes 

in the sick room. 


G. H. 





Noel et ses Beautés. Traduit de I’Italien par E. VicNon, 
Docteur en Théologie. Paris: Lethiellieux. 1 fr. 


HIS little work, written in Italian by the illustrious Domini- 
fi can, Father Lepidi, Master of the Apostolic Palaces, 

breathes the very spirit which must have filled the stable 

of Bethlehem the night Christ was born. Faith in His Divinity, 

hope in His mission as Saviour, love for the Divine Child, our 

own brother according to the flesh—such are the sentiments 
to which the reading of Father Lepidi’s book should give rise. 


G. H. 





A Month’s Meditations. By Cardinal Wiseman. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1900. 


T was fitting that these admirable exercises on holy truths 
| should see the light, and no reader will be disappointed 
with them. The great Cardinal, however, was not a maker 
of ‘‘ meditation.” He was eloquent, fertile in words, and often 
picturesque in epithets. He was a rhetorician. But he lacked 
the measured exactness, the economy of phrase, the concentra- 
tion of expression, which mark the world’s great ‘‘ meditations.” 
These pages, however, make good spiritual reading, and they 
will always be valued for their writer’s sake. 


N. 
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Sanctuary Meditations, for Priests and frequent Com- 
municants. Translated from the original Spanish of 
Father BALTASAR GRACIAN, S.J., by MARIANA MONTEIRO. 
London : Washbourne. 1goo. 


HE eucharistic considerations set forth in this volume are 
|" conceived on a good idea—viz., that of taking a number 
of Scriptural personages who, on various occasions, had 

the privilege of welcoming Almighty God, or our Blessed Lord, 
and proposing them one after another as models to those who 
are preparing for Holy Communion or making thanksgiving 
after receiving. The translation is good, but (perhaps inevitably) 
fails in unction. The style of Father Gracian is quaint, fanciful, 
literary, and sonorous. His periods when done into an English 
version void of distinction lose much of their charm, whilst his 
ideas seem not unfrequently far-fetched and too ingenious— as 
might be the result if Crashaw were turned into common prose. 


Still, this is a manual to be welcomed. 
N. 


A Form of Prayers, following the Church Office for the use of 
Catholics unable to hear Mass upon Sundays and Holidays. 
By Joun, Marquess of Bute, K.T. Second Edition. 
Pp. 190. Price 1s. London: Burns & Oates. 1goo. 


HAT ademand should have arisen for a new edition of the re- 
T' cently published ‘‘Form of Prayers” is agratifying proof that 
strictly liturgical:prayers still possess attraction for many 
English-speaking Catholics. A scholarly translation, skill in 
reflection, clear, bold print, and excellent paper may also help to 
explain a demand so unexpected in days when much unwhole- 
some sentimentalities and morbid gush in prayer-book covers 
are turned out by too many Catholic firms. We should hardly 
be surprised now to hear of Prime and Compline, prayers which 
the Bride of the Lamb addresses every day to the Divine Bride- 
groom, being considered good enough for morning and night 
prayers by her dutiful children within and without the cloister. 
G. H. 
The Ober-Ammergau Passion Play. By Mary Frances 
Drew. London: Burns & Oates. 1900. 


TTNHE complete text of the Passion Play was turned into 
English by the translator and published in 1881. The present 
edition is a combination of the whole text and the choruses, in 
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rhyme and rhythm, in accordance with the original German. 
The English is easy, fluent, and idiomatic, and this without 
prejudice to the fidelity of the translation. The preface to the 
new edition contains valuable information respecting the ancient 
and world-wide custom of representing our Lord’s death and 
passion in drama. Special allusions are made to the Cornish 
drama of Catholic times. We can unhesitatingly recommend 
this guide-book to all who may have time to visit Ober-Ammer- 
gau before the end of this month. The split infinitive at 
page 12, three lines from top, will not mar the utility of this 


handy volume. 
G. H. 


La Piété Eclairée par la Foi, ou Exposition de la Doctrine 
Chrétienne. Par Le R. P. Pierre Coret, S.J. Nouvelle 
Edition. Pp. 428. 3frs. Paris: Téqui. 1900. 


HIS is a valuable addition to our catechetical works. 
Father Cotel begins by giving some notes on Catechisms 
in general, thejr form and scope, and passes on to a brief 

review of general dogmatic theology. After these preliminaries 
the author takes up the duties of a Christian, and the Creed 
comes in for special notice. The second part of the work treats 
of grace, the Sacraments, and prayer. The third part explains 
what is meant by the morality of the Gospel or the Christian 
virtues. In an appendix are discussed several questions which 
are frequently heard of in modern society, such as the morality 
of human acts, the relations between angels and men, etc. 
Priests who are fortunate enough to have an advanced class of 
Catechism in their Sunday schools, will find Father Cotel’s book 
helpful arid suggestive. 
G. H. 


The Soldier of Christ, or Talks before Confirmation. By 
Mother Mary Loyo ra, of the Bar Convent, York, Author 
of ‘‘ First Communion.” Edited by Father Tuurston, S.J. 
5s- London: Burns & Oates. goo. 


HE merits of style and composition which have secured the 
T talented author so many readers for her books on Baptism 
and Holy ‘Communion, are also conspicuous in the present 
volume. Attractive and arresting, it will be found to contain 
excellent instructions about the great Sacrament which, received 
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but once, is sometimes as lightly prepared for, as it is speedily 
forgotten. Yet it is the very Sacrament which is intended to 
give tone and character to Christians, and to turn them into 
soldiers, loyal, brave, enduring, noble. No one can read these 
beautiful pages without gaining deeper insight into the things 
of the Spirit, a greater love for the Holy Ghost, a keener 
ambition to fight more resolutely and unselfishly the battles of 
the Lord. Theology, and not of the simplest, is made easy by 
stories and illustrations which, through mental pictures, convey 
the writer’s meaning to the dullest intellect. The whole volume 
is an an object-lesson in Catechism teaching. A careful study 
of its methods might help to explain why some Sunday schools 
are so little attended. We think it is a pity that the author has 
used the preposition ‘‘ before” instead of ‘‘ about” in the title, 
and for this reason: Many are more capable of understanding 
the Sacrament after their confirmation than they were before it. 
We cannot help feeling that ‘‘ The Soldier of Christ’ would 
make a splendid school prize—as interesting and thrilling as a 
score of Protestant Soldiers’ Lives which the war craze has 
brought into the hands of so many of our convent school 
maidens. But the word ‘‘ before” keeps the book in many 
cases out of the very hands in which we should like to see it. 
Well bound, and printed on good paper, this book is a credit to 


author and publishers. 
G. H. 


Apparitions et Guérisons de Lourdes Par un Prétre du 
Clergé de Paris. Paris: P. Téqui. 1goo. 

HE supernatural idyll of Lourdes is here told in thirty-one 
‘| chapters, with the narrative of one of the wonderful cures 

appended to each, as a series of readings for the month of 
May. Thus, although the matter has been already before the 
public in other works, the arrangement is new, and fits the 
volume for a more strictly devotional use. Nor, indeed, is the 
story one that can be told too often, or that can ever fail to 
interest even those who are familiar with the facts. There is, 
moreover, in the present narrative, a fulness of detail wanting in 
many other publications on the subject, which enables us to 
realise over again the simplicity and beauty of the marvellous 
occurences related. Yet, for that very reason, no surprise can be 
felt at the incredulity with which the tale was at first received, 
since human reason with difficulty reconciles itself to the ways of 
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Providence in choosing the feeblest instruments for the execution 
of its designs. The little peasant child, sickly, undersized, and 
so dull as to be almost incapable of learning, seemed the most 
unlikely confidant and messenger for the Queen of Heaven to 
select out of all the children of men. Her lowliness and inno- 
cence were, however, the very qualities that attracted Our 
Lady and drew the celestial vision down to earth. A hundred 
times did Bernadette repeat the story of how, when taking 
off her shoes and stockings to wade across the Gave, she 
was first startled by a sound like a gust of wind, and then saw 
in the hollow of the rock, standing among the briars and 
thorns, an ineffable figure on a background of golden cloud ; 
and as the child fell on her knees to say her Rosary, the vision 
shared in her prayers, letting the beads glide through her fingers 
in silence, as the Hai/ Mary’s were recited, but moving her lips 
as though repeating the Doxology, with her eyes raised to 
heaven at the end of each decade. 

In the series of apparitions that followed, the vision was 
always heralded by a mysterious illumination, or, in Bernadette’s 
words, ‘“When the vision appears, I see the light first, and then 
the Lady ; when the vision ceases, the Lady disappears first, and 
the light afterwards.” 

The culminating revelation came, as we know, on March 25th, 
when the little peasant thrice besought the vision to tell her 
name, and received the amazing answer, as though wrung from 
Mary’s humility by her importunity, and doubtless by the Divine 
decree that she should make it known: ‘‘I am the Immaculate 
Conception.” Bernadette could never describe this scene without 
emotion, but her simple words convey an extraordinary im- 
pression of the sublimity of the announcement made to her. 


‘* The Lady,” she said, ‘‘ was standing above the briar-rose in 
the traditional attitude given to the Virgin of the miraculous 
medal. . . . At my third supplication she seemed to collect 
herself and lose herself in a sentiment of unspeakable humility. 
She then joined*her hands, lifted them to her breast, and raised 
her eyes to heaven with an ardent expression of gratitude. 
Then, turning towards me, and separating her hands while letting 
them fall, she said with emotion, and in a tone of incomparable 
sweetness, ‘I am the Immaculate Conception.’”’ In pronouncing 
these words Bernadette bowed her head and repeated the gesture 
of the Lady. ‘‘ When the Apparition had said these words, with- 
out another word, without the accustomed adieu, she disappeared 
in the same attitude.” 
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Much of what Bernadette heard in the long colloquies held 
with the Apparition, was intended for herself alone, and was 
never revealed to any one. It probably regarded her own 
conduct, and her steadfast refusal to accept any gratuity or 
remuneration from those to whom she told her story is con- 
jectured to have been one of the things enjoined on her. Itisa 
remarkable fact that the later visions took place in the midst of 
a vast concourse of people—as many as from 15,000 to 20,000— 
so much so that the seer was protected by gendarmes with 
drawn sabres, a strange adjunct to celestial intercourse. At 
another time the grotto was closed by an order of the authorities, 
subsequently rescinded, recalling the couplet written ona similar 
measure carried out under the Grand Monarque : 

‘* De par le Roi; defense a Dieu, 
De faire miracle en ce lieu.” 

It is remarkable that Bernadette’s subsequent life, troubled 
by growing infirmity of health, was that of an ordinary pious 
religious, without supernatural experiences of any sort. X. 


Lectures for Boys. By the Very Rev. Francis CUTHBERT 
Doy te, O.S.B. Vols. II. and III. London: R. T. Wash- 
bourne. 1900. 


OME three or four years ago Father Doyle published a 

k volume of Lectures for Boys which met with a favourable 
reception. It was, indeed, the second edition of the work, 

the first having been published in 1879. He now supplements 
this by two ‘more large volumes. They cover a wide field of 
instruction and exhortation. They treat of the virtues and vices, 
and of the liturgical offices of the Church, dogmatic points (such 
as the four last things), the study of Sacred Scripture, and so 
forth. They are written in a clear, simple style, and are 
consequently well adapted for the comprehension of those to 
whom they were in the first place delivered. They will, therefore, 
be very useful to such as have charge of boys, and find it difficult 
to know how to guide them aright. Their utility, however, 
does not stop there. They might well be used for catechetical 
instructions. They do not form a complete course, but they 
develop certain points of doctrine, explain the value of the 
virtues, the hatefulness of vice, in a way that could not fail to 
have a great effect on an ordinary congregation or on a Sunday 
school audience. They supply a want in this respect: we have 
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abundance of catechetical courses, some of them of great ex- 
cellence, but here we have what an ordinary explanation of the 
Catechism has not—a plain, straightforward setting forth of 
Christian virtues, and the means to be taken to guard against 
vice. The instructions are not long, but are sufficiently explicit. 
In certain instances some may consider them too outspoken, but 
that is a matter of opinion, and most people will agree that too 
great caution may be very much more harmful than any amount 
of plain speaking. 
-. B. h. 


The Origin of Lourdes. By Witrrip Lescuer, O.P. London: 
Washbourne. 1900. 


TPNHIS interesting little essay is a reply to those of whom Zola 
is chief, who try to explain the phenomenon of Lourdes by 
naturalcauses. Foremost among the explanations invoked 

is the hysteria of Bernadette—a supposition examined into and 
refuted over and over again. The reverend author takes the little 
shepherdess’s own account of the first Apparition, and shows 
how the novelist, while claiming to have accurately studied all 
the details on the spot, falsified and perverted the meaning of her 
words in his rhetorical amplification. Father Lescher ascer- 
tained that Zola obtained no evidence at first hand of the scene 
he claimed to describe accurately. 

‘*] interviewed,” says he ‘‘ the living witnesses, as follows : 
Bernadette’s two surviving brothers, Pierre and Jean ; Marie, her 
cousin; a priest of the Basilian Order who had known her as a 
child ; the Nuns of the convent where she lived ; and last, not 
least, Jeanne Abadie, the sole survivor of the three children 
present at the first vision on February 11th, 1858 (the other 
two were Bernadette and her sister Marie). Zola had not, I 
believe, seen any of these witnesses. Jeanne Abadie told me 
that he had called, but that she had refused to see him. These 
comprise all the witnesses at first hand, and almost. all the 
living witnesses-that knew Bernadette personally in contact with 
the early days of the Grotto and the Apparition. 1 put to all 
these witnesses simply the question, ‘Was Bernadette hysteri- 
cal?’ They unanimously said, ‘‘ No.’” 

M. Zola’s arguments throughout are shown to be founded on 

an attempt to explain away the facts rather than to explain 

them. X. 
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Bossuet a Meaux. Par H. Druon. Paris: P. Lethielleux. 
va little work does not pretend to be a biography. It is 


simply, as its title indicates, an appreciation of the epis- 

copal work of the great Bossuet at his See of Meaux. It 
sets forth in short and popular form the methods of the Bishop, 
both in his ordinary labours and in his dealing with special 
circumstances and difficulties as they arose. 

Those who knew Bossuet chiefly in his more familiar aspects 
of preacher and writer, will see him here presented as an inde- 
fatigable worker in his diocese, as an ardent reformer of abuses, 
and as one who brought a rare combination of fervent piety, high 
intelligence, and common sense to the directorate of souls. 

This union of piety with practical wisdom seems to have been 
one of the leading features of his character. Other conspicuous 
traits are those of courage, firmness, and kindness. These 
qualities are especially manifested in his successful efforts at 
reforming the long-standing abuses consequent upon the separa- 
tion of the religious houses of Jouarre and Rebais from epis- 
copal authority, a task of exceptional difficulty and delicacy. 

In his dealings with heretics he shows a largeness of mind 
which was in advance of the spirit of the age, and his attitude 
seems to have been justified by results. 

There was, at the same time, a rigorous and stringent side to 
his character, as is shown in the rules upon the observance of 
which he insisted in the case of the secular clergy, and also in 
his unqualified condemnation of the stage. 

If, as in the Quietist controversy (to which only a brief refer- 
ence is made in this volume), his firmness occasionally degener- 
ated into harshness, it was from zeal for the cause of what he 
conceived to be the truth. His advice to his clergy on the 
subject of preaching is excellent, and suitable for all time. 

The attempt made in this little work to bring the memory of 
so great a Bishop before a wider public is worthy of all success. 
The book is interestingly written. The details of theological 
discussion are excluded, consistently with its aim and scope. 


H. C. C. 


Mémoires du Général d’Andigné. Avec Introduction et Notes 
par Ep. Birt. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1900. 
HERE is much of intense interest in the prolonged civil 

T' struggle in France consequent upon the Revolution which 

has not hitherto been brought to light. In this book we 
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are taken behind the scenes, and are given an interior view of 
the military doings and methods of the bands of peasant 
Royalists who so long resisted the Republic. It is presented in 
the form of a personal narrative written by one of the most 
famous leaders of the ‘‘ Chouans.”’ 

Whatever views the reader may hold as to the political issues 
involved, he cannot but admire the simple, straightforward, 
soldierly character of the writer as evidenced by this work. 

He was a courteous French gentleman of the old school, a 
man of deep religious faith, and a good general. His devotion 
to the Church and to the Bourbons was absolutely consistent 
and unselfish throughout his career, no less than the love of 
his country, whose interests he was firmly convinced were 
bound up with those of Royalism. His devotion to the House of 
Bourbon was unbounded. He repeatedly declares his belief 
that the one thing needful to the salvation of his country is that 
one of the princes of the blood should come and lead the 
Chouans in person, when all would rally to his standard. His 
childlike confidence in this remedy is quite pathetic, especially 
when contrasted with the conduct of the princes themselves, 
who took care not to leave the country of their exile to engage 
in so uncertain and hazardous an undertaking. 

There are Catholics who will consider it a misfortune for the 
Church that her cause became identified in the minds of many 
with that of the House of Bourbon. But the anti-religious 
excesses of the Revolution were, no doubt, largely responsible 
for this. 

In this first volume d’Andigné begins with a narration of 
the events of his early life, together with some contemporary 
history, and goes on to recount the circumstances which led to 
his appointment as general over part of the ‘‘ Chouan ” forces. 

There were many difficulties in the way of success, the 
mutual mistrust and jealousies of the other generals, which 
hindered united action; the difficulty of obtaining funds and 
ammunition ; the want of military training and discipline on the 
part of the peasantry. Yet, in spite of these, and other 
obstacles, under his leadership these men became most efficient 
in the peculiar methods of guerilla warfare, and a formidable foe 
to the Republican soldiery. 

D’Andigné does not, however, write in a self-glorifying spirit. 
There is no self-complacency discernible even in the accounts 
of his victories, which commend themselves to the reader’s 
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acceptance, as substantially representing the facts, by their 
simplicity and directness. 

His style throughout the volume is brief and_ soldierly, 
without ornamentation or superfluity of language, while at the 
same time giving a clear picture of the scenes in which he was 
the principal actor. What to many will be one of the most 
interesting episodes recorded in this volume will be d’Andigné’s 
interview with Napoleon. 

The résumé of the subject-matter given in the introduction, 
leads us to expect that the second volume will even surpass the 
first in interest. H.C. C. 





Souvenirs des Guerres d’Allemagne pendant la Revolu- 
tion et l’Empire. Par Le Baron de Comeau. Paris: 


Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 


HE BARON DE COMEAU, whose memoirs are here pub- 
| lished, was a member of the old French aristocracy, and 
went into exile at the Revolution. He fought for some 
time in the army of Condé, and afterwards took service under 
the King of Bavaria, where he helped to reorganise the army 
on French models. When Napoleon came into power and 
Bavaria entered into alliance with him, Comeau became ‘‘ Chef 
d’Etat-Major de la Baviére au Grand Quartier Général de 
Napoleon.” 

He was thus the intermediary between the King of Bavaria 
and the Emperor. He was present at most of Napoleon’s chief 
battles, and took an active part in them. He describes them as 
a first-hand witness and military expert. He was in most con- 
fidential relations with Napoleon, rendering him on many 
occasions the most important services, and offering him very 
valuable advice, which was often followed. 

From these facts it will be seen that the Baron had exceptional 
opportunities for writing a book of the highest interest, and the 
reader will not be disappointed with the way in which he has 
made use of them. He has performed his task well. 

A considerable part of his description of battles and observa- 
tions on military affairs, will be best appreciated by those whé 
have made arspecial study of the art of war. At the same time, 
there is much even in this part of the work which will interest 
the general reader. And there is much that will be read eagerly 
by all who take an interest in the eventful period of European 
history covered by these memoirs, and in the character and 
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methods of the great Napoleon. His records of the many con- 
versations which he held with that General, constitute a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of him as a man and a soldier. 
Napoleon was one of the first generals to learn and make full 
use of the lesson, so important in modern warfare, that force is 
mass multiplied by swiftness. For the sake of this he was ready 
to sacrifice a certain amount of order and to run some risks. 
This feature of Napoleon’s methods seems to have struck Comeau 
with great force, and he several times refers to it. Here, for 
instance, is aremarkable description of one of his forced marches 
(p. 219): ‘‘ Je ne connaissais pas encore la maniére d’agir de 
Bonaparte ; je croyais qu’il ferait comme les généraux contre 
lesquels j’avais combattu, c’est a-dire qu’il tirerait parti d’un 
victoire avant d’en préparer un autre; que les troupes vic- 
torieuses auraient du repos, des vivres, du butin. Mais loin de 
la. Ulm pris, négligemment occupé, l’armée de Napoleon Bona- 
parte, a été débandée et ne m’a plus montré qu’une marche en 
déroute, mais déroute en avant au lieu de déroute en retraite. 
Ce torrent prit la direction de Vienne, et cela n’a plus été qu’un 
arrive qui peut, par routes pleines et encombrées. Notre armée 
Allemande a seule marché comme marchent les troupes régu- 
liéres, aussi a-t-elle eu seule des combats de flanc; a Lintz, a 
Saint-Poelten, dans le Tyrol; mais la victoire lui était facile, 
parce que la rapidité de la marche francaise sur Vienne in- 
quiétait l’ennemi et ne lui laissait, pour ces attaques de flanc, ni 
courage ni volonté. . . . Cette marche a la course se fait 
sur une route, une seule route jonchée de soldats. II n’est 
question ni de corps, ni de régiments, ni de haltes, ni de 
repos. . .  . Je ne concevais pas comment, en cas 
d’attaque, les corps pourraient se réunir. Cela fut plus 
prompt que ne l’aurait été une manceuvre connue de tirail- 
leurs qui forment des carrés pour se défendre. . . . Je 
puis affirmer que montre en main, en dix minutes, il y avait 
une ligne de. bataille de quatre-vingt-dix mille hommes, et 
qu’aprés trois.heures de séjour a Saint-Poelten, il y en avait 
plus de cent mille bien rangés, bien équipés, marchant sur 
Vienne avec une précision étonnante.” 

Comeau stood to Napoleon in quite unique relations. A 
Royalist by education and conviction, he could never forgive 
the Emperor for his execution of the Duc d’Enghien, or regard 
him in the light of his sovereign. At the same time he shows 
the greatest admiration for his generalship, and recognises 
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that he is fighting the battles of France. Hence, while he 
refused to receive the many favours that Napoleon was ready 
to lavish upon him, and would never accept promotion at his 


hands, preferring to remain in the service of the King of 


Bavaria, he yet did his best to serve him for the sake of his 
country. Comeau is not among those who regard Napoleon 
simply in the light of an ambitious and unscrupulous conqueror. 
He looks upon him chiefly as the defender of France, whether 
this view be due to his great admiration of Napoleon’s military 
genius, or to the fact that he was better able to judge both 
from his position and knowledge. Thus, in speaking of the 
disastrous Russian campaign, which he highly reprobates, he says: 

‘‘En effet dans toutes les guerres précédentes, l’Empereur 
avait été attaqué; il se défendait; on l’approuvait, on l’admirait. 
Ii faisait promptement la paix; cela parlait en sa faveur. Cette 
fois il était l’agresseur.” 

Every man has his prejudices. The two great bugbears of 
Comeau are ‘‘le perfide Angleterre” and Freemasonry. Accord- 
ing to Comeau, in nearly all Napoleon’s wars England was the 
real aggressor. It was her money and Machiavellian policy 
that stirred up all the different States against him in turn. 
Possibly there may have been some foundation for this in a 
few instances, but Comeau certainly offers no evidence of it 
here beyond repeated assertions. 

The same may be said of his theory as to Freemasonry, as. 
such, being the cause of the French Revolution. No doubt 
the Society contained a large number of advanced thinkers, 
but no proof is here given of its corporate action. He sets 
down Napoleon’s execution of the Duc d’Enghien as due to the 
influence of the Freemasons. With much more plausibility 
may it be supposed to have been due to his desire to terrorise 
the Royalists in view of such attempts upon his life as that of 
Georges Cadoudal. Napoleon was too strong a man to yield, 
against his own judgment, to the pressure of a céterie. 

H. C. C. 





Souvenirs tirés des papiers du Cte. A. De La Ferronnays. 
Par le Mis Costa de Beauregard. Paris: Plon, Nourrit 


et Cie. 

N this work we are given an insight into the life of the 
Royalist exiles during the Revolution. De La Ferronnays 
was still a boy at school when the storm burst upon France, 
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and together with the rest of his family, who belonged to the 
old French nobility, left his native country. 

Educated for a short period at a monastery, as soon as he 
was old enough to bear arms he took service under Condé. 

The book consists chiefly of extracts from letters which the 
‘Count addressed to his wife, wliom he married in exile, together 
with her own comments. These the editor has selected and 
woven with considerable skill into a continuous narrative. In 
it we follow the fortunes of the exiles as they went from one 
country to another, seeking the protection now of this, now of 
that, King. Their sufferings, privations, humiliations, and 
alternate hopes and fears are here recorded. Yet, in the midst 
of all we see the eternal gaiety of the French nature asserting 
itself, making the best of their misfortunes, which they were 
always ready to forget in the enjoyment of the moment. We. 
read of balls, of amusements and entertainments of different 
kinds, some on a scale of royal magnificence. 

A considerable part of the book is devoted to the history of 
the loves of the Count and his wife. Though arranged, after 
the French fashion, by the parents, the marriage was a love- 
match, and the first affection seems to have kept fresh through- 
out their lives. The last extracts from the Count’s letters to 
his wife, no less than the first, reflect the depth and sincerity 
of his attachment. Nor do they contain any expressions of 
sentiment which are unreal or strained. They are evidently 
genuine and spontaneous. This idyll of true love is interwoven 
with the life of the other exiles, with wars and intrigues, with 
the adventures of the Count, including some hairbreadth escapes 
from the clutches of Napoleon’s officers, on his many expeditions 
whether in the service of Louis, or in seeking relaxation from 
ennui, with descriptions of the personages he met and the 
scenes he passed through. 

Though his education had been so unavoidably meagre, De 
La Ferronnays shows by his writing that he was a clever man. 
His psychological analyses of himself and others are interesting. 
Especially is this the case where he contrasts his own character 
and disposition with those of the Duc de Berry, to whose person 
he was attached for a considerable part of his career, and to 
whose interests he devoted himself with great assiduity, even 
to the sacrifice of his own. The contrast is not drawn to the 
advantage of the ‘‘ Duc,” and if this effect is produced in the 
reader's mind, it must be remembered that De La Ferronnays 
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himself had no fixed intention of publishing these memoirs. 
For this his widow was responsible. 

Probably if he had not been a soldier, and had received a 
liberal education, De La Ferronnays might have made his mark 
in a literary career. The following is a beautiful description of 
a Scandinavian landscape in summer (p. 213): ‘‘ Partout c’est 
la réalité mélée au réve. Le lac semble sans fond, le fjord sans 
issue avec ses tortueux méandres, la montagne s’achéve dans la 
nue. Enfin le jour y est sans nuit. Quand vient le soir, la 
nature s’enveloppe d’un crépuscule étrange, des rubans de 
pourpre semblent, 4 l’horizon, rattacher le jour qui s’achéve a 
celui qui commence, tandis que les arbres de la plaine, les rochers 
de la montaigne profilent sur les vagues clartés du ciel leurs 
silhouettes de fant6mes. On se croirait dans ces limbes blanches 
ot: Danté promenait ses héros.” 

Any one who has seen the effects described will appreciate the 
truth of this description. This alone would serve to justify the 
application to the Count of the adage that ‘‘In every man there 
is a poet who has died young.” In his case, though, Mme. De La 
Ferronnays declared that the poet lived. If De La Ferronays 
did not greatly distinguish himself as a soldier it was not his 
fault, but that of his circumstances. Whenever an opportunity 
came he performed his military duties well. 

After the disbanding of Condé’s army and, later on, the retire- 
ment of many of the exiles to England, the Count settled in 
that country with his wife. But ‘‘ Quiet to quick bosoms is 
a hell,” and De La Ferronays could not remain long inactive. 
In default of the calls of duty or honour, he plunged into move- 
ments and sought adventures which his critics, not without 
reason, called quixotic. Such was his disastrous expedition to 
Sweden to take service under poor, mad Gustave IV., of whom 
a most graphic and distressing picture is drawn in this volume. 
The Count does not seem to have realised that, with a wife 
and several children, his first duty was at home, except an 
opportunity occurred of really serving his country. Later on we 
find him commencing an enterprise even less defensible, and 
spending the whole of their private fortune on its equipment. 
Further, he devoted a sum, which had been given to his eldest 
son by his god-parent, towards the payment of the debts of the 
Duc de Berry. It is difficult to say which feature is most 
prominent in such acts—disinterestedness and self-sacrifice for 
those outside his family circle, or selfish disregard of the 
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interests of those who had the first and highest claim on 
him. 

As for the Countess, good woman, whatever her lord and 
master did was always right in her eyes. She devoted herself 
to his interests and smothered her own feelings. While he, 
devoured by the fever of desire for active and stirring life and 
tired of the monotony of domesticity, embarks on hazardous 
and futile expeditions, she remains at home to eat out her heart 
in silence and the anxiety which is sharpened by inaction. But 
she never complains. 

One must not, however, be too hard on De La Ferronays 
when one remembers the difficulties of his situation and cir- 
cumstances. Under happier conditions his energies would have 
found their natural outlet, and he would no doubt have been 
a valuable public servant in many capacities. For a man of 
this kind to be condemned to the stagnation of the life of the 
exiles in England must have been hard indeed. Towards the close 
of the volume we find him undertaking a diplomatic mission to 
the Emperor of Russia to induce him to espouse the cause of 
Louis. His letters show that from the first he was under no 
illusions as to the success of this mission, but that he went 
solely from a sense of duty to Louis, and because he was 
always glad to find some fresh vent for his energies. Though 
his mission failed of its immediate object, as was bound to be 
the case, yet it had several important results both for himself 
- and other Royalists, especially in giving them an insight into 
the true state of the feeling in France and in the rest of Europe 
regarding the Bourbons. On his way to Russia he sought an 
interview with Bernadotte, but without success. He had, how- 
ever, some conversation with the aide-de-camp and intimate 
secretary of the King, M. Camps, a compatriot, who told him 
some home truths in language which was distinguished for 
force and plainness rather. than diplomatic reserve, as the 
following extract will serve to show (p. 345) : 


‘*Du reste, reprit il d’un ton et avec une physionomie 
qui, mieux que ses paroles, marquaient ce que nous devions 
attendre de lui et de son patron, du reste, Monsieur le Comte, 
votre roi oublie trop que, depuis vingt ans, il n’est plus roi de 
France. Le mot de usurpateur qu’il a sans cesse 4 la bouche 
et au bout de la plume, n’a plus de sens a |’époque ot nous 
sommes. Il y a prescription, Monsieur. La Revolution, en 
mettant chacun 4 la place que lui valent son intelligence et ses 
mérites, a changé le monde. La France a vielli et mfri d’un 
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siécle. Il n’y a que vous autres, émigrés, qui ne vous en 


doutiez pas. 
‘‘Vos maitres n’ont eu ni la force, ni la courage de conserver 


leur couronne, ils n’y ont plus de droits. Ce n’est plus que 
comme un don qui leur serait fait, et en acceptant les conditions 
qui leur seraient imposées, qu’ils peuvent espérer remonter sur 
leur tréne. Que parlent-ils donc de donner et de promettre? 
Ils n’ont rien. Non, monsieur, continua M. Camps, si vous 
rentrez jamais en France, il faudra vous défaire de vos vieilles 
idées et de vos préjugés . . . . Iln’y ade réformes a faire 
que sur vousmémes.” 

The Count was a man not devoid of good common sense and 
intelligence, and so, after the first shock which this address 
produced, he began to see that such words, spoken by one who 
was not a revolutionary, but the servant of a crowned monarch, 
were not those of mere rancour and prejudice. He began to 
realise, as his subsequent reflections show, within what a 
sphere of illusion the little band of Royalist exiles had been 
living, himself among the number,—how, while the world had 
advanced since the dethronement of Louis, they, in ideas and 
sentiments, remained exactly where they were at that time, and 
had thus become altogether out of touch with the realities of 
the situation. 

Revolutions, in fact, have been necessary evils, if only to 
prove—what in itself ought to be obvious—that the people can 
choose its own form of government, and that monarchy, like 
any other form of it, depends on the goodwill of the people ; 
while, as far as the king is concerned, it depends on no inherent 
right, but upon personal fitness for the position. After enduring 
many rebuffs and overcoming many difficulties, the Count at 
length was more successful in obtaining an interview with the 
Emperor of Russia than he had been with the King of Sweden. 
The Emperor seems to have been favourably impressed with 
him, and while, for reasons of State, he would promise nothing, 
he held out some hopes for the future. 

Probably, under the circumstances, no one would have been 
more, and many would have been less, successful. 





H. C. C. 


La Duchesse de Berry. Par H. Tuirria. Paris: ‘Th. J. 
Plange. 

HE object of the author in writing this book, is plainly 

T stated in the introduction to be that of placing the 

Duchess of Berry on the pedestal of heroism, inasmuch 
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as, after the Revolution of 1830, she continued to fight the 
battle of Legitimism when the other heads of the elder branch 
of the Bourbons had given up the struggle. 

It is written from the point of view of a Legitimist, who hates 
not only Republicanism, but Orleanism as well. 

Such being the case, it is safe to surmise that we need look 
for nothing in this volume in the shape of criticism of the 
‘* heroine,” but only special pleading. And, as a matter of 
fact, this is so. Nor is the work accomplished with finesse and 
skill. Its ex parte character can deceive none except those who 
are equally fanatical adherents to the writer’s political opinions. 
Facts, which he cannot avoid stating, but only to explain away, 
and contemporary opinion, are, for the most part, entirely against 
him, yet he attempts to override all by the most transparent of 
excuses, the flimsiest of arguments. 

The reviewer has no wish to enter into the question of the 
Duchess’ private character. But, as the author has felt bound 
to refer to the numerous scandals connected with her name, and 
to admit ‘‘that she had been frivolous, that her language had 
been often too free, that her behaviour had been regrettable, 
that, by her manner and conduct she had put, many times, all 
appearances against her,” one.can only say that it is a pity he 
has not produced some stronger evidence for disbelieving evil 
rumours. 

But it is in his attempt to whitewash, and even glorify, her 
political methods that his failure is most glaring. 

War, even when necessary, is always horrible. But that the 
sex which represents all that is most gentle and lovable in 
human nature should instigate and take part in it deepens its 
horrors by the contrast. Even Jeanne d’Arc has not escaped 
the keen shafts of criticism on this score, though in her case 
absolutely unselfish devotion to the country of which she 
became the saviour, not as the fomenter of civil discord, but 
as the destroyer of its enemies, combined with her exalted faith 
and purity, have redeemed her conduct from sordidness and 
unfemininity. 

The Duchess of Berry had no such cause, no such hallowing 
traits in her motives or character. We see her simply as a 
foolishly obstinate woman, furious at the expulsion of the 
Bourbons and the rejection of her ‘‘ rights” and those of her 
son, stirring up strife in a peaceful country where the will of 
the great majority of the nation had been declared. She 
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travels through Europe accompanied by men and dressed as. 
a man—an act which was alone enough to occasion scandal, and 
did so. She works upon the traditionally loyal feelings of the 
Vendeeans by inflammatory speeches and proclamations, and 
launches them against their countrymen. After her first 
failure she still persists in the infliction of useless suffering 
and waste of life, though all men of sound reason and sober 
common sense, even the leaders of her own party, recognise 
the hopelessness of the struggle and beg her to desist. On 
page 61 the author observes: ‘‘ Aprés l’audacieuse traversée 
de la France, aprés la périlleuse entrée en Vendée, elle con- 
sidérait son honneur comme engagé, et, sous peine de sombrer 
dans le ridicule, comme ne pouvant plus reculer.” 

Thus he admits that she continued this fatal rebellion, so far 
more hazardous to others than to her own person, in which she 
and her family could alone gain while her victims could but 
lose, solely from motives of personal pique and fear of ridicule. 
After this extremely candid admission, it is wonderful how her 
counsel can continue the defence and does not throw up his 
brief. It can only be a fanatical belief in Legitimism, which so 
blinds him to the force of words and facts whose significance is 
clear to others. The same thing is evidenced a few pages 
further on, where, speaking of Madame’s second vain effort, he 
says: ‘‘On anon seulement bl4mé mais raillé la Duchesse pour 
cette insurrection Vendéenne ; on a levé les épaules; on I’a 
accusée de folie.” 

He then solemnly proceeds to ask us to infer from the action 
of Louis Buonaparte and others, under totally different circum- 
stances and conditions, that the conduct of the Duchess was 
not such madness after all. Could special pleading go further ? 

After successive vain attempts and much bloodshed the 
Duchess was naturally sought after by the authorities. After 
several narrow escapes she effected her concealment in a French 
convent, whence she continued to plot against her country’s 
peace, entering into correspondence with the Dutch Govern- 
ment for this purpose. 

After this, the reader feels a sense of relief when this mis- 
chievous woman is at length discovered and imprisoned. She 
was not ill-treated by the authorities, but lived in comparative 
luxury, except that she seems to have had some vexatious and 
unnecessary restrictions put upon her privacy. The worst she 
suffered was due to her unreasonable obstinacy in concealing her 
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pregnancy, because she would otherwise have been obliged to 
declare her secret marriage, made some time previously. This 
caused much inquiry into her state of health, and detailed and 
intimate medical examinations, such as must have been painful, 
under any circumstances, to a lady of modesty and refinement. 

Ultimately the child was born in prison, and she felt forced to 
announce the marriage after all. No wonder this morganatic 
marriage and its sequel occasioned a great scandal, since it had 
been carefully kept secret even from her most intimate friends— 
a course which placed many of them, especially some of her 
male companions, in a imost painful and unfair position. Her 
motives may have been those which the author alleges, but even 
he gives up the hdpeless attempt to defend her conduct in this 
matter. 

It is interesting to compare this work with another lately 
published, ‘‘ Le Journal intime de Cuvillier-Fleury,” in order to 
see how the rival monarchical schools of Orleanist and Legitimist 
destroy each others’ idols. 

Nothing could be more untrue tnan the closing words 
of the volume: ‘‘ Elle occupera dans Il’histoire de France 
une plus grande place. Comme on I’a dit, si elle n’y a ajouté 
qu’une page, c’est une page héroique qui fera battre de siécle 
en siécle tous les coeurs généreux.” 

Legitimism, as an active force, is as dead as the Tarquins. 
The idea served a purpose in its day, but is no longer a help to 
human progress. M. Thirria himself admits in his introduction 
that as a theory it is purely academic. Why, then, seek to 
galvanise dead sentiments which have echoes in but few modern 
minds ? H. C. C, 


Journal Intime de Cuvillier-Fleury. Publié avec une Intro- 
duction par Ernest Bertin. Paris: Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 


HIS book consists of extracts from the diary of M. Cuvillier- 
Fleury, tutor to the Duc d’Aumale. Those contained in 
the present volume are taken from that part of it which 

includes the eventful years 1828-1831. 

The first seven chapters consist mainly of short and disjointed 
excerpts, often mere jottings, commenting on a variety of inci- 
dents and topics, some of ephemeral, others of more lasting, 
interest. In these we see the writer as a great lover of the 
drama and of literature, and even those who will not always 
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agree with his criticisms, must allow him to be a man of discern- 
ment and taste. In the last four chapters the scrappy character 
of the diary is exchanged for a more or less continuous narrative 
of the second Revolution, of the flight of Charles, the accession 
of Louis Philippe, and the foundation of the new constitution. 
These events are vividly and graphically described from the 
point of view of one who saw their inner workings. Especially 
interesting is his account of the effect of the Revolution on the 
various members of the Orleans family, the mixture of emotions 
caused by the dethronement of their sovereign and relative, and 
the offer of the throne to the Duke of Orleans. 

M. Fleury, himself of plebeian origin, has his sympathies 
entirely with the people. He is not sparing in his criticisms of 
the faults of the old dynasty, which ‘‘ had learnt nothing and 
forgotten nothing” since the first Revolution. We have here 
presented to us the same frivolous and luxurious Court life, 
the same elaborate and empty etiquette, the same inability of 
adaptation to new ideas, the same gilded vice as before. Not 
that it was entirely the fault of the King, but a good deal that 
of his training and surroundings. A most remarkable and vivid 
picture of the state of illusion in which he was kept by his 
courtiers up to the very last, is given in Appendix I., in an 
extract from the memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier. 

We see the Duc d’Bourbon’s mistress, Mme. de Feuchéres, a 
woman of the humblest origin, who owed her position solely to 
his licentious passion, received at the Palais Royal by the 
Duchess of ‘Orleans, as she was also later at the Court itself. 
Vice must indeed have entrenched itself securely in high places 
to receive such public homage and recognition from royal ladies 
otherwise delicate and virtuous. Certainly, if the house of 
Bourbon had continued indefinitely in power, this ‘‘ custom” of 
the ‘‘ Most Christian Kings ” might have hardened into a system 
as developed as the polygamy of Mohammed, though without 
its supposed divine sanctions and actual safeguards. 

The following amusing instance of the punctiliousness of the 
etiquette of the Court is given in the volume: 

‘Louis XVIII. était inflexible sur tout ce qui touchait a 
’étiquette. Un jour il tomba rudement par terre; M. de Nogent, 
officier des gardes, s’étant empressé auprés de lui, le monarque 
‘ ffensé le repoussa en lui disant d’un ton faché: ‘ Monsieur de 
Nogent!’ Ce n’était pas 4 lui, en effet, qu’il appartenait de 
relever le roi, qui resta le derriére sur le plancher jusqu’a 
l’arrivée du capitaine des gardes de service. (Historique.)” 
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Brought up in a freer atmosphere, the Orleans family had 
imbibed a certain amount of the liberal spirit of the age, or, 
at least, had the foresight to affect it. It was, no doubt, his: 
profession of such opinions, real or affected, which induced the 
people, when they had deposed their former ruler, to elect Louis: 
Philippe in his place. But time was to prove the presence in the 
younger branch of the old, intolerant and unprogressive spirit. 
of the Bourbons, and that—though Louis Philippe recognised 
that he owed his throne not to any shadowy idea of divine right, 
but to the living will of the sovereign people—he was yet far 
from realising all that the principle implied. M. Fleury, 
naturally enough considering his close connection with the 
family, gives us a very one-sided view of the Duke’s character. 
His account of it is simply a paneygyric. His refusal, at first, of 
the succession may not have been affected, but it does not strike 
the reader as sincere. A less biassed author, M. Thirria, in his. 
life of the Duchess of Berry, throws in some very dark shadows. 
He, for instance, shows clearly that the reception of Mme. de 
Feuchéres, already mentioned, was due to the design of in-. 
fluencing Condé, through her, with regard to his testamentary 
dispositions. The whole story, as given by the latter author, is: 
very painful, and most ‘disgraceful to the Duke of Orleans and 
his wife. The preface and introduction do not add much to the 


value of the work. 
..<. 


A History of Italian Unity, 1814-1871. By Borron Kine, 
M.A. 2vols. London: James Nisbet & Co., Limited. 


LAIMS to impartiality are perhaps necessarily open to: 
§ suspicion. A historian, by virtue of his profession, should 
be impartial, and for him to say that he has done his best 

to do justice to all sides, is to prepare the mind of the reader for 
manifestations of bias and prejudice, especially when, as is the 
case in this history, the period in question has been, and is, 
the battle ground of two bitterly hostile parties. The Italian 
question is not one in which we can look for impartiality in a 
Protestant and an Englishman. From the first the sym--. 
pathies of Protestant England were with United Italy, and 
against every instititution and every individual that opposed 
the realisation of that great political object. It gave to 
this cause in England no small incentive, too, that the 
leading opponent to the revolutionary policy was the Papacy, 
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around which are heaped up veritable mountains of pre- 
judice in the minds of the people of this country. This 
prejudice finds an able exponent in Mr. Bolton King. Every- 
thing that tells to the discredit of Papal rule, no matter from 
what tainted source it may come, finds place in his two volumes. 
Any witness is good enough provided he has something to say 
against the Pope and his government. He understands very 
thoroughly the art of damning with faint praise. ‘‘ Taxation” 
(p.-74, Vol. I.), ‘‘indeed, was not heavy, dut trade was injured 
by custom barriers,” etc. ‘‘Of machinery” (p. 80) ‘‘ for higher 
education there was a superfluity. There were two great univer- 
sities at Rome and Bologna; smaller ones at Perugia, Ferrara, 
Camerino, Macerata, Fermo. Bologna still retained some of 
her old prestige, and the Roman University bore a fair repute. 
But the professors were appointed by competition, and were 
liable to summary dismissal.” ‘‘The censorship kept the 
theatres pure, du¢ left the churches centres of intrigue” (p. 81,. 
Vol. I.) ‘‘ Fiscal necessities kept the lottery open on Sundays, 
while shops and cafés had to close” (#d.) ‘‘ There was no 
doubt a purer section of the hierarchy which cherished an ideal 
of a godly state, dut the vexatious jurisdiction of the stricter 
ecclesiastics only prejudiced the cause of morality” (éd/.)} 
‘* Children who at school were compelled to strictest religious. 
observance, heard from the pulpit eulogies of devout highway- 
men whom the Saints protected from the gallows” (éd.) ‘‘ The 
Roman populace was brave, alert, comparatively educated ; dut 
the pride of a supposed classical descent, and the demoralisation 
of lavish charities, made it idle and quarrelsome, and the lower 
strata led a life of infinite degradation” (p. 85, Vol. I.) All 
these quotations are taken from one chapter. He is at times 
compelled to say a word in praise of the opponents of the Revo- 
lution, but he scarcely ever, if ever, does so without some 
qualification which takes away all value from it. But if he can 
only faintly praise, he is unstinted in his blame. ‘‘ While the 
Inquisition coerced the people into outward conformity, the 
Government tried to kill out heterodoxy and sedition by 
crippling education. Its critics said that its maxim was to 
tolerate vice and proscribe thought” (p. 79, Vol. I.) 

To give an idea of Mr. Bolton King’s impartiality it would 
be well to give his appreciation of Cardinal Antonelli: ‘‘ The 
materials are not published, perhaps do not exist, to make 
a complete appreciation of Antonelli possible. This dark, 
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mysterious, sinister figure, who for twenty years was Pope in all 
but name, has now no apologist, Catholic or Liberal. [He gives 
a possible exception in a note.] Of discreditable parentage, 
himself of dubious antecedents, Antonelli had come to the front 
as the leader of the constitutional ecclesiastics. Perhaps he had 
wished to make his peace with the new spirit, perhaps he had 
hoped to paralyse it with his alliance. More probably this man, 
who now, a brief half-year later, became the uncompromising 
champion of ecclesiastical rule, who in after years affected at 
intervals a love of Italian nationality, and was ready to sell the 
temporal power for a bribe, owed his changes to a downright 
unscrupulousness, that sought for itself power or riches. His 
sinister face and fascinating manners hid a heartless, imperious, 
cunning intellect, that climbed to wealth on his country’s misery, 
and degraded the Papacy, that he might be its master. Though 
Pius esteemed him little and loved him less, he won a ready 
ascendancy over the Pope’s feeble nature, and his condescension 
to all the susceptibilities and prejudices of the prelates made him 
all-powerful in the Roman Court. His own greed and doubtful 
morality, his patronage of corruption, his degradation of the 
cardinalate, weighed for nothing against his championship of 
their dearest belief. It was easy for him to pledge them toa 
policy of blind, uncompromising reaction ” (pp. 283, 284, Vol. I.) 

Put side by side that character and the character of Garibaldi 
or Cavour, as depicted by our author, and his impartiality will be 
brought out into still greater relief. He confesses, indeed, of 
Garibaldi that ‘‘ in private life he was no saint” (p. 31, Vol. II.) ; 
but then ‘‘his intense sympathy with every form of suffering, 
his eagerness to succour the oppressed, his deep reverence for 
Christ’s teaching, that went hand in hand with a fanatical hatred 
of priests, made him the knight-errant of forlorn causes and 
downtrodden peoples.” Cavour, too, was somewhat “‘ careless 
of the smaller moralities,” ‘‘ almost barren of literary or artistic 
tastes,” ‘‘ with a conscience more robust than scrupulous,” ‘‘ yet 
a thorough-going patriot.” ‘‘And though his geniality was the 
crust that hid a deep and passionate nature, and there were 
moments when enthusiasm or indignation swept away his self- 
control, in ordinary times he was a brave, level-headed, though 
impressionable, country gentleman.” 

The attidude of Mr. King towards the characters of his history 
may be very easily defined. The enemies of the Revolution 
may be good, honest, God-fearing, but they are clericals, and 
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so all their good qualities go for nought ; the friends of Italian 
Unity, as interpreted by Piedmont, may be wicked, base, every- 
thing that is vile, but they hate the Papacy, and are thereby 
redeemed. His interpretation of historical facts is obscured 
or enlightened by the same peculiarity. For instance, he points 
out (Vol. II., p. 122) how the plebiscites in Savoy and Nice 
‘“showed an almost unanimous vote for annexation to France, 
but it was notorious that the figures were no index to the 
wishes of the inhabitants.” But when it is a question of Rome, 
then he tells us ‘‘the plebiscite (October 2nd) showed 133,000 
votes for annexation, and 1,500 against, on a register of 
167,000 ; and though probably many of the Papalists were 
afraid to go to the poll, or thought it useless to vote, the figures 
prove how overwhelmingly Roman feeling was for annexation”; 
and he adds in a note the further convincing information that 
in the city itself the figures were 40,000 for annexation, 46 
against. Yet Nice and Savoy did not vote in the presence of 
an hostile army which had forced its way into the country. It 
is necessary to point out that these are not isolated instances. 
It is axiomatic with him that the clergy are opposed to educa- 
tion, to progress; are wedded to ignorance, if not vice; are 
narrow, mean-spirited; in a word, Mr. King is quite a worthy 
fellow to Garibaldi, whose cry, ‘‘ Morte ai preti,” he re-echoes 
in other, though more mischievous, terms. 

I have dwelt upon this side of the ‘‘ History of Italian Unity” 
because it really gives a colour to the whole work, and is 
sufficient in itself to render it quite untrustworthy. A man who 
looks at the history of Italy from 1815 to 1871 through anti- 
clerical spectacles, is not capable of forming any judgment on 
events calling for serious notice. It is far from my intention to 
belittle the movement towards nationality that has made Italy 
what it is at the present time—a curious mixture of good and 
evil; neither would I absolve from all blame those who with- 
stood that movement. It is easy after the event to point out 
mistakes, but I merely insist that Mr. Bolton King’s work is 
rather a caricature than real contribution to history. When 
the true history of Italian Unity is written, it will not be by an 
English Protestant with an anti-clerical bias. 


P. T. LL. 
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Wesley. By F. T. Sneti, M.A. (Oxon.) Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. Pp. 243. 1900. 





HIS volume is one of a series published under the general 
ji title of ‘‘ The World’s Epoch Makers.” That Wesley 
can fairly lay claim to so sounding a title as that of a 
‘“World’s Epoch Maker,” we may be permitted to doubt, but 
of his prominence in the history of religious movements there 
can be no question. Mr. Sneil, as is fitting in a biographer, 
has a warm admiration for his subject. ‘‘ Wesley,” he writes, 
‘was a glorious being. His zeal was matchless, and he accom- 
| plished, by prodigies of mental and physical effort, a vast and 
necessary work” (p. 242). But, whilst a warm admirer, Mr. 
Snell is not a blind admirer. He can see spots even on his if 
sun. He tells us that Wesley’s treatment of the first lady of 
. his affections was ‘‘abominable” (p. 47). He makes fun of | 
Wesley’s claim to a very special protection of Providence. 
‘Nothing happened to Wesley in an ordinary or common- 
place way. He had an absolute craze for the strange, the 
uncanny, the unaccountable” (p. 133). He more than once 
charges Wesley with a want of common honesty. Thus, 
speaking of the custom. of sortilege, so prevalent at one time 
amongst the Methodists, Mr. Snell writes: ‘‘ Wesley himself 
indulged in this practice, and not very honestly either. When 
a text did not suit him he rejected it, and continued searching 
in the hope that the Scriptures might show themselves favourable 
to his momentary inclination” (p. 164). He calls attention to 
Wesley’s virulence: ‘‘ It is an unpleasant trait in the character 
of this great man that he could not part with old friends without 
discharging at them the venom of abuse” (p. 181). He admits 
that Wesley, while a married man, wrote in ‘‘unguarded terms” i 
to a Magdalen, whom he had installed as his housekeeper at 
Bristol” (p. 194). He relates that Mrs. Wesley was first sus- 
picious, then violent. ‘‘ While her husband cannot be acquitted 
of indiscretion, .Mrs. Wesley revelled and rioted in suspicion. 
Considering the kind of statements she bandied about in public, 
it will occasion no.surprise that, in private, his wife bandied 
about John Wesley himself” (p. 195). That the said ‘‘bandying 
about” was of no merely metaphorical kind, Mr. Snell makes all 
too clear. ‘‘ Once,” says John Hampson, quoted by Mr. Snell, 
‘‘T went into a room and found Mrs. Wesley foaming with fury. 
Her husband was on the floor, where she had been trailing him 
by the hair of his head ; and she herself was still holding in her 
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hand venerable locks which she had plucked up by the roots. I 
felt as if I could have knocked the soul out of her.” Still, we 
are not to infer from this that Wesley’s spirit was ordinarily one 
of docility and submission. Where it was possible for him to 
rule, he was never content to go shares. ‘‘He could bear,” 
says Mr. Snell, ‘‘ with a superior of his own appointing, one 
whom he could dismiss at pleasure. He could bear even with 
bishops and archbishops, if they kept their place and did not 
obstruct his personal schemes. A co-partner, however, insist- 
ing on perfect equality, he could not, and would not bear” 
{pp. 198, 199). A man of this stamp may place himself at the 
head of a religious movement. But God will never place him 
there. W. L. G. 


A Martyr of Old York. By J. B. Mirsurn. London: Burns 
& Oates. 1900. 


TTNHE life and sufferings of the Venerable Margaret Clitheroe, 
most cruelly martyred on March 25th, 1586, are the subject 
of this volume. Mr. Milburn’s interesting narrative con- 

tains many instructive details of the social and religious 

condition of the North of England in the dark and evil days 
of Elizabeth. It was then practically under a reign of terror, 
and Thomas Middleton, the father of Margaret, a wax-chandler 
and influential citizen of York, was one of many who had con- 

formed to the new faith. She was accordingly brought up a 

Protestant. Her biographer, after giving a graphic picture of 

the stirring times in which her youth was passed, continues as 

follows : 

‘‘Among her memories would be the imprisonment of the 
Scottish Queen, the excitement in York caused by the Northern 
rising, and the execution of Blessed Thomas, Earl of Northum- 
berland, of which she may perhaps have been an eye-witness. 
At any rate, none of the events and enactments above described 
were in any way likely, from a human point of view, to turn her 
towards Catholicism.” 

Her marriage in 1771 to John Clitheroe, a butcher in a 
large way of business, brought her into contact with 
Catholics, for,: though himself a Protestant, he had two 
brothers of the old persuasion, one of whom was a priest. But 
to whatever influences Margaret’s conversion was due, she 
became in 1574 an ardent and unflinching Catholic. Various 
periods of imprisonment, sometimes for as long as two years, 
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were then inflicted on her for recusancy, as the refusal to attend 
the established form of worship was called. She spent her time 
when in prison in prayer and contemplation, and in learning to 
read ‘‘English and written hand.” But the passing of the 
aggravated penal statutes of 1581 inaugurated a persecution 
which, in Hallam’s words, ‘fell not at all short in principle of 
that for which the Inquisition has been so odious.” Its first 
victims in York were five priests, put to death in 1582 and the 
following year. In the veneration felt for these holy sufferers 
Margaret Clitheroe was foremost. 


‘¢ The place where they had suffered became for her a place of 
‘pilgrimage, whither she would resort to pray under the gallows. 
These visits to the scene of martyrdom would probably be made 
at night, and in company with other pious women, such as 
Mistress Anne Teshe of Bishophill, who was one of her special 
friends. The York Tyburn, second only to that of London in 
the number of those who there suffered for the faith, lay at some 
distance from the city. Commencing her pilgrimage from her 
own door, probably at the lower end of the narrow Shambles, 
she would turn to the right into the Pavement, with its quaint 
wooden houses and overhanging gables, and passing the famous 
lantern-tower of All Saints’ would proceed along High Ousegate. 
Following the same straight line . . . till she came to 
one of the gates of the city known as Micklegate Bar, here she 
would pass under the narrow gateway with the portcullis showing 
its teeth threateningly above, and then out under the projecting 
barbican, on which, perhaps, was exposed the head or limbs of 
some martyred priest. With a shudder at the gruesome sight 
she would hurry on up Blossom Street, and along the country 
road known as The Mount, About three-quarters of a mile 
from Micklegate Bar she would be brought to a stand. There, 
in the midst of the road betwixt the Dringhouses and the city, 
stood the fatal Triple Tree—the gallows for the city and county 
of York—‘ a place very proper,’ says Drake, ‘ from its situation 
in the most public high road about us, for executions én ¢errorem.’” 

A number of illustrations of these and other sites connected 
with the martyr’s life and death, add to the interest of Mr. 
Milburn’s text. 

The agonising nature of her death by pressing, weights being 
laid on a board across her chest so as to crush out life, was due 
to her refusal to plead, as this was the statutory penalty for 
those contumaciously standing mute under arraignment for’ 
felony, which was in her case the harbouring of priests. The 
reason assigned by her for her refusal was the conscientious 
desire to spare as many as possible of her accusers from the 
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guilt of her death, which under the circumstances rested with 
the judge alone. The only authentic relic of her known to exist 
is her hand, preserved in a glass and silver reliquary in the 
Convent of the Institute of Mary, near Micklegate Bar, York. 


The Mind of the Nation: A Study of Political Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century. By Marcus R. P. Dorman. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1900. Pp. xx., 492. 


E have read through this large volume with unabated 
W interest, and are sensible of our indebtedness to the 
author for the pains he has taken to produce so readable 
and instructive a book. He deals with the organism and the 
action of the British State ; or, in other words, he explains the 
various parts of the great social machine, and then exhibits the 
motive powers by which it is propelled and regulated. The 
machine is shown to consist of Crown and Cabinet, Church, 
Law Courts, Parliament, and Local Government. But the 
whole ‘‘ Mind of the Nation” includes the Press and the people 
at large. The powers by which the machine is moved are 
described as twofold—those inherent to the governing body, and 
those outside the governors but within the nation. The powers in- 
herent tothemachine of the State are those vested inthe Sovereign, 
the Cabinet Ministers, the politicians who constitute the Lords 
and Commons, and the Boards for Local Government. The 
extrinsic agencies by which the machine of the State is propelled 
or controlled are the various political parties and organisations, 
the Press, the general public, and, as he believes, the National 
Religion. We have given this division as accurately as we have 
been able to construct it, for the author does not seem vividly 
to have realised the nature of the division implied in his title 
‘*The Mind of the Nation.” The preface purports to explain 
the plan of the book, but it turns out to be little more than a 
paraphrase of the table of contents. 

The opening chapter of forty-five pages on the organism of 
the State is replete with interest and is rich in details. The 
chapter on the motive power of the different State functionaries 
is a good example of the author’s strong points of industry, 
detail, general clearness, and insight into the practical working 
of our system. The chapter on the Sovereign is full of dignity. 
The Sovereign’s pre-eminence, inviolability, power of making 
war or peace, his being the fountain-head of all justice, his 
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prerogative of Parens Patrie—whereby he is the natural guardian 
of infants, idiots, and lunatics—are related in a simple and effec- 
tive manner. The grouping of the facts is good ; the selection of 
materials is pleasing and just. And whatever else the author 
may be, with the single exception of the long-drawn chapter on 
the Press, he is never dry or wearisome. Among the best chapters 
in the book are those on the Queen, the Lords, and the Commons. 
His view of the qualifications of a Member of Parliament may 
not be lofty, but it is at least intelligible. 

‘¢ The strength of the Empire at the present time is entirely 
dependent on its wealth, and that can only be derived from 
territorial expansion and industry. The fittest men, therefore 
[to carry on the business of the State], are those who open up new 
countries, direct the flow of capital to them, and found and 
organise industries at home and abroad. But, although sound 
common-sense, business intellects form the backbone of the 
mind |sic] of the nation, the science of politics is so complicated 
that no one can hope to be an adept in it who does not early 
in life devote a considerable portion of his time to the arduous 
task of mastering its rudimentary principles. The usual qualities 
of candidates are thus either the faculty of acquiring wealth or 
the faculty of acquiring knowledge ” (p. 189). 

Nowhere in the book does the painstaking industry of Mr. 
Dorman appear more conspicuously than in his suggestive 
statistics on the composition of the House of Commons, the 
occupations of the various councillors, and in his comprehensive 
analysis of public opinion regarding the chief political events of 
the century (pp. 465-473). 

His exposition of the principles and practice of political parties 
is second to none in its usefulness. He does not shrink from a 
definition of the various parties, and he shows in what points the 
opposing camps agree and in what particulars they are at 
variance with each other. 

‘*In general terms the Liberals advocate peace, retrenchment, 
and reform, and no one, without the strongest reasons, desires 
war, extravagance, or /atssez faire; therefore we must all be 
Liberals. The Conservatives, on the other hand, advocate the 
preservation of the Empire, the maintenance of our institutions, 
and the improvement of the condition of the peopie, and it is 
difficult to find fault with such principles ; therefore we must 
all be Conservatives ” (p. 207). 

His criticism of the Radical position is sound and unanswer- 
able (p. 212). He fis opposed to the cry of ‘‘ One man one 
vote,” and is of opinion that very few of our electors are com- 
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petent to elect. It would be impossible to follow him through 
his learned discussion of the foreign policy of parties, of domestic 
legislation, or the evolution of political parties. He sums up 
the foreign policy of Ministries during the century in these 
terms : 

‘¢y, Continuity of purpose. No Minister, however much he 
may have opposed the policy of his predecessor, endeavours to 
subvert it, and as a rule the original policy is continued. 

‘¢2, Isolation. England never forms alliances for offence or 
defence in hypothetical cases, but only to attain some definite 
object. 

‘¢3. The maintenance of the balance of power in Europe and 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 

‘©4, The maintenance of the balance of power in the Far East 
and the defence of our Asiatic possessions. 

**5. To acquire a passage through the centre of Africa from 
Cairo to the Cape” (p. 236). 

In speaking of the various executives, he points out how ‘‘ The 
British Colonial Empire has an area of nine million square miles, 
which is about six times as large as was the Roman Empire 
during the period of its greatest prosperity. The population is, 
however, only twenty-four millions, but is rapidly increasing, 
and there are no less than forty distinct governments, all of 
which are more or less under the direct control of the Colonial 
Office” (p. 29). Besides these forty Colonies there are 
scattered dependencies without a regular administration, and 
vast territories controlled by High Commissioners or Chartered 
Companies. 

If he does not always advocate what would be the ideal course 
of action, he is prudently content with what is practicable, and 
his suggestions are usually judicious and to the point. He 
shows how the chief measures of the century have not been con- 
structive, but remedial. Such, for instance, were the Bill for 
Catholic Emancipation, the Repeal of the Corn Laws, the 
Reform Bills, the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, and the 
Irish Land Act. And on this subject he makes a remark which 
is worthy of consideration. 

‘*Most of the legislation,” he says, ‘‘which aimed at the 
removal of existing grievances, . . . has thus been due tothe 
agitation of a third party, who worked for one definite object, 
and joined either of the two great parties which was willing to 
receive and act upon its principles. 

‘¢On the other hand, all the constructive legislation, such as 
the formation of local government bodies and central boards for 
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controlling them, Education Bills, measures for ensuring public 
health and regulating manufacture and trade, have been initiated 
by either party, without the agitation of a third, as the necessity 
became apparent ” (p. 291). 

By way of illustration of the various activities in the State, 
many facts are related which will prove unpalatable in certain 
quarters. For example, that the Sovereign, besides taking the 
oath to govern according to law, and to execute judgment in 
mercy, pledges himself to maintain the Established Protestant 
Religion. 

That ‘‘The Church of England . . . is a State Church, wherein 
the government, ritual, and doctrine can not only be suppressed 
by law, but have actually been created or sanctioned by the Legis- 
lature” (p. 45). 

That ‘‘ On receipt of the King’s writ, [the Archbishop] calls the 
bishops and clergy to convocation, but he cannot assemble them 
without a writ” (p. 47). 

That ‘‘ Neither the Articles nor the Book of Commou Prayer 
can be altered, except by the Crown in Parliament” (p. 50). 

That ‘‘ The doctrine, ritual, and government of the Church is 
ordered, and can only be altered by Parliament” (p. 77). 

That ‘‘In 1800 George III. would not consent to allow the 
question of Catholic Emancipation to be brought up in the 
Commons” (p. 12). 

That ‘‘ George IV. was forced against his will to sign the Bill 
for Catholic Emancipation in 1829” (p. 66). 


The one tedious portion of the work are the hundred pages 
dealing with the political influence of the Press. With an 
amount of reconstruction of the materials the chapters might 
be made useful and interesting. The division of the different 
journals according to their political party is not made clear to 
the reader, while the precise bearing of extracts themselves is 
frequently obscure. Had the author furnished his readers with 
a brief sketch of the state of the question in each subject, and 
carefully arranged his extracts in groups, the effect would have 
been much more telling. He holds that it is the function of the 
Press to educate the people, as it did in the case of the Corn 
Laws,—to moderate violent action, as was done at the time of 
the Chartist agitation,—and generally to form public opinion. 
How far this is true in principle or fact, we need not stay to 
determine. But from Mr. Dorman’s treatment of the matter 
we have felt all through that he exalts unduly the mission of the 
Press, and idolises its representatives. Coming to the subject of 
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popular politics, we meet with a satisfactory discussion of an 
unsatisfactory condition of things. We are told that 


‘‘To acquire a knowledge of politics necessitates as careful a 
study of history, law, economics, ethics, theology, and the moral 
sciences as the preparation to be a physician necessitates the 
study of anatomy,” etc. 

On the other hand, the ordinary politician must be described as 
‘*the average man who is as ignorant of politics as he is of 
science” (p. 434). He does not hesitate to affirm that nearly 
the whole of the human race must be classed as ‘‘ ignorant” in 
these important matters. We are likewise assured that 

‘*The majority of people neither think nor read anything 
serious, and are quite unable to reason ; a few think for them- 
selves, but do not take the trouble to study; the minority 
both think and study” (p. 449). 


Whatever may be thought of the foregoing passage, there is, 
we fear, but too much truth in the following : 


‘*But the people, as a whole, take little interest in politics, 
have lost their faith in the ‘ vote’ as a panacea for all social ills, 
and so long as they are in receipt of good wages and cheap food 
do not care which party is in power ; and if it were not for the 
action of the Press, the strenuous efforts of canvassers, and the 
system of party organisation, it is very doubtful if more than 
half of the British working men, in times of prosperity, would 
vote at all” (p. 454). 

We should perhaps fail in candour to our readers did we omit 
to indicate certain minor blemishes in the book we are reviewing. 
There is running through the whole book the troublesome fault 
of long sentences. The first paragraph in the book consists of 
ten lines, with three commas, and a full stop at the end. The use 
of the semicolon is for the most part discarded. Many sentences 
might be quoted as specimens of carelessness, hurry, or want of 
due revision; as, for instance, three consecutive sentences be- 
ginning with ‘‘It” (p. 7) ; ‘‘ actually at present ” (p. 3); twocon- 
secutive sentences ending with ‘‘discuss later” ; ‘‘It is true, doubt- 
less, that heredity has not a very great influence on character, 
but rearing, education, and association undoubtedly das” (p. 186); 
‘* The public will soon begin to regard a new company floated 
with aristocratic directors with suspicion” (p. 187) ; ‘‘ The aris- 
tocracy are at least as well informed and better educated than,”’ 
etc. (p. 188). — 

Here are some errors in substance: ‘‘ The highest function of 
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a king is to inculcate by example a noble and pure ideal of 
living ” (p. 101) ; a Member of Parliament ‘‘ should sink his own 
creed . . . as far as is consistent with the practice of politics ” 
(p. 181) ; ‘‘ The private rights of individuals may be interfered 
with in any way” (p. 78.) Though the principle is erroneous, 
the examples adduced are correct. 

One chapter in the book is a huge mistake from beginning to 
end—that, namely, on the National Religion. Our author has 
in view the sort of religion that he deems becoming ina respect- 
able State like England. He also devotes himself to the task of 
criticising certain beliefs of Englishmen from which he dissents. 
As we regard the chapter as curiously out of place, we can afford 
to deal briefly with it. 

He treats of the various beliefs current in the country rather 
in the manner of the superior controversialist than the philo- 
sopher or the politician. The first stage is to discredit the 
objective value of metaphysical reasoning. The man of common 
sense, we are assured, dismisses the whole subject of the exist- 
ence of God, since nothing can be known of the supersensuous 
(p. 405). We arrive somehow at the notion of God, but it is 
nothing more than a pure abstraction. But whether this abstrac- 
tion have a real existence or not is not stated. We are 
informed that the doctrine of the Trinity, which includes the 
mathematically impossible, was formulated in the fourth century. 
The doctrine, however, has never yet been properly expressed, 
so he is good enough to set it forth in a way in which ‘no 
difficulty presents itself”; thus: ‘‘God the Father is adstract, 
God the Son is the Father materialised, and God the Holy 
Ghost is the Son édealised.” In this sense he gravely informs 
us that the ‘‘ Unitarians could accept the doctrine of the Trinity ” 
(pp. 409, 425). 

Religion, we are told, is ideal, z.e., merely spiritual. God is 
an ‘dea. But the question, of course, is whether there is a reality 
corresponding to the idea iz our minds. On this he has not 
explicitly given his judgment. Revelation, he says, is ideal. 
This is a half-truth, the question being whether or not Revela- 
tion was in point of fact expressed in some form of speech. 
The teaching of the Church, we are informed, is the materiali- 
sation of that idea. This is a statement which may be easily 
tested by the doctrinal expressions of the Catholic Church. 

The grace of Baptism is supposed to consist in a change 
effected in the ‘‘ material mind of the child” (p. 415). 
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The soul of man is ‘‘ abstract.” 

The whole substance of the writer’s views in this chapter 
depends upon the signification attached to the words dea, 
abstract, abstraction, material, ideal, spiritual; these he nowhere 
attempts to define or explain. 

He entirely misapprehends the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
as well as the position of those who hold it. 

He conceives that there is no proportion or possible connec- 
tion between the mind of man and the spiritual or super- 
sensuous world through the agency of the senses. This, of 
course, we must regard as a primary error in psychology. 

He appears entirely to misapprehend the attitude of the 
believer to a mystery. 

His knowledge of the Catholic religion is invariably inaccu- 
rate. He affirms that the ‘‘ early doctrines of the Church are 
a development from heathen philosophy, Judaism, and the 
teachings of Christ” (p. 406). ‘‘ Nothing the least resembling 
the Athanasian Creed,” he roundly asserts, ‘‘ can be found in the 
teachings of Christ” (p. 407). We are*informed that ‘‘ Liberius 
and Gregory Nazianzen successfully established the doctrine [of 
the Trinity] at the Council of Nice, and founded what has since 
become the Catholic Church.” The Council of Nice was held 
in 325. _Liberius was not Pope till twenty-seven years later, 
and Gregory Nazianzen was not born till about 330. He tells us 
about the origin of the “‘zzvocation of the dones of saints and 
relics” (p. 408). He speaks of ‘‘ the ascension of the Virgin” 
(p. 426). The priesthood of Ireland, we are told, ‘‘ were 
willing to adopt any means to attain their own ends ”’ (p. 254). 

We have, I think, a right to expect that a scholar and a 
philosopher should have avoided vulgar errors of this type. 

H. P. 





La Vita de Sant’ Alfonso Maria de Liguori. (Opere di 
S. E. ALFonso CAPECELATRO, Card. Arcivescovo di Capua, 
Vols. XVII., XVIII.) Desclée, Lefebvre e Cia, Roma, 
Tournay, 1893. 


HIS life of St. Alfonso, by Cardinal Capecelatro, is not a 
new work, for it was published some seventeen years ago; 
but it should be better known to English readers than 

itis. The present handsomely printed edition is from the press 
of Messrs. Desclée, and is in two volumes. 
Cardinal Capecelatro is known in this country by his “‘ Life of 
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St. Philip Neri,” translated by Father Pope. He writes with 
great eloquence and dignity, with an occasional effect of old- 
fashioned sententiousness. He is never a mere narrator; he 
considers that all history and biography should be made to 
point its moral for the benefit of Christian thinkers ; at the same 
time he can tell a story well, and is perfectly alive to all that is 
dramatic or picturesque in his subject. 

The life of St. Alfonso has been written more than once, 
but the most authoritative, as well as the most exhaustive, 
narrative is that of Father Tannoia, translated in the 
‘*Oratorian Lives.” It need not be said that Cardinal 
Capecelatro shows a grasp and a width of outlook that we 
do not find in the earlier writer. Moreover, the recent 
publication of the Saint’s letters, nearly all the volumes of 
which he had before him as he wrote, has enabled him to write 
with greater precision on many points, and to add not a few 
vivid touches to a story which must always be exceptionally 
interesting. For St. Alfonso, like St. Vincent de Paul, St. Francis 
of Sales, and St. Philip Neri, was one of those saints raised 
up by God to change the spirit of an age ; not only to combat 
the enemies of the Faith, but most of all to reform, not the 
Church, but the lives and the spirit of Catholics. The 
eighteenth century was materialistic in philosophy, Jansenist 
in religion, and, in politics, saturated with that naturalistic 
infidelity which bred revolution and destroyed thrones and 
altars. St. Alfonso was not a philosopher, but there are 
few names in the eighteenth century that have done more to 
make men realise the spirituality of the soul. His writings 
have rooted out the plague of Jansenism; and his true and 
eminently Christian spirit of democracy, shown in his love for 
the people and in the institution of a religious Congregation 
devoted to them, has operated, and is even now operating 
everywhere, in Europe and in America, to make the democracy 
sane, self-restrained and religious. These and other aspects 
of the Saint’s influence are well brought out by Cardinal 
Capecelatro. Hé writes in what may be called without offence 
an essentially modern spirit. He does not ignore the things that 
are said against his Saint. He speaks at length on the objections 
raised against the ‘‘Glories of Mary.” He discusses the well- 


known dedication to the Minister Tanucci of the ‘‘ History of 
the Heresies.” He enters with considerable detail into the 
many questions raised by the great ‘‘ Moral Theology.” 
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Readers will certainly gather from these pages that St. 
Alfonso is, even at this day, not adequately appreciated in 
these countries. It has been too much the fashion to look 
upon him as a holy man who was indeed raised up by God 
to enforce certain salutary views in morals and ascetics, but 
whose contributions to reasoning and to historical research 
are only those of an amateur. As for philosophy, St. Alfonso 
wrote, not for the schools but for the people. When it is a 
question of God’s existence, of the coming of God the Son, 
of the soul’s immortality, or of the Catholic Church, he speaks 
with a soundness, a directness, and a vernacular force which 
it would be a happy thing if any English translator could 
reproduce. As for his history, he does not pretend to criticise 
sources. His purpose was to illustrate Catholic truth rather 
than to prove it; hence he uses the ordinary books, and 
quotes without any attempt to go behind them. The fact is, 
his history is far more accurate and learned than most 
people think. He was extremely well read, and we learn 
that in the preparation of his: books, as for example the 
‘Truth of the Faith,” he spared himself neither prayer nor 
pains. These volumes should find a translator. 


Un Eveque assermenti (1790-1802), Le Coz, Evéque 
d’Ille-et-Vilaine. Par A. Rousset, de l’Oratoire. Paris: 
P. Lethielleux. 


ERE ROUSSEL is already well known as the author of 
pP a ‘Life of Lamennais.” The personage whose extra- 
ordinary career he has undertaken to recount in this 
volume is not so well known as Lamennais, but enables him 
to present to the reader a minute description of a period that 
will always be full of interest. The story of the behaviour 
of the French clergy during the great Revolution cannot be 
told in one chapter. This book is a paragraph in that very 
striking chapter which is concerned with the relatively small 
number of Bishops and priests who subscribed to the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy. This document, it will be remem- 
bered, the Constitutional Assembly tried to force upon the 
French Church in the year 1791, with the sanction of King 
Louis XVI. himself. It not merely changed the whole face 
of ecclesiastical France by breaking up the old provinces and 
dioceses, but it placed the appointment of Bishops in the hands 
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of the people, and forbade any Bishop to receive institution - 
from the Holy See. This kind of thing then went by the name 
of Gallicanism. It is difficult to see how it could be mistaken 
for anything but heresy even then. Only four or five of the 
existing Bishops took the required oath. Among the priests 
who did take it was Claude Le Coz, a Breton, born in .1740, 
and then holding the position of Principal of the College of 
Quimper. A few days later he was chosen by the Electoral 
Assembly of Ille-et-Vilaine ‘‘ Bishop-Metropolitan of the North- 
West.” 

Le Coz was a Gallican of the most extreme sort. He held 
most distinctly that the appointment of Bishops is, by Divine 
law, from the people, or the State, and that the Holy See has 
no rights in the matter except to be informed that the appoint- 
ment has taken place. Up to the fall of Napoleon, he spent 
his whole life in enforcing these and other pretended rights of 
the State against the Church. Pere ‘Roussel, although he 
plainly points out that his views were absolutely un-Catholic, 
nevertheless thinks he may have been in good faith; otherwise, 
he says, Le Coz must have been a compound of impudence and 
fatuity. The reader will be almost inclined to agree in this 
hypothetical estimate. Le Coz was a man of considerable 
ability. He was very fond of hearing himself talk. | He wrote 
pamphlet after pamphlet in support of the extreme Gallicanism 
which he had sworn to accept and carry out; yet he insists, 
time after time, in language which is almost that of adulation, 
that he honours and loves the Sovereign Pontiff, and that he is 
ready to die for the Holy Roman Church. What makes his 
story still more bewildering is that he was a man who, on 
occasion, stood up manfully against the Revolutionaries, both 
in Assemblies and in the press; that he strongly defended 
Catholic discipline and morality in many points, such as. the 
celibacy of the clergy, was indéfatigable in charitable labour, 
and seems really to have administered his ‘‘ diocese” with zeal 
and with good success. When Napoleon made his Concordat 
with the Holy See, and Pope Pius VII., in 1801, defined the 
terms on which the ‘‘ constitutional ” clergy would be pardoned 
and received back into the Church, we find Le Coz named by 
the Emperor, Archbishop of Besangon. He was confirmed in 
that position by the Pope; but it is strange that there seems 
to be no evidence that he ever retracted. We cannot for a 
moment doubt that Portalis assured Cardinal Caprara that 
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Le Coz had signed a retractation in April, 1802 (p. 431), but 
Le Coz himself asserts with great vehemence, both in letters 
and in published 47ochures, that he had steadily refused to make 
any retractation whatever. He was installed at Besangon and 
administered that See, not without good results, till his death 
in 1815. It is said that he was an excellent preacher. It is 
certain that he was the victim of his own exuberant verbosity. 
He adulates Louis XVI., he adulates Napoleon, and he adulates 
Louis XVIII.—but his language about Napoleon is absolutely 
revolting. More than once he compares him to our Redeemer 
Himself. When Napoleon fell he prostrated himself with effu- 
sion before the returning princes. When the Emperor escaped 
from Elba, Le Coz lost not a moment in assuring him that 
he had always considered him as the only lawful sovereign of 
France. What he would have done after Waterloo we can 
never know, for he was seized with a sudden illness in April, 
1815, on a confirmation tour, and died within a day or two. 
Judged by ordinary ethical canons he seems, with all his 
undoubted courage, patriotism, and zeal, an opportunist of a 
particularly easy kind, a most obstinate schismatic, and a man 
who can only be acquitted of habitual lying by being proved 
to be unaware of the force of his own language. 


Bulletin Trimestriel de l’Archiconfrérie de Notre Dame de 
Compassion, instituée par Sa Sainteté Léon XIII., pour 
le retour de l’Angleterre a la Foi Catholique. Premiére 
Année—No. 1, 15 Aout, 1900. Paris: Rédaction et Adminis- 
tration, 50, Rue de Vaugirard. London: Burns & Oates, 
28, Orchard Street, W. 


| PRELIMINARY NOTICE. | 


N August 22nd, 1897, the Holy Father, by special Brief, 
() founded the Archconfraternity of Our Lady of Compassion 
—a pious Society, having for its object the hastening, 
chiefly by constant prayer, the reunion of Great Britain with the 
Catholic Church. 

As the seat of this Archconfraternity His Holiness vouchsafed 
to select the Church of St. Sulpice, Paris ; and the reason which 
prompted the Sovereign Pontiff to make this choice is thus set 
forth in his own words : 
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‘* We have selected the Church of St. Sulpice as the seat of 
this Society, both because France is near to and in very easy 
communication with Great Britain, and also because Father 
Olier, the founder of the Congregation of St. Sulpice, together 
with his disciples, most.earnestly longed for the reconciliation of 
England with the Roman Church. Moreover, as the Congrega- 
tion of St. Sulpice extends to almost every part of the world, it 
will be able to establish other confraternities of the same kind in 
every other country.” 











The Bulletin before us speaks eloquently of the earnest, fervent, 
and generous zeal with which the Sulpician Fathers have taken 
up the work committed to their charge. We have here rather a 
review than a Bulletin wholly and solely devoted to the cause of 
the return of England to the true Faith. As it is our intention 
later on to deal at length with this all-important crusade for the 
conversion of our country, and to the noble and large-hearted 
part played by Catholic France in past and present efforts to 
bring about this end, we will now but call the attention of our 
readers to this, the first, number of the Bulletin, which will hence- 
forth appear every quarter. 

The contents of No. 1 are of striking importance and interest. 
There area series of admirable articles on the Schism in England, 
the struggle entered into against it by our Catholic forefathers, 
and a most graphic account of its erection, and the grand and 
solemn functions which ushered in its inauguration. 

The Appendix contains a reply by Cardinal du Perron to 
James I. of England to a question—a very interesting one—put 
by that monarch to the Cardinal. Also, an historical notice of 
the founding of a Confraternity of Our Lady of Compassion in 
the town of Thonon by Pope Pius V., at the instance of 
St. Francis de Sales, for the return of many apostates who had i 
joined the ranks of the Calvinists. 

The Bulletin has a strong and twofold claim upon the 
generous sympathy and support of all Catholics in Great Britain. 
It is, as we have ‘said, wholly devoted to the cause of the con- 
version of our country : the larger its circulation the greater the 
progress made. Again, as a literary production it is of the first 
excellence, and should find many readers, not only among our 
own co-religionists, but among Anglicans. 
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The Paraclete. By Witiiam Ciark, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., 
F.R.S.C., Professor of Philosophy in Trinity University, 
Toronto. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38, George Street. 
1g00. Pp. 236. 


HEN Dr. Clark is describing the relation of the Holy 

\ Ghost to the Church, he expresses dissent, as is, of 

course, to be expected from a Protestant theologian, 

from the Catholic doctrine on this most important subject. But 

if he dissents, he at least, does not caricature. His volume 

throughout is free from the spirit of contentiousness, and, with 

the exception named, contains little that is not in accordance 
with sound teaching. 

W..b...G: 


What shall we think of Christianity? By Wiuuiam N. 
CiaRKE. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Pp. 157. 1899. 


'IHERE are two kinds of Apologetics nowadays—one that 
Ty deals with the problems of Christianity in the old-fashioned, 
well-ordered scholastic way: which commits itself to 
definite statements and gives definite proofs; the other that 
belongs to the new order of modern thought, that deals in 
generalities, that eschews dogma, that declines to be respon- 
sible for any creed. To this second school belongs the author 
of ‘‘ What shall we think about Christianity?” Under cover 
of the principles of apologetics that he advocates, he is able to 
show a benignant toleration for all Christian sects, but his heart 
is with those who are least trammelled by creeds, who walk free 
from the embarrassments of sacramentalism. 

He embodies his ideas on Christianity in three lectures, respect- 
ively entitled, ‘‘The Christian People,” ‘‘The Christian Doctrine,” 
‘“‘The Christian Power.” These are the three great gifts that 
Christ has made to the moral wealth and welfare of humanity. 
These three constitute, or at least officially represent, Chris- 
tianity. They are such ‘‘that in the light of them Christ 
Himself can scarcely fail to be judged.” By them, consequently, 
we can ascertain what we ought to think of Christianity. There 
came forth then, from Christ a mighty transforming influence 
which built up a new people. There grew up a set of concep- 
tions and experiences by which the Christian character is 
dominated, and where these are not, there are no Christians. 
‘¢ They did not all come into the world with Christ, but they all 
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gather themselves about Him into a character-giving unity. 
The seriousness of life, the holiness and love of the one God, 
the reality of sin, free salvation from sin by the Divine grace in 
Christ, an inward power for goodness, a deathless hope—these 
are the fundamental conceptions of Christianity, and the Christian 
people are those whose experiences correspond to these concep- 
tions.” Such experiences form the Christian; and so Dr. Clarke 
finds them in all great Christian souls ; he attributes to them 
the formation of those great men who have made the history of 
our race rich. ‘‘ What would it be,” he says, ‘‘to drop from 
the record the names, and from the human stock the person- 
alities, of Paul and John, of Origen and Athanasius, of Ambrose 
and Augustine and Monica, of Chrysostom and Gregory the 
Great and Thomas Aquinas, of Tauler and Thomas a Kempis, 
of Savonarola and Dante and Michel Angelo, of Francis of Assisi 
and Xavier and Loyola, of Wyclif and Huss, of Luther and 
Melancthon, of William the Silent and Cromwell and Gustavus 
Adolphus, of Baxter and Bunyan, of Milton and George Fox, of 
Calvin and John Knox, of the Wesleys and Whitefield and 
Edwards, of Shaftesbury and Gladstone and Leo XIII., of 
Elizabeth Fry and Florence Nightingale, of Livingstone, Chan- 
ning, Moody, and Phillips Brooks?” His view of Christianity is 
catholic indeed. 

The battle of this new force with the world did not always 
end in victory. Large perversions in the life and practice of 
the Christian people have, of course, appeared. Amongst 
them, strangely enough, he regards the withdrawal of a large 
part of the best of the Christian people from the common life of 
man. ‘‘ Multitudes of the men who would have made the best 
fathers, and of the. women who would have made the best. 
mothers, declined to make contribution to the stock of 
humanity.” 

The Christian doctrine begins with the teaching of the 
Founder. * It consists of five great realities—the Fatherhood 
of God, the Saviourhood of Christ, the Priesthood of the Spirit, 
the Supremacy of Love, and the Transforming Power. These 
five realitiés have been handled by human thought, and sur- 
vived that handling, though modified by it. And this thought 
is represented by Greek philosophy, which elaborated them into 
systems ; by sacramentalism and governmentalism, which for- 
malised the systems; and by individualism, which quickened, 
invigorated, and divided the doctrines of. Christianity. 
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But through all this long history the Christian power has 
survived and grown strong, because it is true; and its truth 
consists in its reality, and in the experience in the human soul 
of that reality. Such is Dr. Clarke’s view. Insufficient as it 
is, erroneous and misleading as we of necessity consider it, we, 
nevertheless, feel disposed to welcome it as an advance on the 
old Protestant view of Christianity. He would not exclude the 
Catholic Church from participation in the fruits of Christ’s life 
and work; he recognises in her some claim to be considered 
Christian. It is impossible, however, that the ideas here set 
forth can furnish any sufficient apology or defence of what the 
author evidently holds dear. They are too indefinite, too vague 
to avail against the stern assaults that are made upon all that 
goes by the name of Christian; and if Christianity be but what 
itis here said to be, we have neither the explanation of its success 


in the past, nor any guarantee of hope for the future. 
Fs Be De 


The Morals of Suicide. By Rev. J. GurnumL, B.A. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co., 39, Paternoster Row.  1goo. 
Pp. 227. 

R. GURNHILL informs us that he approaches his subject 

M from the standpoint of a Christian Socialist, and that 

the purpose of his essay is to suggest means of over- 
coming the evils from which society is suffering, and which 
lead so frequently to suicide. His studies on the statistics of 
suicide, as set forth in this volume, lead him to the conclusion 
that, while many cases of suicide ‘‘are due to diseases of the 
body and mind, and do not directly submit themselves to 

Christian Therapeutics, there is still a large percentage (63 per 

cent.), considerably more than half, which are due to moral, 

psychical, and social causes, which ought to come under such 
treatment” (p. 201). The treatment he advocates is twofold— 
the foundation of character by an education based on the 
principles of Christian Psychology, and the improvement of the 
social and industrial condition of the people by a civilisation 
based on the principles of Christian Socialism. It is interesting 
to note that Mr. Gurnhill, when discussing suicide in relation to 
religion, appears to accept the conclusion of Morselli, ‘‘ which 
means,” as Mr. Gurnhill says, ‘‘ when put into plain language, 
that the number of suicides amongst adherents of dogmatic 
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forms of religion is far less than amongst those who call them- 
selves Protestants, and points to the fact that dogmatic teaching 
and forms of faith afford a support for the mind and soul which 
is wanting in Protestantism ” (p. 81). 


W. L. G. 


The Theology of the New Testament. By GreorGce BARKER 
STEVENS, Ph.D., D.D. (International Theological Library.) 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. Pp. xviii., 618. Price 12s. 


E have read this scholarly and truly important work with_ 

W sustained interest. It is pleasantly written, moderate 

in tone, learned, and cautious. It is well bound, and 
beautifully printed on good paper. 

There are many things in the volume from which we dissent 
most strongly. It follows the now almost universal method in 
non-Catholic works of separating the teaching of the New 
Testament into several schools. This method we believe to 
be essentially vicious. It first tears the New Testament away 
from its living commentary in’ the Church, and then breaks up 
the New Testament itself into isolated fragments yielding no 
mutual light. There is no coherent whole ; and even the parts 
are further impoverished by the assumption that each writing as 
it appeared must be taken as containing the writer’s theological 
scheme for the time being. Thus each sacred writer may easily 
appear not only inconsistent with the other sacred writers, but 
also with himself at a different stage of spiritual development. 
But this fault of method is forced upon Dr. Stevens by the 
iniguitas temporum ; it is not one of his own creation, and in 
spite of it he has produced a work of great value and interest. 

Dr. Stevens’.aim is simply expository, and by no means 
apologetic or controversial. He holds, indeed, ‘‘to the unique 
and distinctive originality of Jesus, and to the supernatural 
origin of His Gospel”; but ‘‘ this view of the Christian religion 
is not merely an assumption which is carried into the present 
study, but equally a conclusion which is established by the study 
itself.” Further, Dr. Stevens has no concern with what may be 
inferred from the New Testament teaching ; he restricts himself 
mainly to what is taught explicitly. In setting forth this explicit 
teaching he divides his volume into seven parts: The Teaching 
of Jesus according to the Synoptic Gospels; the Teaching of 
Jesus according to the Fourth Gospel ; the Primitive Apostolic 
Teaching (the Discourses in the Acts, the Epistle of James, the 
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First Epistle of Peter, the Epistle of Jude, and Second Peter) ; 
the Theology of Paul; the Theology of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ; the Theology of the Apocalypse; the Theology of 
John. 

Of these parts the longest by far are the first and the fourth, 
viz.: the Teaching of Jesus according to the Synoptic Gospels, 
and the Theology of Paul. They contain respectively 150 and 
145 pages, “¢., as nearly as possible one-half of the whole 
matter. It will be well, therefore, to set before our readers the 
subjects dealt with in each of those two parts. The first part 
has eleven subjects in as many chapters, with an introductory 
chapter on our Lord’s method of teaching and its historical 
background. The eleven subjects are: The Gospel and the 
Law ; the Kingdom of God; the Sonof Man; the Sonof God; 
the Fatherhood of God; Good and Evil Spirits; Human 
Nature and Sinfulness ; the True Righteousness ; the Messianic 
Salvation ; the Christian Brotherhood ; the Parousia and the 
Judgment. 

Part fourth has also eleven subjects in eleven chapters, with 
an introductory chapter on the character and training of St. 
Paul, and giving the opinions of representatives of the radical 
school on the genuineness of the Pauline Epistles. The subjects 
are : Flesh and Spirit ; Adam and the Race; the Law of God ; 
the Divine Purpose ; Jesus Christ; the Death of Christ ; Justi- 
fication; the Holy Spirit; Social Morality; the Church ; 
Eschatology. 

Dr. Stevens writes with knowledge, sobriety, and reverence. 
He posseses an admirable power of clear condensation, and while 
thus giving a great wealth of detail he is also richly suggestive. 
Yet there are many points, and these of great importance, on 
which we are bound to dissent from him. A Catholic will 
naturally desire to know what account is given of New Testa- 
ment teaching on Grace and the Sacraments, Faith and Justifi- 
cation, St. Peter and the Church; and here he will find Dr. 
Stevens most disappointing and inadequate. The words 
‘grace’ and ‘*sacrament” have not even a place in the 
index. All that concerns the position and office of St. Peter 
is dismissed in some half-dozen pages. Touching the famous 
Petrine text in St. Matthew, Dr. Stevens says: ‘‘ The fact that 
these passages which speak of ‘the Church’ are found only in 
Matthew is certainly a check to over-confidence in dealing with 
them, but does not seem to me to warrant Wendt’s excision of 
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them without more adequate reasons for so doing than he has 
given.” He then proceeds to say: ‘‘It is quite certain, and is 
now generally admitted, that the words ‘ this rock’ refer, not to 
Christ, not to Peter’s confession of faith, but to Peter himself.” 
This marks a satisfactory, though belated, progress in exegesis ; 
and we trust that its obvious conclusion will, in time, be as uni- 
versally recognised. At present, however, that conclusion is 
struggled against. Dr. Stevens opposes it with ‘‘the follow- 
ing admirable statement” from Dr. Hort’s ‘‘ The Christian 
Ecclesia”: ‘*St. Peter himself, yet not exclusively St. Peter 
[why, then, the singular number? and were not the other 
apostles part of Christ’s Church, which was to be built on 
Peter?], but the other disciples, of whom he was then the 
spokesman and interpreter, and should hereafter be the leader, 
was the rock which Christ had here in view. . . . The 
whole was matter of personal or individual qualifications and 
personal or individual work. The outburst of keenly percep- 
tive faith had now at last shown St. Peter, carrying with him 
the rest, to have the prime qualification for the task which his 
Lord contemplated for him.” 

Dr. Stevens’ representation of St. Paul’s teaching on faith 
and justification is equally defective. ‘‘ Justification is a name 
for the way in which the saving benefits of Christ’s work are 
made available for the individual. : The Old Testament frequently 
portrays God’s approval of men under the form of a judgment 
or verdict of acquittal. In the later Judaism the juristic method 
of thought concerning God and His relations to men was the 
prevailing one. ‘Justification’ and ‘justify’ were common 
terms in the vocabulary of Jewish thought. Paul naturally 
carried them over into his exposition of Christian doctrine. 
But the use which he made of the idea in question was largely 
determined by the demands of his controversy with the Judaisers. 
They conceived justification as a result of human achievement ; 
‘he conceived it as a free gift of God’s grace. To their minds 
the condition of its attainment was a strict performance of the 
requirements of the. law; to his it was an act of self-sur- 
render and of trust. Justification means essentially the same 
as the forgiveness of sins. To justify means to declare 
righteous, to acquit, to pronounce a sentence of acceptance.” 
This reads like the old formula, ‘‘ the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness to the believer”; but that old formula is now so 
generally recognised by exegetes as an incorrect rendering of 
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St. Paul’s thought ‘‘that I have not thought it necessary to 
refer to it in the text.” Dr. Stevens declines to rest in forensic 
analogies alone. The juridical and the ethical coincide. ‘‘ Faith 
is imputed for righteousness because it sets a man in the way of 
righteousness ; it is the soul’s entrance upon right relations to 
God as revealed in Christ.” This is shown from a description 
of faith itself. Faith ‘‘is a trust or repose of soul in God or in 
Christ—an attitude at once of receptivity and of sympathy 
towards the divine. . . . It involves the will. It includes 
the choice and pursuit of the truth. It implies subjection to the 
righteousness of God.” After such inadequate recognition of 
grace and the supernatural, Dr. Stevens naturally fails to grasp 
the true nature of original sin. ‘‘In an analogous sense all 
men are conceived of as sinning when Adam sinned. Natural 
humanity is mystically identified with Adam. . . . The 
apostle considers our sinfulness to have a hereditary aspect ; 
the first sin stands in some causal relation to sin in general, 
such as to justify him in figuratively blending them together in 
a single inclusive conception. The unity and the solidarity of 
the race, and the power of heredity over the moral life of 
mankind, are the thoughts which underlie his mystical identifi- 
cation of the sin of all men with the transgression by which 
sin first gained entrance to the world and began its destructive 
sway.” When the true idea of original sin is lost or obscured, 
the true idea of baptism is also lost or obscured. Baptism ‘‘is 
a symbol of union with Christ. . . . It commits one to a 
holy life. It betokens a moral renewal—a death to sin and a 
life to holiness. The baptised should regard himself, as it were, 
as buried out of sight of the sinful world, and as risen with 
Christ into the world of the spirit. . . . Baptism is a 
symbol of moral renewal which is figuratively represented as a 
dying to sinand a rising to holiness.” We confess that, after 
passing through this region of symbols and figures and mystic 
representations, we felt as if we had left clear realities for a 
world of dreams and shadows. 

But besides broad lines of thought in which Dr. Stevens 
seems, to a Catholic, strangely inadequate, there are incidental 
statements in which he does not show to advantage. Thus, in 
dealing with St. Paul’s teaching on marriage and celibacy, he 
says: ‘It is quite true that in 1 Cor. vii. marriage is not 
placed upon high ground, and that the apostle’s expediency was 
the product of a natural, but mistaken, eschatology which cut 
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off all hope of the world’s continued progress and made the 
propagation of the race seem unimportant.. In these views, not 
in asceticism, I find the motive of what he says about marriage.” 
Dr. Stevens surely will not contend it was owing to mistaken 
eschatology that St. Paul required in a bishop that he should be 
the husband of one wife? What possible difference could it 
have made to St. Paul’s eschatology whether a bishop had been 
the husband of one wife or of a hundred? 

These things are ser?ov. tiemishes in ‘‘ The Theology of the 
New Testament,” but in spite of them it is a valuable and 
interesting work. J. Mcl. 


Our Mother. By Frances I. KersHaw. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1900. 


the memoir of the foundress of the sisterhood to which 

she belongs into the form of a fascinating religious 
romance. By skilfully dramatising in lively dialogue the scenes 
and incidents of her heroine’s life she has given all the interest 
of fiction to what is doubtless in the main a narrative of facts. 
The struggle of a soul benighted by scepticism upwards towards 
the light it always anxiously longed for, thus forms a story 
full of literary charm and fraught with the highest edification. 
The author carefully avoids tying herself down to anything so 
dry as a date, and leaves us therefore rather at a loss to place 
the various phases of ‘‘ Ismay Oliver’s” career. A religious 
vocation following on her conversion led her to try order after 
order, including those of Carmel and La Trappe, before she at 
last found a resting-place in the teaching community established 
by herseif under the fostering care of the Bishop of Nottingham. 
Incidentally, there is some rather frank criticism of other 
orders easily identified, as well as a startling account of a 
convent, or pseudo-convent, in Rome, since suppressed, in 
which the Superioress is not only accused of intemperance, 
but of keeping the novices as virtual prisoners in a state of 
semi-starvation, and cut off from all possibility of communica- 
tion with their friends. It is difficult to reconcile these state- 
ments with the contradictory description of their freely visiting 
the churches out of doors, when they could have posted letters 
to be answered addressed Poste Restante, instead of finding their 
way into the Reverend Mother’s waste-paper basket. This 


M*: KERSHAW has been most successful in throwing 
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community the author declares to have been, ‘‘ in plain English, 
little better than a swindle in every respect.” 

Miss Oliver’s visit to Rome is the only part of her career to 
which we can affix a date. As it was early in March, and Italy 
is alluded to incidentally as having been then at war and having 
‘‘ suffered dreadful losses,” while the Pope described, though 
not named, is evidently Leo XIII., it must have been imme- 
diately after the battle of Adowa, in March, 1896. The incidents 
narrated were therefore of quite recent occurrence, and must, 
one would have thought, have been known to many people in 
Rome at the time. 

The first foundation of the ‘‘ Apostoline Sisters’ 
populous seaside resort.” The rule, we are told, ‘‘is based on 
that of St. Augustine,” and the object of the Congregation is 
‘to help forward the conversion of England by means of the 
Catholic education of the middle classes on modern lines, and 
by the propagation of devotion to the Holy Souls.” The Bishop 
of the diocese in which the ‘‘ populous seaside resort” was 
situated having refused to sanction the foundation of the com- 
munity, they accepted an invitation from the Bishop of Notting- 
ham to found a High School and convent in his diocese. This 
they did at Retford, where they are now established, and whence 
Miss Kershaw dates her preface as Superior of the community 
on March 25th, 1898. This was but two years after the 
foundress’s visit to Rome, leaving but a very short interval 
between her establishment of the sisterhood and her death, which 
occurred in the month of February of an unnamed year—pre- 
sumably 1897, since the volume before us, completed in March, 
1898, could not have been written in a month. We therefore 
reduce the interval to one year, and yet the author speaks of 
‘* several years of trials, labours, crosses, and success.” If we 
dwell upon these trifling reticences and discrepancies, it is 
because we regret that they should mar the value of so inter- 
esting a work, and because we hope that in the future editions 
it so well deserves they may be corrected or explained. 


’ 


was at “a 


A Son of St. Francis. By Lady Amaset Kerr. London: 
Sands & Co. _1g00. 


T. FELIX, the subject of this interesting biography, was, in 
his call from the lowliest station to a special share in the 
renovation of spiritual life in Rome after the Renaissance, 
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a striking instance of the mysterious ways of Providence in 
seeking and shaping the instruments of its great ends. A farm 
labourer, unlettered, uncultured, without the guidance of any 
human teaching to the higher spiritual life, he found all know- 
ledge and wisdom in the spirit of prayer developed in him from 
early childhood. The faithful performance of common duties in 
twenty years of service to an earthly master, was his prepara- 
tion for the religious vocation, which came to him as an inner 
call to join the Capuchin Community as a lay-brother. He 
hesitated from earthly motives—attachment to his employer, 
and the dislike to break old ties—until convinced by an accident 
that he was displeasing Heaven by his delay in compliance with 
its mandate. 


‘* He was asked by a neighbour to break in two young oxen 
to the plough. Ever ready to be of service, he willingly 
assented, and, crossing the Vellino, set to work to harness them. 
Marco (his master) meanwhile stood in his own field, on the 
other side of the river, and watched the proceedings with 
interest. No sooner had Felix succeeded in fastening the young 
beasts to the yoke, and taken hold of the handle to guide the 
plough, than they became unmanageable. He ran to their 
heads, but they bore him to the ground and galloped over him, 
dragging the plough after them. All present felt sure Felix 
must be killed, or at least terribly mangled by the plough-share ; 
and they were amazed to see him rise to his feet uninjured, 
though with his clothes torn into ribbons. Then they saw him 
fall on his knees in prayer. As he had lain under the hoofs of 
the oxen in imminent danger of death, Felix had understood the 
accident to be a manifestation of God’s displeasure ; and the 
moment the peril was over, he knelt down and surrendered 
himself to the Divine will. ‘I understand, Lord,’ he said; ‘I 
understand what Thou wantest of me. I will obey Thee this 
very moment. Have patience with me while I settle my affairs.’ ” 


He did not leave the spot until he had told his master of his 
resolution, which he hastened to carry out with all possible 
despatch. 

After three -years’ novitiate in the convent at Tivoli, he was 
sent to Rome, where he spent the remaining forty years of his 
life in the lowly task of begging from street to street and from 
door to door, as the collector of alms for the sustenance of the 
community. Austerities and privations, fasts and scourgings, 
formed a self-inflicted addition to the rude hardships of his life. 
He denied himself the homely comfort and sociable relaxation 
of the gathering round the stove, and would never approach the 
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fire although he suffered much from cold. He regarded it as 
an incentive to sin, and was accustomed to say that ‘it was 
while warming himself that Peter denied our Lord.” 

‘*That his austerities,” writes his biographer, ‘‘should be heroic 
was to be expected of one to whom, even as innocent shepherd- 
boy and toil-worn farm-servant, penance was the one road 
whereon he believed perfection to lie. It is related by the 
Saint’s biographers that all his austerities were ruled by 
obedience, and it is well to remember this when we read in 
what they consisted, both because of the additional splendour 
which it sheds on his own sanctity, and because of the light it 
throws on the spirit of the Capuchin reform. St. Felix’s fasts 
rivalled those of his beloved Fathers of the desert. Besides 
the Lent of the Church, he observed most rigorously what are 
called St. Francis’ four Lents, by' which the season of fasting 
is practically extended over three-fourths of the year. In 
addition to this, he fasted on bread and water all the year 
round on three days out of every week; and it was observed 
that no food or drink of any sort passed his lips during the 
last three days of Holy Week. Herbs were his nourishment 
by predilection, though obedience compelled him to take other 
things.” 

The greater part of his nights were habitually passed in ecstatic 
prayer before the altar, and it was his greatest joy to be alone 
in the chapel during the hours of solitude and darkness. The 
little sleep he took was snatched when the friars, were in choir 
for their office. 

The message to men thus learned in the sanctuary, was 
mostly delivered through the silent teaching of act and example, 
though on occasions he did not hesitate to rebuke sin or warn 
the intending transgressor. His miraculous gifts included that 
of the reading of thoughts, and this power lent special point to his 
admonitions. The wonders wrought by him in healing the 
sick or supplying the necessitous were too numerous to be 
recorded in detail, and his biographer can only choose some of 
the more striking instances of his exercise of these supernatural 
powers. She has performed her task admirably, and has given 
us a most interesting record of a life of heroic sanctity. 


E. C. 


Le Pere Gratry, sa vie et ses ceuvres. Par le Cardinal 
PERRAUD. Paris: Douniol. t1goo. Pp. 354. 

HE publication of this long-delayed sketch of the life of Pére 

‘| Gratry, and estimate of his works, will prove welcome, not 

only to those who have lived in the stirring times during 
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which he wrote, but also to the large and active generation that 
has grown to manhood since Gratry’s death in 1872. 

The Cardinal has treated his subject more in the form ofa 
series of essays than as a picture of the man made up of bio- 
graphical details. And he has spoken throughout with the 
warmth and affection of a close friend, rather than with the 
calm, judicious appreciation of the biographer. We are warned 
at the outset that no minute record of the events of a dis- 
tinguished life is intended. The secluded career of a student 
like Gratry would have at once suggested that to write of his 
voluminous works and of the spirit by which they are pervaded, 
would be the plan most suited to the subject of the work, and 
most beneficial and interesting to the reader. The book, there- 
fore, is an appreciative tribute to a leader of thought, offered by 
a companion and an admirer. We are supplied with a table of 
dates and events, which show at a glance the ‘‘ Curriculum 
Vite.” There is also an appendix giving a complete and care- 
fully prepared bibliography. 

Pére Gratry’s life lends itself easily to division into four 
periods. From 1805 to 1826 we have his early education and 
literary studies at Tours, and at Paris in the College Henri IV. 
and in the Ecole Polytechnique. The next period, from 1826 to 
1840, is that of his preparation for public work. During this 
time he goes through his theological studies under the Abbé 
Bautain at Strasbourg, is ordained priest, joins the Redemp- 
torists, and at their dispersion in 1830 he returns to the school 
of Abbé Bautain, where he is occupied in the work of teaching 
for ten years. The third period is that of the making of a great 
teacher and writer, when he was Superior of the Collége Stanislas, 
and Aumonier at the Ecole Normale. This was from 1840 to 
1850. The fifties and sixties were the period of his influence as 
a writer, for until the year 1850 he had scarcely written 
anything. 

For our own part we should have preferred to have seen more 
prominence given to the purely biographical element; but this 
is a matter of personal taste, and the eminent writer of the book 
has had a different purpose in view. The spirit of Pére Gratry 
is one that will encourage and elevate all those engaged in the 
work of teaching, preaching, or writing. Cardinal Perraud has 
made the most careful study of his writings, and has given us 
an interesting and valuable account of them. The first chapter 


of the book, comprising 77 pages, having been devoted to the 
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chief occupations of the life of Pére Gratry, the remainder is taken 
up with the exposition of his works, and of his many-sided 
abilities. He has separate chapters on Le Philosophe, Le 
Polémiste, L’Apologiste, Le Précurseur et l’Apdtre, L’Ecrivain. 

No reader can remain unmoved at the spectacle of Gratry’s 
devotedness to the good of his fellow men, or the enthusiasm 
with which he threw himself into the work of saving souls, or 
his ardent attachment to the youth entrusted to his guidance, 
or his fervent preaching of the ideal of a good life. These were 
the qualities which obtained for him an influence that seems to 
have been shared by very few in his day and country. 

‘* Grand esprit, noble coeur,” was the eulogy passed upon him 
by Leo XIII. The author gives us in a few words a conception 
of the motive power that impelled Gratry through life : 


‘‘La grande image de piété du Pere Gratry, celle devant 
laquelle il méditait, priait, travaillait, préparait ses discours et 
ses livres, c’était la mappemonde terrestre surmontée du crucifix ; 
la croix touchant le globe et le pénétrant ; le sang de Jésus- 
Christ ruisselant de toutes ses plaies et de son coeur entr’ouvert 
pour inonder le monde, éclairer, guérir, ressusciter les Ames ” 


(p. 188). 


Though he was able to throw himself into the study of the 
exact sciences and questions of detail, as in his refutation of the 
position taken up by Vacherot, and in his triumphant reply to 
Renan’s ‘‘ Vie de Jésus,” still his proper sphere was the world 
of lofty aims, of exalted ideals, and of broad and synthetic views 
of life. Whatever he touched he adorned with luminous rays of 
spiritual light. He saw relations where others see only facts. 
Herein lies his particular excellence, and his usefulness to the 
young men of the present day. In several departments he 
anticipated some of the movements which have received the 
most marked attention since his time, such as the suggestion 
that arbitration should supersede the arbitrament of the sword, 
the spirit and plan of the social reforms as set forth by Leo XIII. 
in his Encyclical ‘‘ Rerum Novarum,” and the proposal of a wise 
and judicious return to the teaching of St. Thomas. A good 
deal is said, and well said, concerning the style of Pere Gratry. 
We will take one extract from a passage quoted from M. Caro: 


‘* Le Pere Gratry a d’incroyables bonnes fortunes d’expression 
et didées. On voit abonder chez lui des métaphores d’un bon- 
heur inoui, des images éblouissantes de vérité, des mots qui 
excitent en vous comme une sensation de lumiére vive ; il a par 
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endroits le trait de feu qui rAvit l’Ame et illumine l’horizon. Je 
défie le sceptique le plus radical, pourvu qu’il soit encore sen- 
sible au beau, de lire telle page que je pourrais citer de la ‘ Con- 
naissance de Dieu’ sans qu’il sente briller et tressaillir en lui 
quelque chose d’inconnu qu’il appellera, s’il veut, son dernier 
réve, mais qui du moins lui aura donné, pour un instant l’hallu- 
cination du divin ” (cit. p. 270). 

We cannot refrain from giving one instance of the vigour and 
beauty of his language. Cardinal Perraud visited him when he 
was in the sinking condition which precedes death, and he thus 
reports the words of his friend : 

‘* Si vous saviez, dit-il, dans son langage toujours si original et 
Si saissant, si vous saviez ce que c’est de sentir qu’on descend 
continuellement, continuellement! Je sens. cela tous les jours 
depuis six mois. J’étais d’abord en haut de la maison, au 
grenier. Je suis descendu dans l’appartement du maitre, puis 
descendu encore, et maintenant, me voicidlacave . . . au 
souterrain . . . au cachot, au souterrain . . . au 
caveau.. . . autombeau . . . ” (p. 325). 


If this charmingly written book should lead the rising genera- 
tion of thinkers, Catholic or non-Catholic, to read some of the 
treatises of the great French Oratorian, Cardinal Perraud will 


not have written in vain. 
H. P. 


The Anglican Reformation. By Witiiam Crark, M.A., 
Moist, ECL, FA. 


HIS volume forms part of a series entitled, ‘‘ Eras of the 
ii Christian Church,” some of which have been extremely 
poor specimens of history, while a few have been good, and 
even brilliant. The book before us is an account of the Anglican 
Reformation, from the point of view of a very moderate Anglican, 
and is written with the unsatisfactory moderation which often 
distinguishes moderate men. The preface informs us that 
‘* All the incidents in this great drama are so well known that 
there is little probability of any important ‘addition being made 
to the information which we already possess ; and no sane judg- 
ment on the characters of the men who shaped the course of the 
movement can be expected to differ widely from the accepted 
verdict of history.” 


We do not think that those eminent scholars who have made 
the sixteenth century their special study would be likely to 
endorse the view that our information is sufficient at present, or 
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that the materials are worked out. We rather argue that the 
present writer is wholly unacquainted with the immense stores 
of material which have been as yet only partially explored and 
utilised. He does not pretend to original research, nor does he 
quote any authorities whatever. His work will doubtless be 
valuable to those who happen to share his views, but to no one 
else ; for he is certainly extravagantly wrong in supposing that 
history has yet declared any verdict on ‘‘the characters of the 
men who shaped the course of the movement.” 

The abnormal number of pages given to the Smithfield 
martyrs marks the character of Dr. Clark’s views. He admits 
‘dark spots” (p. 102 and p. 113) on Cranmer’s career, but the 
warmest eulogies are heaped upon him when he comes (after 
signing at least six recantations) to claim the crown of martyr- 
dom. Yet some will be found to assert that Cranmer’s dis- 
honesty, cowardice, and servility are more loathsome than the 
sensuality of his master ; while he was ready to be as cruel as 
Henry when this was necessary to please his (the King’s) Grace. 

It is impossible to criticise a book with which one has no 
sympathy. To correct a book which seems hardly to aim at 
accuracy, and is only founded on the ordinary authorities, would 
be a work of supererogation. We may remark, however, that 
the first three chapters—dealing with the relations of the Saxon, 
Norman, and Plantagenet Kings with the Pope—are particularly 
incorrect, mixing as they do the question of doctrine with that 
of temporal jurisdiction in the unfortunate way to which we are 
accustomed. Our old friend the rood of Boxley reappears 
(p. 97). The Duke of Somerset is called ‘‘a religious noble- 
man”! ‘‘ Duke of Gaunt” is a strange title, which appears on 
p- 40. We are also informed (p. 274, note) that ‘‘the non- 
delivery of the vessels is given, by the present Pope, as a reason 
for the invalidity of Anglican orders.” Similar gems might be 
multiplied. Dr. Clark gives at length his opinion on Anglican 
orders, on the Elizabethan advertisements and the Ornaments 
Rubric. We will conclude with the following excerpt: ‘‘ The 
offences for which the Roman Catholics suffered under Elizabeth 
were political offences. ‘Our religion is our only crime,’ pleaded 
some of them; but they must have known better.” So Nero or 
Domitian might have written about their victims, and with 
greater truth. One does not suppose that Dr. Clark has read 
the detailed story of a single one of these many hundreds of 
martyrs. 
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Sognatori. By Anprea Lororts-Ranpi. Palermo: Alberto 
Reder. Pp. 324. 1900. 


FYNHIS volume contains critical disquisitions on Cervantes, 
i} Nodier, and Joseph Joubert. The author describes these 

writers as ‘‘ dreamers,” on the ground that Cervantes, in 
his ‘‘ Don Quixote,” Nodier, in his ‘‘ Fantasies,” and Joubert, 
in his teaching on Order, aspire to a world of truth, justice, 
and beauty as far removed from the world in which we live as 
a beautiful dream is from the stern and sad realities of life. He 
is of opinion that Nodier’s writings are better calculated than 
those of Pascal to win men to faith in the existence of a supreme 
goodness; and expresses his regret that the fame of ‘‘ Don 
Quixote ” has led to the neglect of those other writings of Cer- 
vantes, ‘‘ Buscapié,” ‘‘ Adjunta al Parnaso,” and ‘‘ Coloquio 
de los Perros,” which are little read, and even little known, yet 
of great artistic merit, and full of vigorous thinking. 


W. L. G. 


The Fortunes of a Little Emigrant. By Mary E. Mannix. 
Notre Dame, Indiana: The Ave Maria. ( Undated.) 


‘ 
O author could have a more engaging hero than the little 
N Irish boy whose fortunes in the great West are so 
charmingly recounted here: Orphaned at thirteen, and 
launched upon the New World as ahuman waif to sink or swim 
as Fate might decree, he makes friends everywhere among the 
more discerning, through his endowment with the best qualities 
of his race. But envy and hatred are aroused by them in a 
corresponding degree, and the friendless child narrowly escapes 
falling a victim to the combination of circumstances against 
him. The narrative is: written with spirit and life, and the 
individualities of all the actors in the little drama is well por- 
trayed. The scene is laid in ‘‘a large Western city,” evidently 
on the Pacific Slope, and among the characters is a delightful 
Spanish priest, who figures as one of the most valuable friends 
of the juvenile emigrant. The fashion in which he had made his 
way across the continent is described by him as follows: 

‘‘T have fared pretty well,” said the boy. ‘‘Somehow I 
happened often at a house of entertainment where they’d be 
wanting a boy for one thing or another, and that always got me 
a meal; and, nine times out of ten, when I’d go up to the desk 
and offer my sixpence—or whatever you have instead of it—I 
believe ‘tis a dime—they wouldn’t take anything. They have 
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kind hearts in America, I think. And the farmers are aiways 
generous on the road—at least, I’ve found them so.” 

‘Most of them are,” said Mrs. Donovan. ‘‘ But it was your 
pleasant smile that did the business,—yes, and your honest face, 
my boy.” 

Michael blushed, and let his eyes rest on his plate. 

‘* Thank you, ma’am,” he said simply. 

No boy can fail to be interested in this lively tale of another 
boy’s adventures. We are glad to be assured by the author 
that her true-hearted hero is no creation of her own brain, but 
that ‘‘he really lived, and still lives.” 


Sister Chatelain. Edited by Lady AmMapet Kerr. London: 
Catholic Truth Society. 1900. 
HE story of Sister Chatelain’s life is, as the title-page tells 
T us, the record of ‘‘ Forty Years’ Work in Westminster.” 
As such it forms an important chapter of the religious 
history of our days, apart from its interest as the biography ot 
one of those hidden saints in whom the great religious orders 
abound. This account of Sister Chatelain’s life cannot fail, as 
Lady Amabel Kerr writes in the pretace, to appeal to those who 
take pleasure in ‘‘the biographies of holy persons who, while 
having no claim to the honours of the Church, have acted up to 
a standard far beyond that of the ordinary practising Catholic, 
and by the example of a holiness which is within our under- 
standing, and almost within our reach, hold forth a hopeful in- 
centive to our efforts after a higher spiritual life.” 

Although the heroism of the daughters of St. Vincent de 
Paul is so familiar as almost to be taken as a matter of course, 
the sense of wonder and admiration it excites must always be re- 
newed by reading a life such as this. It was in the outbreak of 
cholera in France in 1849 that Sister Chatelain served her 
apprenticeship to the most arduous duties of her vocation. 
The Crimean War furnished the next great emergency calling 
for the Sisters or Charity, and she was one of those sent to 
take the places of the victims of the terrible epidemic of typhus 
fever raging in the hospitals of Constantinople. She remained 
in the East until recalled to take part in another work—the care 
of the orphanage founded by the Empress Eugénie for the 
‘daughters of officers, under the name of the ‘‘ Maison’ Eugene- 
Napoleon.” It was from her less arduous post in this institution 
that she was transferred to the scene of the labours of her future 
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life, in a strange country with whose very language she was 
totally unacquainted. 

The failure of the attempt to establish Sisters of Charity in 
Manchester in 1848, owing to the hostility of the populace, 
postponed the introduction of the order into England for some 
years. The mission of founding a House at Sheffield, confided 
to Sister Chatelain in 1858, was exchanged in the ensuing year 
for the still more difficult task of opening one in London, of 
which she was appointed Superioress. Here endless pains and 
trials awaited her. Means were inadequate, and as even the 
small assistance promised was limited to three years, the 
arrangements were regarded as purely provisional, and it was 
considered unnecessary even to clean the premises in which the 
Sisters were installed, with the scantiest furniture, and a total 
absence of the most ordinary conveniences. Their reception by 
the population among whom they had come to work was still 
more inhospitable. 

‘*On the evening of the Sisters’ arrival, a young teacher of 
the Catholic school attached to the church of St. Peter and St. 
Edward offered to take them there to Benediction, but no 
sooner did they appear in the street than they were surrounded 
by an unfriendly mob. Cries and shouts of derision resounded 
en all sides ; mud, and even stones, were thrown at the Sisters, 
and the consequences might have been serious had not some 
tall guardsmen from the neighbouring barracks come forward 
and constituted themselves their protectors, giving them their 
escort as far as the church, and even remaining there to see them 
safely on their way back to their poor little dwelling in York 
Street. Some of the soldiers had known the Sisters of Charity 
in the Crimea, and they now took upon themselves to be their 
guardians. For some time a number of them took it in turns 
to protect them whenever they went into the streets ; but some- 
times even their presence was not sufficient to keep the boys, 
and even men and women, from attacking them, and then the 
aid of the law had to be invoked, so that it was by no means 
unusual to see the Sisters. walking along with a soldier on one 
side of them and a policeman on the other.” 


Among the works of the Sisters was a créche for abandoned 
infants, a1.d another was the establishment in 1875 of a soup 
kitchen, where hundreds of poor have in the winter every day 
since then received a good meal of soup and bread. Sister 
Chatelain, before her saintly death in February, 1897, saw an 
English Province of her order created, and there were in 1884 
twenty-four Houses of the Sisters of Charity in the United 
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Kingdom. She lived two years after celebrating the golden 
jubilee of her vocation, and receiving testimonies of regard from 
rich and poor alike. 


The People of Our Parish. By Leria Harpin Buce. 
Boston: Marlier, Callanan & Co. 1goo. 


o UR PARISH ” is somewhere in the Western world, and 
() these essays, on subjects of interest to all Catholics, 
have the sparkle and brightness of the American mind. 
They profess to be ‘‘ The Chronicle and Comment of Katharine 
Fitzgerald, Pew-holder in the Church of St. Paul the Apostle,” 
and the first of the series describes with incisive sarcasm the 
demeanour of the departing congregation after High Mass on 
Sunday. 


‘First, of course, in their best Sunday clothes, come the 
young men who have been kneeling near the door, either 
because they are too poor, or else too penurious, to rent a 
seat, like self-respecting gentlemen, in their parish church. 
Some of these slipped into their places after the priest was on 
the altar, and were out in the vestibule before the last gospel, 
so that their estimate of their own souls evidently is not high. 

‘« Mr. Stiles rises from one knee, folds away the handkerchief 
on which he has been kneeling, makes a little bobbing genu- 
flection in the direction of the altar, and, with his arms swinging 
at his sides, elbows his way down the aisle. He has not been 
well brought up, or else he would know what to do with his 
hands. ; 

‘“Mr. Stiles is said to be a level-headed business man, but he 
seems incapable of realising the fact that, since his pew is near 
the front, he might just as well possess his soul in peace and 
prayer, and let those below him get out of the way before 
attempting to make his exit. He would arrive at the door just 
as soon in the end, and avoid the wear and tear on his patience 
and nerve tissues. 

‘* Mrs. Stiles is a little butter-ball sort of woman, with large 
diamond ear-rings which she persists in wearing to church and 
everywhere else, in apparent ignorance of the fact that they are 
distinctly ‘bad form.’ She trots along at her husband’s side, 
talking incessantly to one or another of her acquaintances 
corralled in the crush of the middle aisle. 

‘Mrs. Jones hurries, or tries to hurry, only the crowd keeps 
her back; for she has an infidel husband at home, and the 
Sunday dinner must be set before him with that nicety of detail 
which only the house-mother, on a limited income, can secure. 

‘Mrs. Bayless also hurries; her sister-in-law is coming to 
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dinner, and during Mass her thoughts have been divided 
between the august Sacrifice of the Altar and the probable out- 
come of a new sauce which she has entrusted to the vagaries of 
the cook.” 

Various questions of practical bearing are discussed in sub- 
sequent papers, some in dialogue by a symposium of characters 
representing different views of the subject. ‘‘ Catholic Litera- 
ture,” ‘‘Some Domestic Interiors,” ‘‘ The School Question,” 
‘Our Parish Societies,” are among the headings of the 
chapters ; and on these and many other topics the author has 
something fresh to say, and says it so as to attract the reader’s 
interest and attention. 
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THE LIFE OF OUR LORD, 


WRITTEN FOR LITTLE ONES. 


By MOTHER M. SALOME, 
Of the Bar Convent, York. 


WITH FRONTISPIECE. CLoTH, GILT, 3/6. 





AT THE FEET OF JESUS. By Madame Cecilia, of St.. Andrew's 
Convent, Streatham. (Author of ‘‘ Home Truths for Mary’s Children.") 
Cr. 8vo, cloth. 3/6. 


The writer's chief aim has been to enable the reader to realise how truly our Lord was made like 


unto us in all except sin, and to present Him as Master and model. . Each chapter 
(complete in itself) is followed by a summary, which may be found useful by those who desire to 
use the instructions as meditations. Thus the book may serve a double purpose : it will provide 


both spiritual reading and subjects for meditation. In view of the latter a few hints on meditation 
are subjoined. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ST. BENEDICT, PATRIARCH OF 
the Monks of the West. Abridged and arranged by O. S. B. from the 
German of the Very Rev. Dom Peter Lechner, late Prior of the Bene- 
dictine Abbey of Scheyern in Bavaria. With Two Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt, gilt top. 5/-. 


LIFE OF ST. GERLACH. By Rev. Frederick A. Houck. With Four 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 2/-. 


St. Gerlach was a native of Houthem, a small village in the south of Holland, and a Knight of 
the Holy Roman Empire. He adopted a saintly mode of life ina romantic manner. Priding 
himself on his prowess, he went to Juelich to take a leading part in a tournament—a form of 
amusement immensely popular in the twelfth century, in which he lived. Just as he was about to 
face another combatant news was brought to him that his wife had been thrown from her carriage 
and mortally injured. There and then he resolved to devote the rest of his life to penance and the 
poor. He carried out his resolution faithfully. From that day forth he led the life of a saint, 
receiving the blessings of two Popes, and edifying all who came in contact with him by his self- 
sacrifice. When he died the fame of his sanctity rapidly spread, and at present he is held in the 
highest veneration in the dioceses of Cologne, Roermond, and Liége. This little work, which is 
written in a plain, unaffected style, will do much to extend the cultus of St. Gerlach. This volume 
contains some good illustrations.—Catholic Times. 








DEATH JEWELS. A new volume of the “Jewel” Series. By Percy 
Fitzgerald, M.A. Fancy cloth, gilt. 2/6. 


A FORM OF PRAYERS following the Church Office. For the use of 
Catholics unable to hear Mass upon Sundays and Holidays. By the 
Marquess of Bute. Limp cloth, 1/- net (postage 2d.): or bound in leather, 
with gilt edges, 2/6 net (postage 3d.) 

A short congregational service of singular beauty and effectiveness, consisting of the beginning 
of Matins, the whole of Lauds, and the conclusion of Prime, with a few alterations an 
additions. The Bishop of Aberdeen, in a prefatory letter, believes that it will prove to very 
many not only a spiritual aid, but a luxury of devotion.—7he Rosary. 


A MARTYR OF OLD YORK. Being a Narrative of the Life and Sufferings 
of the Venerable Margaret Clitheroe. By J. B. Milburn. With Thirteen 
Illustrations. Price 1/- net (postage 2d.) 

_A thrilling narrative. Mr. Milburn’s sketch is what it claims to be—‘‘a plain, unvarnished 
history.” Everything here advanced has been sifted and weighed; nothing has been put forward 
on mere conjecture or fancy. A brightly written and pleasingly illustrated shilling volume, ‘* A 
Martyr of Old York” should gain a large circle of readers among both old and young.— Weekly 
Register. 


HYMNS FOR CONGREGATIONS, CONVENTS, AND MISSIONS. By 
the Very Rev. L. C. Canon Coelenbier. Wrapper, 3d. net: limp cloth, 
4d. net (post 1d.) 

This collection of verses is offered to meet a want felt by many among the clergy of some hymns 
which combine dogma with prayer, rather than mere devotional sentiment, however pleasingly 
expressed ; and though some may say there are plenty of hymn books, it is hoped this one also 
may be useful, especially as most of the verses go to well-known tunes.—Pre/ace. 


OUR MOTHER. A Story. By Frances Kershaw. Cr. 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 
gilt top. 5/-. 


The author must be congratulated on the skill with which she has drawn her picture, for the 
attention has no temptation to flag while one reads through her pages.— The Month. 


One cannot help noticing the insight and verve with which child-life is here touched off. Miss 
Ismay is a very vivid and sometimes painfully true picture of the workings of an able but irrepres- 
sible child-nature, unrestrained by the conventions. Many of her doings are laughable, as the 
doings of naive children always are; but there is a good deal of pathos in it, nearly approaching 
the soul-distress of the little heroine of ‘* The Mill on the Floss.’—Church Gacette. 


HONOUR WITHOUT RENOWN. AStory. By Mrs. Innes Browne. 
(Author of ‘‘ Three Daughters of the United Kingdom.”) Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt. 5/-. 

A refreshingly nice and simple story. All the characters are natural and well drawn. It is 
emphatically a book for the family circle in general, and for young girls in particular. Absolutely 
wholesome and refined.— Zhe Lady.. 


CONVENT STORIES. By the Author of ‘‘ Tyborne.” Cloth, extra gilt, 3/-. 


A charming collection of Catholic tales.—J/rish Catholic. 


THE TRIUMPH OF FAILURE. By the Rev. P. A. Sheehan, P.P. Third 


Thousand. 6/-. 


The Rev. Dr. Barry writes: ‘* The other day I opened Father Sheehan's volume. I read and 
read, and was delighted. He had written a story, but he was preaching a crusade. With learning 
in plenty, Greek, German, English, secular and sacred, with flashes and gleams, undoubtedly of 
genius; in a language always touching, often exquisite; and deeper than all these fine qualities 
which become an eloquent style was the austere, kindly, imaginative mood, Celtic and none other, 
that had seemed to be falling out of a world not worthy of it. It isa trumpet-call to our people.” 


A story of deep interest, told with rare insight and graphic power.— Tablet. 
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CARDINAL MANNING’S PASTIME PAPERS. New Edition. With 


Portrait. 2/6. 


The Daily Telegraph says: ‘‘ Their purity and elegance of diction come like a refreshing breeze 
upon the senses, and the mz ay spirit which shows itself on every page attests the Cardinal's 
sympathy with the advanced hopes and views of the day.’ 


FREEHAND DRAWING OF ORNAMENT. Consisting of Twenty-four 
Photographic Reproductions of examples of Relief Ornament and Sixty- 
eight Analytical Diagrams of Construction, designed and arranged in 
graduated order, with directions to the student as to the method of pro- 
ceeding. By John Carroll, Art Master and Examiner in Drawing (Author 
of ‘* Practical Geometry for Science and Art Students,” etc.) Price 1/6. 

No private student wants better or more complete help in this subject than is to be found in the 


pages of this book. It has sound advice, excellent teaching, and 24 beautifully produced 
photograph to work from in a neat, well-arranged, and graduated form.—Schoolmaster. 


GROWTH IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF OUR LORD.. Meditations for 
every Day of the Year. Adapted from the original of the Abbé de Brandt. 
By Sister Mary Fidelis. Third Edition. In Three Vols. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 
21/- net (postage 7d.) (Sold only in sets.) 


INDIA: A Sketch of the Madura Mission. By the Rev. H. Whitehead, 
S.J. With Maps and Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. Wrapper, 1/- net ; 
cloth, 2/- net (postage 3d.) 


The author gives a clear and graphic account of the work done, with its successes and dis- 
appointments, and _ the difficulties it had to encounter, It is just the sort of book required to 
interest the Catholics of this country in a work which has great claims on their charity.—.Vonth. 


CONSOLATIONS OF THE SICK-ROOM; and THE CHRISTIAN 
Nurse's Guide. Compiled, with the help of kind friends, by Rev. Joseph 
Egger, S.J. (Author of ‘* Meditation Leaflets.”") Cloth. 1/-. 

This little volume will be welcomed by Catholic nurses, and in fact by all who are called upon to 
minister to the sick. In the first part are given practical directions concerning the spiritual 
assistance of the sick and the giving of the last Sacraments, and of lay baptism in case of 
necessity. Short prayers and considerations are also added. The second part of the book is 


exactly what it professes to be—a Catholic nurse’s guide in a calling which is as difficult as it is 
sacred.—Zablet. 


THE SOLDIER OF CHRIST; or, Talks before Confirmation. By 
Mother Mary Loyola (Author of ‘‘ First Communion, etc.”). Edited by 
Rev. H. Thurston, S.J. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt. Illustrated.  5/-. . 

The great bulk of the work is taken up with the teaching of wholesome military:lessons in that 


sprightly and conversé ational tone of w hich Mother Loyola ‘commands the secret. 


The lessons are 
never dull. 


Every sort of illustration is pressed into the service, and there is the same abundance 
of natural and well-told stories with which the readers of her previous volumes are familiar.— 


Weekly Register. 


A MONTH’S MEDITATIONS. By Cardinal Wiseman. From MS. 
by His Eminence, and now first published. 
quarter leather. 4/-. 


E left 
Cr. 8vo, handsomely bound in 


The great merit of these Meditations is, if we may so express it, their objectivity. The Cardinal 
has the happy gift of going to the root of the matter, and of expressing fundamental truths with 
just that measure of illustration which lifts his words above the level of bare platitudes, and yet 
never leads him into the opposite extreme of undue prolixity.— 7ad/et. 


THE PASSION PLAY OF OBER-AMMERGAU. The Complete Text, 
with the addition of the Choruses in Rhy me and Rhythm, translated from 
the German by Mary Frances Drew. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 1/6 net (postage 2d.) 


Miss Drew's translation may be commended as accurate, scholarly, and graceful.—Church 
Times. 





THE LIGHT OF LIFE. Set forth in Sermons by the Right Rev. J. C. 
Hedley, O.S.B., Bishop of Newport. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt, gilt top. 6/-. 
Taking up the book with the intention of casting a hurried glance through its pages, we soon 
found ourselves so charmed with its beauty of thought and style that we read through the whole 
series of sermons from first to last. This will sound high praise to those who, like ourselves, 
find the reading of an ordinary sermon anything but a labour of love.—Mungret Annual. 


THE DIVINE CONSOLER. Little Visits to the Most Holy Sacrament. By 
J. M. Angeli, of the Lazarist Fathers. Translated by Geneviéve Irons. 
Cloth. 2/6. 

Lovers of the Blessed Sacrament will welcome this Companion to the Altar. Originally written 
in French for the Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, it should in its new dress prove 
useful to English-speaking Catholics in all parts of the world. To the Visits, thirty in all, are 
added **Prayers” from 4 Kempis and others, and ‘*‘ Consoling Thoughts from St. Vincent de 


Paul.—Dublin Review. 
A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE. 1464-1505. Being Records of Blessed 


Jane, .oundress of the Order of the Annunciation. Curtailed from the 
French of the Countess de Flavigny, by Lady Martin. 1/6 net (postage 3d.) 
** Jane, di 1ughter of King I _ouis XI. of France, was the Foundress of the Order of the Annuncia- 


tion. A sketch is here given of her life, which was one of persecution almost throughout the 
whole of her existence. Her struggles and triumphs are eloquently described.’ 


VESPERS AND COMPLINE. A Soggarth’s Sacred Verses. By the Rev. 
Matthew Russell, S.J. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt, gilt top. 3/6. 


There is much of Faber's spirit in these verses, a like brightness, reverent homeliness, humility ; 
a beautiful candour and freshness of faith.—Dazly Chronicle. 


CARMEL IN ENGLAND. A History of the English Mission of the Dis- 
calced Carmelites, 1615 to 1849. Drawn trom documents preserved in the 
Archives of the Order by Father Benedict Zimmerman, O.C.D.  6/-. 

The work has been carried out with singular care and thoroughness, and withal with such 
modesty, that a casual reader might easily fail to see how much labour has been bestowed upon 
the book. The result is highly satisfactgry ; we hz we a book which deals in a most interesting 
fashion, concisely yet adequz ately, with a subject which is of secondary importance indeed, so far 
as the ordinary student of English religious history is concerned, but by no means negligible. 
Father Zimmerman’s tone is tolerant and reasonable throughout, and his book is one which 
calls for real gratitude.—Guardian. 


SERMONS FOR THE SUNDAYS AND FESTIVALS OF THE YEAR. 
By the Right Rev. Abbot Sweeney, O.S.B. Cr. 8vo, handsomely bound 
in quarter leather. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. 7/6. 
For such priests as are in search of matter to aid them in their Piel of Sunday discourses, and 
have not read this volume, we can assure them that they will find in these 600 pages a mine of 
solid and simple Catholic teaching.— Tablet 


CATHOLIC CONTROVERSY. By Very Rev. H. I. D. Ryder, of the 
Oratory. New Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 288 pp. 2/6. 


Contains an Introduction and Chapters on the Privilege of Peter and_his Successors in the 
Roman See, and on Dr. Littledale’s Seven Charges against the Catholic Church in Communion 
with the See of Peter—Appendix and Complete Index. 





New Classified Catalogue of Standard Books (90 pp.), post free on application. 
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ALF-YEARLY Bound Volumes of The Tablet, down to 1897, 
containing many valuable articles of permanent and historical 
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Che Dublin Review. 


ITH the 110th Volume began a New Series of “the historic” 
Dublin Review, improved in type and general appearance. 

Its past volumes contain the fullest record and appreciation that 
exists of Catholic publications, and of English literature during more 
than half a century. 

The Dublin Review deals not only with the serious problems 
which underlie modern society and with the religious movements of the 
day, but with a great variety of topics, historical, antiquarian, and 
modern, which are of interest to Catholics. 

It employs men of science to furnish Quarterly Notices of the most 
interesting scientific discoveries ; it keeps a careful record of the explora- 
tions of travellers; calls attention to a selected number of current works 
of fiction; notices the principal German, French, and Italian periodicals, 
and gives copious reviews of books, Catholic and miscellaneous. 
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